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THE SHADOW. 
BY FRANCES LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


Tue village churchyard lay in the light 
Of the moon, that softly shed, 

Down from the far mid-heaven of night 
Her silver noon on the dead. 





The elm trees hung their branches down, 
Heavy with night and sleep: 

The lights were out in the little town 
And eyes had forgot to weep. 


I stood in a dream, like one upcast 
On some long-remembered shore ; 
And there inthe moonlight lay my past 
And all I had wept of yore. 


But alas! it was all more strangely far 
Than in thought it had ever been; 

And that grave seemed nearer to yonder star 
Than to me, and more akin. 


And alas! alas! I had lost my tears, 
And my heart began to know 

How relentless are the effacing years, 
How soon it is long ago. 


[ could not weep, and I could not pray, 
Till the shadow behind the stone 

Began to lengthen away, away, 
Seeking the far unknown. 


On the grave it laid, and upon my thought, 
The touch of eternity ; 

It brought what nothing before had brought, 
A thrill and my tears to me. 





AFTER DARWINISM, WHAT? 





BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


I HAVE upon my table Professor Huxley's 
recent address upon the ‘‘Coming of Age 
of the Origin of Species,” and also a review 
of that address by a sturdy anti-evolutionist, 
in the May number of the Contemporary 
Review. Darwinism is regarded by Huxley 
as ‘‘a statement of historical fact,” while 
the perverse reviewer persists in regarding 
organic evolution as a ‘‘ figment of the in- 
tellect.” Between forces of argument 
working thus in opposite directions, I find 
a tendency of thought to strike off in some 
resultant motion toward a point not aimed 
at exactly either by the Darwinians or their 
antagonists. Is it not quite possible that 
the end of all this controversy may be 
some conclusion which shall be a real ad- 
vance of knowledge, yet not be the gener- 
alization so confidently grasped in the be- 
ginnings of this new science? After Dar- 
winism, what? The possibility that Dar- 
winism may not prove to be the last word 
of the science of life would, doubtless, 
be cheerfully granted by Mr. Darwin him- 
self, if not by some of the disciples who 
have outrun the master; and by a historical 
induction from the usual fate of successive 
scientific theories we might be led to expect 
that Darwinism, after coming of age, must 
soon pass beyond its period of vigor, enter 
upon its decline, and fe followed by some- 
thing else. But what and of what manner 
of spirit shall the child and successor of 
our Darwinian science be? It may seem 
‘too early for any confident prephecy; but 
there are present tendencies of thougk? 
which may justify us in hazarding one or 
two general predictions. Thus it would 


seem safe to say that Darwinism will have 
some heir and successor before many years. 
It has shown during the past twenty- 
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five years its ability to gather up and ar- 
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range around its leading principles a great 
many facts which before it came had 
either been unobserved or left tangled 
and unexplained by naturalists. It seems 
to have indicated some probable laws or 
modes of operation of natural forces. In 
the hands of students, it is at present the 
best working theory of biological science. 
But it can hardly be considered as yet an 
entirely self-sufficient and adequate theory, 
without need of helping hypotheses or 
further development. Besides, it is usually 
the case that, so soon as a theory in science 
or a system in theology is finished and com- 
plete, somebody discovers that something 
has been left out of it, and the whole realm 
of human knowledge or faith is not con- 
tained within its fences. Bodies of divin- 
ity rarely last more than threescore years 
and ten, and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labor and sorrow, as those who would 
bolster up aged and worn-out theological 
systems, which have done their work and 
had their day, have reason enough to learn. 
The same limitation of age and necessity 
of periodic renewal attaches to scientific 
systems. This is, indeed, a vital Jaw of 
growth in knowledge. What reason, then, 
is there to suppose that Darwinism will 
escape the customary fate of finished sys- 
tems? 

One other prediction may be made with 
some confidence. If any devout people im- 
agine that Darwinism will pass in time away, 
like other theories, and leave the world of 
faith just as it found it, they will, doubtless, 
be very much dissappointed. There is not 
the least reason to expect that the post- 
Darwinian science will suffer us quietly to 
steal back to the ante-Darwinian tlicories of 
the creation, and the old, undisturbed views 
of the Mosaic genesis. Those literal and 
mechanical ideas which we used to enter- 
tain of the way the world was made are 
pushed out of the field, whatever may come 
in to take their place. We cannot go back 
into the seventeenth century. The only rest 
for faith is before us, not behind. Chris- 
tianity is the expectant religion, and all its 
doctrines have a forward look. 

It seems impossible for the human mind, 
after any great and general disturbance, to 
settle back into the old ways. Darwinism, 
whatever be its own issue as science, has 
wrought a change in our modes of theolog- 
ical thinking. 

May we not, however, with equal confi- 
dence, predict that after Darwinism there 
shall be no return of the old atheism? The 
child and heir born of Darwinian science 
and the spiritual philosophy of the human 
heart will not be a gross and ill-bred ma- 
terialism. In the faith of man God has 
thus far survived every advance of knowl- 
edge. Will he not also survive this latest- 
born of the sciences? At present Darwin- 
ism seems to stand at the meeting of two 
ways. The one followed by Haeckel turns 
out to be a perfect enl de sac. - It leatis us to 
an impenetrable wall, and thought cannot 
get beyond matter. But the other way, 
from the Darwinian standpoint on, leads 
to larger prospects. Reason is not blocked 
by matter. The present tendency of much 
evolutionary thought is toward a happier 
theistic interpretation of Nature and life. 
This variation of Darwinjsm seems best 
fitted to survive in the general environ- 
We venture to 
predict, therefore, that the heir of our pres- 
ent science will possess both a larger 


knowledge and a richer faith. After Dar- 





winism, which has now come to vigorous 
age, shall have done its work and passed on, 
we may hope to see a science enlarged and 
enriched by it, a theology in some of its 
methods modified by it; but men shall still 
live in God’s world and pray to the Father 
of Spirits. 
Quinoy, Ir. 


VIRGINIA AND STATES RIGHTS. 


BY HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 
SECRETARY OF THE UniTep States TREASURY. 








I avarL myself of the unwonted rest and 
quiet of a cruise through the Chesapeake 
Bay to comply with your request for an 
article for the Fourth-of-July issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

You ask for something on the political 
situation, financial or otherwise; but one’s 
inclination here isto gaze and dream and 
sleep, rather than to bother about business 
or politics. I know no place where one 
can so readily forget all the turbulent issues 
of political life. The quiet air of the low 
bars and narrow promontories bespeak rest 
and repose, while numerous small schoon- 
ers and fishing smacks move slowly along. 
There isno hurry or bustle. Pure air, a 
clear sky, and a hot sun dispose one to 
fancies and theories, rather than to statis- 
tics. The few people you meet show by 
their leisurely pace that they do not care 
what is going on in the busy marts of com- 
merce, nor whois nominated in political 
conventions, nor the price of gtocks, nor 
the tendency of parties. 

The effect of the active enterprise of 
Baltimore is shown somewhat by the or- 
ganized fisheries and oyster marts on the 
bays of the Eastern Shore; but in Virginia 
there is less activity, and one is impressed 
with unused harbors and undeveloped re- 
sources. The two Virginias, regarded as 
one, have more of these than any part of 
the United States. They should never have 
been separated and should be reunited. 
Their separation was the result of war, and 
their reunion into one state would greatly 
benefit both. Whata noble task it would 
be to restore the Old Dominion to her 
former boundaries, and then to develop 
her great resources with the aid of modern 
agencies and new life and labor. The coal 
and iron of West Virginia should be 
marketed in the magnificent waters of 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the 
York, and the James inlets. These can 
scarcely be classed as rivers, for above 
tidewater they are insignificant streams; 
but below they are broad bays, with water 
and anchorage for the commerce of the 
world. The whole of Eastern Virginia, 
constituting about one-fourth of its extent, 
lying between the Chesapeake Bay and the 
head of tidewater, is an alluvial country, 
divided by these inlets, full of fish and 
wild fowl. The soil, though thin and 
worn by bad oulture;is better and more 
easily cultivated than New England or 
New Jersey, or Eastern New York and 
Pennsylvania. The middle country, lying 
between tidewater and Piedmont, is a wide, 
picturesque plain, cut to a considerable 
depth by small and rapid streams, bordered 
by fair land. The Piedmont country, west 
of this, consists of broken ranges of hills 
and mountains, with many small but fertile 
valleys and hills in beautiful outline, with 
occasional elevated plains. Then comes 
the Blue Ridge, remarkable for ite pictur- 
esque beauty and form, extending the 
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whole length of the state, forming one of 
its most prominent features. Then comes 
the Valley of Virginia, part of the great 
belt extending from Canada to Alabama, 
as beautiful a region as can be found on 
the continent, with clear, winding streams, 
Then comes the great Allegheny range, 
with parallel mountains. 

West Virginia lies mainly north and 
west of the Allegheny range, cut by 
the Kanawha and other parallel or trib- 
utary rivers, rich in iron and coal, 
and covered with forests of valuable 
timber, becoming daily more valuable by 
the exhaustion of Northern forests. This 
country, so diversified, has a climate equal 
to any and a variety of natural resources, of 
rocks and minerals, suited to almost every 
occupation and capable of producing wealth 
from the oyster-beds and fisheries of tide- 
water, and from gold ore, coal, iron, mar- 
ble, copper, sulphur, plumbago, limestone, 
salt, and plaster. The soils of Virginia 
are as varied as her minerals, from the 
light alluvial soils of the tidewater region 
to the rich upland loamse of the middle and 
Piedmont region, and the lighter grass soil 
of the mountain region. 


Different parts of Virginia are adapted 
to different agricultural productions. The 
region about Norfolk is becoming the 
great garden-spot for early vegetables for 
the Northern market. Middle Virginia 
has always been famous for its tobacco, 
which, after nearly two centuries of culti- 
vation, has not yet exhausted the soil. 
The Valley of Virginia was a hundred 
years ago extolled by Jefferson; and Wash- 
ington said of its soil, climate, and produc- 
tions: ‘‘In my opinion, it will be consid- 
ered, if it is not considered so already, as 
the garden of America.” The mountain 
region of Virginia contains great cattle- 
ranges, where natural grasses spring as soon 
as the forests are cleared away; where 
sheep, producing mutton of almost un- 
rivaled quality, can pasture during the 
whole year, with but little care orlabor. I 
know no portion of the United States to 
which, if favoring conditions are offered, 
Nature so invites fmmigration and where 
labor steadily applied would yield such 
rich returns. And yet this favored State 
of Virginia, with 45,000 square miles of 
land, with at least 2,500 miles of tidal 
water, the oldest settlement in our coun- 
try, contains but 1,250,000 inhabitants, 
deeply in debt, with impaired credit, and 
with a tendency among its people to 
migrate into newer states, with less hope 
and promise for the future. 

The development of the resources of this 
state is a tempting field for enterprise. 
Why is it that this magnificent region has 
lagged so far behind her sister states in the 
race of development? New York during 
the Revolution was a wilderness west of the 
Hudson. Pennsylvania at the same period 
west of Harrisburg was scarcely explored. 
Pittsburgh was an outlying military post on 
the verge of the Indian country. Now 
what magnificent states New York and 
Pennsylvania have become. At the close 
of the Revolutionary War Ohio was in the 
possession of the Indians. The indefinite 
title of Virginia and Connecticut and 
other states to portions of the Western 
country, unaccompanied by actual posses- 
sion of any partof it, had been adjusted by 
the cession of the Northwest to the 
General Government, Virginia and Con- 
necticut, however, reserving large and 
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valuable portions of Ohio, asa consider- 
ation for the surrendering of a barren title. 
This vast region has since then become the 
heart of the country, containing a much 
larger population to the square mile than 
old Virginia, with diversified industries and 
productions, while Virginia, from being 
the first and greatest of the states in popu- 
lation and influence, now stands the tenth 
in the list. 

What is the logic of this great change? 
The fault has not been in the physical 
strength or intellect of Virginians. When 
they have gone West, they have contrib- 
uted their full share to the improvement 
of their new homes. The Virginia settle- 
ment in Ohio, composed almost exclusively 
of the descendants of the Revolutionary 
soldiers of Virginia, is among the most 
prosperous in Ohio. The magnificent 
courage of the sons of Virginia on the 
wrong side ia the civil war is freely ac- 
knowledged by friend and foe. They 
proudly boast of their statesmen, lawyers, 
and patriots, and every American citizen 
freely admits this boast. The immortal 
roll of great names furnished by Virginia 
to the Union can be repeated by any school- 
boy; and yet the fact must be admitted 
that in physical development, production, 
property, improvement, and credit she is 
far behind states with inferior natural re- 
sources, It is a delicate task to generalize 
about a matter like this; but, when the fact 
is so patent, we may, without offense, in- 
quire what are the causes. I think these 
will be found in the adoption by Virginia 
of a few faulty institutions and dogmas, 
proudly clung to, as a mother will cling to 
her deformed child, because no one else 
will love it. 

Chief among these was Negro slavery. 
In the origin of this institution Virginia 
was no more at fault than the other col- 
onies; and, indeed, her statesmen claim 
that she resisted the importation of slaves, 
but it was forced upon her by the cupidity 
of England and of the Northern colonies, 
who made profit in this commerce. Still 
the evil effects fell with greater force upon 
Virginia than upon other states. The ex- 
istence of slavery kept from Virginia the 
tide of industrious immigration which 
filled up the North and West; and yet, by 
inducing careless culture in land, mainly 
conducted by slaves, it impoverished the 
soil and prevented a diversity of industries, 
The workshops of Lowell and Lawrence 
might have been more readily located on 
the James or Potomac than upon the Mer- 
rimac. 

The harbor of Hampton Roads and the 
waters around are equal, if not superior, to 
those of New York. Slave labor, however, 
is not adapted to manufactures or com- 
merce; but can only be profitably employed 
in the rudest form of agriculture. This 
institution having happily pussed away, 
there is nothing to prevent Virginia regain- 
ing all that she has lost by slave labor. 

The second cause is the adoption by Vir- 
ginians of the motto ‘‘ Virginia for Virgin- 
ians,” one of the results of slavery. Until 
within a few years there has been no effort 
made by Virginia to increase her popula- 
tion by immigration, or to diversify her in- 
dustry by manufactures and commerce; 
but her people, relying upon their climate, 
location, soi], and industries, have followed 
only the pursuits of their ancestors, with- 
cut seeking aid from others on the outside, 
and thus prevented the immigration of 
skilled artisans or foreign labor. Counting 
their slaves as property, they were rich in 
this way, without remembering that the 
labor which comes without cost and is in- 
spired by self-interest is worth more per 
capita than that which is reared as property, 
They cultivated pride in their institutions, 
and, although hospitable and kindly to 
those whe came among them, gave but lit- 
tle encouragement to outsiders to share in 
their lot. It wasthe localism or provin- 
cialism of Virginia that cut her off from 
the vast stream of life and wealth poured 
from all countries into the North and West. 

Another cause, which is kindred to the 
last one mentioned, is the doctrine of state 
rights, which, as it has been expounded by 
her politicians, was the upas tree of Ameri- 
can politics and the direct cause of the 
Civil War. This doctrine sprang up in 


Virginia, It was founded upon the recog- 
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nized constitutional limitation of the | never come from the policy that has | and propose to graft an alien idea upon 


powers of the National Government, and 
of the right of the states, each for itself, to 
develop its own resources in its own way; 
but it was made the pretext for the weaken- 
ing of the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon the National Government,and 
for preventing the blending of the people 
of the several states into one great nation, 
end turning their affections from the whole 
country to the narrow bounds of a state. 
The original doctrine of the Resolutions of 
1798 was harmless enough until it was ex- 
tended so as to deny to the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to enforce its laws and to 
decide upon the limits of its powers. Asa 
consequence of the doctrine of state rights, 
the people of the South gradually came to 
worship their states and to hate their 
country; to believe that Virginia or South 
Carolina was greater than the United States; 
to belittle the nation, by which alone we 
maintain our relations with foreign coun- 
tries and develop and blend into harmony 
and wealth the industries and productions 
of many states. This doctrine tends to 
elevate the states, whose administration 
should be simply domestic; while the 
nation exercises all power over commerce 
and enjoys nearly all the great resources of 
indirect taxation. It was partly this eleva- 
tion of the state above the nation that led 
Virginia to burden herself with a debt 
that she is now unwilling to pay, and to 
attempt tasks of internal improvement 
which the nation alone has resources to 
cope with. Since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the states are so limited in their 
powers of taxation that they should con- 
tract no debt, but should apply the direct 
taxes, which their people can readily pay, 
to the domestic objects for which alone 
they should be levied—the maintenance of 
their courts, the support of their schools, 
and their local roads and charities, When 
they go beyond these and kindred domestic 
powers, they trench upon the duties of the 
National Government and cripple their 
own resources. The doctrine of state 
rights produces provincialisms, jealousies, 
and dislike; cultivates a narrow, instead of 
a national view of things; and is still one 
of the dangers that threaten the country. 


But the last and, perhaps, the chief re- 
sulting cause of the rcasons already given 
is the adherence of Virginia to the Demo- 
cratic party. This party, springing out of 
honest differences of opinion, at the begin- 
ning of the century, as to the powers of the 
National Government, has imbibed the nar- 
rowest provincialism of the most extreme 
school of states rights. For many years it 
was controlled by the Virginia idea, as the 
advocate and supporter of American slav- 
ery and of states rights. It was the slave 
of asection. It united all the Southern 
states in its support, and held the worst 
elements of Northern society in an unnat- 
ural coalition with slavery, by which for 
years it ruled the country and finally in- 
volved it in war. By the agency of the 
Republican party, uniting the chief ele- 
ments of strength in Northern society, its 
power was broken; and te this we owe, 
during the last twenty years, the enormous 
development, assured strength, high credit 
and standing, at home and abroad, of the 
United States of America. Now the 
nation asserts its powers, develops 
its resources, expands its commerce, in- 
creases its credit, and is recognized among 
all civilized nations as a leading power. 
The beneficial effects of this policy are 
only endangered by the solid South still 
adhering to the fallacies of the school of 
Virginia politics, supported by all the dis- 
appointed elements in the North, and 
looking to a solid South as a means of the 
attainment of the national offices and 
honors. The resources of Virginia will 
never be developed until she catches the 
spirit that makes this country a nation, and 
not a confederacy. Until then her efforts 
for progress and healthy development will 
be abortive. The sameclass of people who 
in Virginia are Democrats, and by whose 
agency alone her resources can be vitalized, 
are Republicans in the North; and until 
these two can act in harmony together she 
must continue to decay. We may mourn, 
as we do, the neglected opportunities of a 
fair region, favored by Providence with 





every natural advantage; but success can 





wasted Virginia and left her harbors 
unused and her resources undeveloped. 
Her true remedy is to become Republican 
in polities and national in her sympathies, 
when all her waste places will be glad- 
dened with industry and her valleys teem 
ing with wealth. 


NATIONAL CHBISTIANITY. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





My argument has been made clear, I 
trust, by this time; but let me state it briefly 
once more. It is conceded that the Consti- 
tution is not Christian, if we look at its let- 
ter only; but its spirit is Christian, because 
it was devised to support and perpetuate a 
Christian Civilization which it found exist- 
ing, and in which it recognized inestimable 
blessings. Not the Christian religion as 
such, but the forms of society which it has 
created are embodied in the instrument; 
and when it expressly recognizes the com- 
mon law it expressly recognizes the Chris- 
tian morality on which that law is based. 
Also, it is a free civilization which is char- 
tered and protected by the Constitution. 
A hundred years of testimony and prece- 
dent have placed all this beyond dispute; 
and the blessings we have enjoyed as 
Christians, during all that period, are the 
sufficient evidence of its being all that 
Christians need require of a Political Con- 
stitution. We have only to see to it that 
the people are kept under the power and 
influence of Christianity, God being our 
helper, and the Constitution will continue 
to be Christian. It may be subverted and 
destroyed; but not till the national heart 
and mind are first alienated from the 
power and restraints of the Gospel. It 
rests on a Christian Civilization, and is 
adequate for its defense ; and in that sense 
it is a Christian Constitution and we are 
a Christian Nation. 

But I have not written to amuse myself 
and others with abstractions. I have pur- 
posed to reach the practical question: How 
shall we preserve the National Christianity 
amid perils which now encompass and 
threaten it? I answer: Let all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, without ref- 
erence to ecclesiastical questions, and mere- 
ly as citizens, unite to resist encroachments, 
to sustain the moral sentiment of the 
people in harmony with the Common Law, 
and to make themselves felt by politi- 
cians of all classes as a body that must 
be respected in the choice of magis- 
trates and in the administration of justice. 

Now, I have endeavored to show that, 
even were it possible, it is impolitic to 
attempt to amend the Constitution by the 
introduction of a vulnerable clause in favor 
of Christianity as such. That which is 
‘* vital in every part,” cannot die, except by 
annibilation; but, introduce your amend- 
ment as the seat of vitality, how easy to 
stab it with a death-wound! My appeal, 
therefore, is, first of all, to those excellent 
and zealous men who, recognizing the 
perils at which I have glanced, have already 
associated themselves to preserve our Na- 
tional Christianity; but who seem to me to 
have made a fatal mistake in proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, as the 
measure and remedy which are required. 
I am sure they will not accuse me of indif- 
ference to the noble ends to which they 
have called the attention of their Christ- 
loving fellow-citizens; but, after a pumber 
of years, it is evident that they do not com- 
mand the concurrence of such men in any 
sufficient degree. Nay, it is evident that 
many of those most interested in the work 
of the Gospel are unable to agree with them 
that an amendment is the thing to be 
desired. How can we expect to move the 
popular mind when the leaders of popular 
thought are so generally unable to. see any 
good in such a measure? I know what will 
be answered; but the ends we seek are not 
to be gained by political agitation, much 
Jess through war and bloodshed, as in the 
instance which will naturally suggest itself 
seemed unavoidable. 

And, again, I ask them: Why begin by a 
fatal surrender of our actual Constitution 
to the enemy ? Why place ourselves out- 

side of the Constitution and give them the 
fortress? 1 think we do just this when, 
after a hundred years, we profess ourselves 
dissatisfied with the work of our fathers, 
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their old root and stock. Think of the 
position in which we place ourselves, and 
think of the high and honorable position to 
which we elevate the infidels: we the assail- 
ants, and they the defenders of the Consti- 
tution! How can we ask any political 
party to accept such a proposal as the 
feature of acampaign? I think no party 
will ever be persuaded to such a move- 
ment; but, as better men than I am think 
otherwise, let me suggest what must follow 
the attempt, supposing such a crusade 
undertaken. First of all, we should give 
our enemies what they can never give them- 
selves, and what alone can make them 
formidable —that is, organization. We 
give them, also, a grand and very specious 
war-cry: “‘The Constitution in danger.” 
We put into their mouths the indignant 
howl of ‘“‘ Church and State,” and vainly 
should we try to stem the flery floods it 
would let loose. Next, having put such a 
weapon into the hands of infidel brawlers, 
we should find everywhere ‘‘ Tom Paine 
clubs” and other Jacobin organizations, 
set up to maintain the Constitution of our 
forefathers against priestcraft. Then we 
should find our unhappy admissions forced 
back upon us with tremendous force. We 
should be obliged to confront the popular 
prejudices stirred up in favor of a Godless 
Constitution, handed down to us by Wash- 
ington and his compeers, They would 
boast of a ‘‘ Constitution confessedly un- 
Christian, under which we have prospered 
beyond all example for a century; a Con- 
stitution which is an argument, therefore, 
for infidelity, and which, because it is 
such, these hypocrites desire to destroy 
before our Godless Constitution shall have 
secured to the American people any further 
benefits ‘of such inestimable value.” I 
need dono more than suggest the pamphlets, 
broadsides, caricatures, and infidel publica- 
tions of every sort which would flood the 
land, and of which the perpetual chorus 
would be: ‘No change of the immortal 
Atheistic Constitution, which was created 
by the wisdom of our infidel forefathers of 
the American Revolution.” Now, in view 
of the new colonization to which I have 
referred, which knows nothing of our true 
history, who does not see that nothing 
would be more easy than to leaven the next 
generation with such ideas, provided 
Christians consent in a surrender to un- 
belief and communism of the impregnable 
fortress of our Christian Constitution ? 

On the other hand, taking the ground 
for which all must allow that, at least, a 
fair and a strong argument can be made 
that our Constitution ie Christian, in the 
only desirable form for a political system, 
how easy it will be, under Gop, for the 
Christians of America to entrench them- 
selves against infidel assaults, under the 
standard of our historical Christianity. We 
give the enemy the unenviable position of 
the innovator; we throw on him the impos- 
sible task of proving that our Constitution 
is Godless; we load him with the odious 
work of assailing the Christian character 
of Washington, Franklin, Jay, and others 
who took a leading part in framing the 
Constitution; and, more than all, we over- 
whelm him with the torrent of legislation, 
testimony, precedent, and judicial decis- 
ions which for a hundred years have 
defined us a Christian people, and fostered 
every effort of Christians to make their 
institutions the prop and mainstay of the 
Republic. 

Not to waste words, let me urge only the 
further consideration that we have no 
time tolose. While our brethren are calt- 
ing for an amendment which cannot be 
hoped for very speedily, they are allowing 
the new generation to grow up under the 
infidel echo of their own idea—that we are 
not a Christian nation, and that our Con- 
stitution is atheistical. Besides, they are 
dividing the Christianity of the land by a 
fruitless controversy as to the Constitution, 
when our whole object should be to mass 
the Christians of America in defense of a 
Constitution which has certainly done us 
yno harm, and which, it is easy to show, 
has been favorable to the growth and sup- 
port of Christian institutions for a century 
of unexampled progress and human happi- 
ness, The nature of my appeal is, there- 
fore, as follows: I ask our honored breth- 
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to modify their plan, so that we can vuite 
with them in endeavoring to awaken all 
good citizens to the support of Christian 
Civilization as our only base of national 
existence. Happily, their actual plans and 
purposes are all that we could wish—leav- 
ing out only their attack on the Constitu- 
tion. Their valuable organ, the Christian 
Statesman, ‘‘is established to discuss the 
principles of government in the light of 
Christianity; to maintain existing Christian 
features in our government; to resist the 
encroachments of secularism; and to advo- 
cate the proposed Religious Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
Now, observe the all-important words ‘‘ to 
maintain existing Christian features in our 
government,” and let me ask: Why not stop 
with such words, or add to them only the 
words as guaranteed to us and to our child- 
ren by the Constitution of our forefathers? Let 
us depend upon it, it will be easier to 
change the Constitution of this society 
than to amend that of the United States; 
and let me suggest that when once this 
socicty shall so amend its constitution it 
will rally to its work and labors of love 
such a support as has never been com- 
manded by any society in the land. It will 
present a platform of civil rights and pro- 
pose a work of Christian Civilization which 
will unite American Christians for a com- 
mon stand against the destructive elements 
which now threaten the Republic. 

St. Paul taught us the right and duty of 
Christians to take such a stand when he 
said to the centurion ‘“‘I was free born”; 
and yet more early in the history of his 
apostolic work, when he maintained his 
citizenship, under Roman constitutions, 
against the magistrates of Philippi, saying: 
‘They have beaten us openly, uncon- 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us 
into prison; and now do they thrust us out 
privily? Nay, verily; but let them come 
themselves and fetch us out.” Against the 
mawkish spirit which invites persecution, 
this glorious martyr of Christ thus teaches 
us not to throw away our lives and liberties, 
nor to lend any hand to our persecutors. 
It is our duty to live and to serve God, as 
Sreemen, as long as we can. But prevention 
is better than cure; and, unless we wish to 
invite the invasion of our Christian liberties, 
it is time we should unite to perpetuate 
them. I appeal, therefore, to a noble 
Christian organization, already existing, to 
enlarge and to rectify its base, and to open 
its doors wide enough to let all good 
Christians in America unite with them in 
‘‘maintaining existing Christian features in 
our government. 

But, if this cannot be; if our brethren 
cannot conscientiously accept an appcal 
dictated by our respect, and by our love 
for those who have been the earliest to 
alarm the land against the ‘‘ encroachments 
of secularism,” then let us organize, nev- 
ertheless, and establish a league for the 
support of the National Constitution, and 
of the Christian Civilization of which it is 
the safeguard. By the time we reach the 
grand centenary of the Constitution (1887), 
those of us who may be living will cele- 
brate it by such a demonstration of Na- 
tional Christianity as never has been pos- 
sible heretofore. The material splendors of 
the great Exhibition of 1876 pale before the 
moral grandeur of what might be accom- 
plished to celebrate National Christianity 
in this manner. It would be left to the 
divers denominations, each in its own way, 
to usher in the great week with anthems 
and thanksgivings and hymns to God in 
Christ; but, as fellow-citizens, mutually 
tolerant and grateful to God for the un- 
speakable gift of religious freedom, there 
might be organized among us, everywhere, 
such gatherings in support of our Christian 
Civilization as would insure the respect of 
the nations abroad, while the consequence 
at home would be the enforcement upon 
all parties, and upon all legislative councils, 
of the grand idea that Christians claim the 
Constitution as theirs, and are strong 
enough, when combined, to resist all 
encroachments and to grind to powder any 
faction that may threaten to subvert it. 

As yet, we area people sadly deficient in 
elements of a national cohesion. Of divers 
races and religions, there are among us 
only a few common ideas, by which all 
that is good can be massed against all that 
is evil, for the common weal. The 
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national conscience is in peril, therefore, 
and we have no common standard of 
morals, except as we find it in the Consti- 
tution and in the Common Law, as part 
thereof. Now we are taught by George 
Washington that ‘‘ morality is the necessary 
spring of popular government,” and he is 
emphatic in applying this rule to every 
form of free government. I have been struck 
with the discriminating Christian feeling 
with which he also shows that mere human 
nature is not equal to the support of a true 
morality, and with which, without saying 
so, he embodies the great principle of 
grace, and its necessity to our nature, in 
words to which infidel moralists may well 
give heed. He says: ‘‘ Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion.” And now 
observe what he adds, in words worthy of 
a Butler or a Bossuet, meeting the objec- 
tion so constantly set up in behalf of moral 
men who reject the Gospel: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education upon minds of a peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principles.” These 
are golden words, and what Washington 
meant by ‘‘religious principles” let that 
man of deeds rather than words express, 
by the bowed head with which he kissed 
the Holy Bible, when he took the first oath 
of Chief-Magistracy to maintain the Con- 
stitution. 

To the Constitution, then, let us rally as 
to the focus of all that is common to Ameri- 
can Christians. Let us accept such a 
league as shall bring together, independent 
of party and apart from any religious 
specialties, all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity; all who love the name 
which believers first received at Antioch. 
Let us meet as Christians only; let us look 
one another in the face, as brothers; let us 
discuss, heart to heart and eye to eye, all 
the social questions on which our National 
Christianity depends; and let us make it 
respected by politicians and feared by evil- 
doers. Let us demand upright men for 
magistrates, and let us lend a high moral 
support to all public men, irrespective of 
party, who shew themselves fearless in the 
discharge of public duties. For one, I do 
not look forward to the great date (1887) 
of the centennial as one which I can expect 
to see; but I long to organize, even now, 
such a celebration for that great year as 
may make AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY as 
evident to the world as our other charac- 
teristics are already. Let it be a year 
memorable to posterity for such a demon- 
stration. Let bells, and illuminations, and 
festival evergreens, and banners be pre- 
pared for it. Everywhere let the motto be 
‘‘Our Christian Constitution,” and under- 
neath let us inscribe the quotation: ‘‘ Done 
in convention, by the unanimous consent of 
the states present, the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, in the YEAR OF OUR LorD, 1787.” 

Burro, N. Y. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
TO THE TURQUOISE MINES. 








BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Lew WALLACE). 


TRAVELING westward, there came to our 

view the first Placer Mountain; behind it the 
melon-shaped Sandia, 13,000 feet in air; 
and far southward the detached range of 
the Manzana Mountains. A plateau, the 
highest of equal area on the globe, varied 
with sterile vegas and dreary sierras, which 
reminded the early adventurers of their 
own Old Castile, and so like it one can 
imagine it had once been the home of 
wandering tribes, which have long since 
taken up their spears, struck their tents, 
and sought new camps in the furthest 
East. 
The grama grass is low and dry, like 
wiry moss, and in the distance takes a wan, 
ashen hue, more ghastly than white. The 
cactus is the only shrub in sight. A gaunt 
starved thing, the leper of the vegetable 
world, forbidding our approach. 

The lively prairie dog (who is no dog, 
but a marmot) saluted as we passed. Hav- 
ing early learned the fifth beatitude, I sup- 
press a description of him. Nor shall we 
ask how he exists without water, or seek to 
know if there is a snake at the bottom of 








his den, and a strange bird dwelling there 
in peace and safety. 

It was June; but not the leafy month of 
June. The only timber—dwarf cedar— 
which can grow in this barren soil was cut 
away years ago; and absence of trees in- 
cludes absence of birds. The friendly 
trill and flutter heard about nests in shady 
places are sadly missed. Now and then a 
black wing flapped overhead, and a crow 
flew down in the road. Living equally 
well on seed, roots, flesh, he thrives alike 
in all-places. And ,except this one sign of 
life, we may journey in some directions a 
whole day and see neither man nor beast, 
bird nor insect. We missed the woodland 
scents, too; the forest fragrance of mint, 
thyme, pennyroyal, and the beeches, whose 
shadows are the curtains of the morning, 
holding its freshness against the power of 
the sun till high noon. The eye soon 
wearies of the leaden hues, and longs for 
the dark leafage which is the glory of the 
Mississippi Valley. The blank, scorched 
plain, lying stark and still in the fierce 
white light, brought a sense of loneliness 
and depression impossible to shake off. 
There was no rest for the sight or the soul. 

But what is this apparition starting from 
a distant clump of greasewood—a grisly 
animal, apparently neither brute nor hu- 
man? Rapidly coming toward us, we 
recognize a creature of the genushomo, ‘‘In 
the desert no one meets a friend,” says the 
Oriental proverb; and there was a general 
stir for arms among the defenders, and 
mute shaking of the head, not intended to 
be seen, when nothing more serviceable 
than a cactus cane was found in the ambu- 
lance. 

Every reader knows the border is the 
chosen field. of the dime novel hero; a 
safe refuge for cut-throats and desperadoes 
of the lowest grades, who live by robbery 
and plunder, and that it is wise for the 
tourist to put on his pistol with his watch, 
or, in the expressive slang of the frontier, 
he may be blighted by lead fever before 
sundown. 

Outlaws from Mexico and Texas haunt 
the mountain springs and prowl about the 
cafions of the territories; and, in dread of 
them, hunters go in parties, and look well 
to their arms when they enter narrow de- 
files or a dark, lonesome gulch. 

These vagabonds subsist on the fat of the 
land, where the country is most sparsely 
settled, and are the only buyers who have 
credit and are not crowded for payment by 
the Israelites who control the dry goods 
business of the territory. The ranchero 
never refuses them milk, eggs, or mutton; 
and the dark-eyed Mexican girl serves them 
with diligence, under promise of payment 
when they come again. Given a voice in 
the matter, this is not such a character as 
we like to encounter on an empty plain, 
even in broad daylight; and, as he neared us, 
the ladies involuntarily drew close together 
and scanned him thoroughly. 

A powerful fellow, of giant frame and dan- 
gerous muscle,and, though unarmed, a foe to 
dread in any fight. He wore a shoddy coat 
probably bought on compulsory credit of the 
Wandering Jew of Tularosa ; buckskin pants, 
with fringed side-stripes of Indian work, 
tucked inside of heavy cavalry boots, pon- 
derous brass spurs jingling as he walked; a 
red{cotton handkerchief knotted around his 
throat. An immense slouched sombrero— 
in the style of the Mexican cadallero—drab, 
with a rosette and cord of red and tinsel, 
covered his forehead and shaded eyes rest- 
less and penetrating like a blackbird’s. A 
shaggy, unshorn mane, reddened with dust 
and sunburn, fell over the buffalo neck and 
shoulders; matted beard, a very jungle- 
reached almost to the cartridge-belt, and, 
blown aside by the wind, revealed the out- 
line of revolvers in his breast-pockets. He 
carried a Winchester rifle easily as a gentle- 
man carries his cane; a leather belt, buckled 
around his waist, was filled with cartridges, 
and bore a murderous-looking knife in its 
sheath. 

When this shape, of aspect threatening 
and sinister, came within friendly hail, we 
bowed with much suavity. 

‘*Texas Jack! Buenos dias!” said Juan 
Fresco, who well became his name; and, 
serene as summer, he shifted the reins and 
laid his hand on the navaja. 

The frontiersman touched his hat-brim 
with his big forefinger, sunburnt to a ver- 








million red, quietly passed on toward the 
Galisteo, and we saw him no more. When 
fairly out of sight of the outlaw, we felt 
brave as lions. 

‘‘ A prospector,” said one, mildly. 

‘Yes, and never without a prospect,” 
said the antiquarian, bringing out an old 
witticism. 

‘* A black sheep without any white spots,” 
added another. ‘‘ They always bring up 
on the frontier.” 

And,very hilarious under the sense of re- 
lief, we courageously debated what we 
would have done had the robber attempted 
robbery and ordered us to hold up our 
hands. The men of the pen would have 
been mere boys in the grip of this son of 
the border; and we cheered ourselves with 
telling tales of how ‘‘ just such men” had 
gone out without pistols to seek their for- 
tunes, and had never been heard of after- 
ward. 

The weakest of weeklies is dull and in. 
sipid compared with the daily experiences 
recounted in New Mexico; and restless 
souls, who hate trammels, who love danger 
for its own sake, and have looked death in 
the face till they cease to fear it, find a 
special charm in the wild ‘game flavor” 
of the frontier. 

The borderer who crossed our path was 
the sort of soldier who in March, 1862, un- 
der the rebel General Sibley,came up from 
Texas, forded the Rio Grande at a point be- 
low Fort Craig, fought the Union troops 
under Gen. Canby at Valverde, and again 
at Cafion Glorietta,fifteen miles from Santa 
Fé. Inthat narrow pass, where flanking 
was out of the question, a severe fight be- 
tween infantry and artillery occurred, in 
which the rebels were victorious, and Sib- 
ley entered the capital city without meet- 
ing further resistance. 

His Texan Rangers, like Texas Jack, 
were half savage; a desperate set, having 
no higher motive than plunder and adven- 
ture. Each one was mounted on a mus- 
tang horse, and carried a rifle, a toma- 
hawk, a bowie-knife, a pair of Colt’s re- 
volvers,and a lasso for catching and throw- 
ing the horses of a flying enemy. Not 
valuing their own lives at a pin’s fee, 
they gave no quarter and expected none. 

About eleven o’clock the breeze dropped, 
and the sun came up with a dry, sultry 
scorch, like flame. Our spirits flagged, the 
stories ended, laughter and song died 
away; nor could we rouse to the least in- 
terest in a herdsman’s ranche—a mud-built 
hive,swarming with Mexican drones, 

‘* What a weary land!” said Thalia. 

‘‘ All lands are weary for women,” said 
her elder sister; and for a time nothing 
was heard but the harsh grinding of wheels 
in the gravelly sand. : 

In such emptiness it was a stirring event 
to be overtaken by a Pueblo Indian, who 
passed us with a swinging stride, rarely 
seen off the boards of a country theater. 
This 

“ Wild warrior of the Turquoise Hills” 

is tame enough now. Always a tiller of 
the soil, he is the original, in fact, the 
aboriginal granger. A picturesque figure, 
in a handsome striped blanket, with red 
girth around his waist and a crown of green 
leaves, like the classic fillet, shading his 
forehead. We were fortunate, too, in see 
ing a half-grown boy chase jack-rabbits 
with a curved stick, hurling it with whir. 
ring sound, in the style of the boomerang, 
till lately thought exclusively Australian. 
The stripling appeared like the bird-hunter 
of the Nile carved in basso relievo on the 
oldest tomb at Thebes, Weapon and atti- 
tude of the Egyptian are precisely the same 
as those of the boyish red hunter of North 
America. 

The more we learn of Eve's family, the 
surer the proofs of a common parentage. 
Guided by the same instinct, the tools of 
various nations, unknown to each other, 
are the same and the measure of their ad. 
vancement; showing how little depends on 
accident, and how closely they are connect 
ed with the organism and, therefore, with 
the necessities of man. So striking is the 
parallel between aborigines im every con- 
tinent that with difficulty do we divest our- 
selves of the idea that there must have been 
some direct intercommunication. 

A band of tender green, restful to the 
sight, follows the course of a poor, tired, 
sluggish stream, sixteen miles from Santa 
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Fé; and a mile or two down its soundless 
current we descried a group of cottonwood 
trees—an oasis,indeed—shading a low adobe 
house. The green leaves in restless flutter 
and the brook gave the spot an appearance 
of home not often found in the square of 
brown mud wall which makes the Mexican 
domicile. 

Along the margin of the nameless stream 
is a border of alkali, sprinkled in patches 
like salt over the ground. Of course, we 
were struck with thirst at sight of running 
water; but prudently contented ourselves 
with that in our canteens, rather than risk 
drinking alkali, which abounds in New 
Mexico, so strong in some streams that fish 
cannot live inthem. In many places the 
ranchero digs,to find only a mocking fluid, 
deadly alike to man, beast, and vegetation. 
And we comprehend the Arabian saying: 
‘*The water provider is always blest, being 
daily remembered in the prayers of the 
faithful.” 

Our road was an easy descent all the way, 
the Cerillos being nearly 3,000 feet lower 
than Santa Fé. The founderof the antique 
city (Don Antonio de Espego) described 
this country with Spanish exuberance, in 
a letter to Philip Second: ‘‘The earth is 
filled with gold, silver, and turquoises.” 
And the gallant adventurer threw such 
glowing light upon it,the king at once sent 
a thousand men to colonize and possess the 
province. 

As we quietly journeyed along, I pon- 
dered on the very moderate basis the heroic 
Cavaliers,those old Spanish filibusters, had 
for the brilliant reports sent back to Spain. 
Leaving the ambulance within a mile of 
the mines, we toiled wearily along the 
mountains, well named the Rocky. Their 
surface is strewn with fragments, broken as 
if chipped with hammers—a ragged pave- 
ment, which bruised our feet, tore our 
shoes, and wore out our patience; and when 
at last we reached the first mine, we thought 
it but a continuation of vs Cerillos, 
The most ancient is much the largest, and 
to this we directed our steps. Under the 
dizzy crags which overhang it is a sheltered 
recess, blackened with smoke and bedded 
with ashes made by camp-fires of Indians, 
who still frequent the spot, in search of the 
precious chalchuite. With difficulty we 
reached this cave, and, leaning over the 
edge, looked down and saw, not a narrow, 
black shaft, but half a mountain cut away. 
Undoubtedly, the mineral lay here which, 
through countless generations, furnished 
the Indian kings with their most valued 
ornaments. The yawning pit is two hun- 
dred feet deep and more than three hun- 
dred in diameter. Probably the work of 
aborigines before De Soto’s requiem 
mingled with the voice of the rushing 
waters of his burial-place; when Columbus 
had seen the New World only in that vis- 
ion of the night, where the unknown voice 
whispered: ‘‘God will cause thy name to 
be wonderfully resounded through the 
earth, and will give thee the keys of the 
gutes of the Ocean, which are closed with 
strong chains.” On the walls of the great 
excavation Nature has gently, patiently 
done what she could to smooth the rugged 
crags, and has thrown out of their fissures 
a scant growth of shrubs and trailed a scar- 
let blossom here and there on a threadlike 
stem. At the bottom, on stones crumbling 
with age, stained and weather-worn, are 
dwarf pines, the growth of centuries. In 
this close amphitheater there is no breeze to 
stir their tops, and their motionless foliage, 
with its somber shadows, adds to the ever- 
present mountain-gloom. 

Thousands of tons of rock have been 
crushed from the solid mass, and thrown 
up in such a high heap it seems another 
mountain, overgrown with old pines and 
dry, gray mosses. On afew fragments we 
noticed the turquoise stain—“ indication” 
of valuable mineral. When we consider 
that all this digging, hewing, and hacking 
were done by hand-labor alone, without 
knowledge of domestic animals, iron, or 
gunpowder, the débris carried away in sacks 
of skins, the enormity of the work is the 
more impressive. The tradition is that the 
chalchuite mines, through immemorial ages 
known to the primitive race, were pos- 
sessed by the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Indian slaves then worked them,un- 
der the lash of the conqueror, until 1680, 
when, by accident, a portion of the rock 





from which we had our first view fell, and 
killed thirty Pueblos. The Spaniards im- 
mediately made a requisition on the town 
of San Marcos for more natives to take 
their places; when, with a general upris- 
ing, they drove the hated oppressor from 
the country as far south as E) Paso del 
Norte. I give the tale for what it is worth. 
Mining atmospheres are the favorite haunts 
of fable, and a spice of truth is enough to 
flavor whole volumes of stories, charming 
but delusive. An airy legend hovers about 
Santa Fé that two stones from ‘‘ Za Cana- 
da de las Minas” —*' Glen of Mines”—are 
still among the crown jewels of Arragon. 
But chalchuites were valueless after being 
once submitted to the jewelers of Spain; 
and the sparkling story, like many another 
told by the camp-fire, loses its original 
brightness when removed to the searching 
light of the student’s lamp. 

Careful analysis shows the constituents 
of the chalchuites are nearly the same as 
those of the Persian turquoises, and their 
formation the result of infiltration. Some- 
times they are washed up by heavy rains; 
but usually are discovered by digging in the 
sandstone or are broken out from the 
body of the rock. 

Not being disposed to dig, we retraced 
our path, and climbed around to the top of 
the shelving crag above us, and looked over 
the plateau. Eastwardly it stretches to- 
ward Santa Fé, beyond which the stony 
mountains lift their high heads. On the 
southwest it opens toward the Rio Grande 
in a measureless vista, where earth and sky 
appear to meet. A plain, oppressive in its 
vastness, lying in the midst of a stone 
wilderness, its sameness relieved by the 
solitary peaks Sandia and Albuquerque. 
In every direction mountains grim and 
fixed as walls of adamant, apparently im 
movable as the throne of God. Low in the 
horizon one feathery cloud hung moveless 
in a sapphire sky. The world seemed 
stricken dead. No verdure to cool the 
parched grass; no water, ‘‘the eye of the 
earth” glancing up toward heaven; no 
waving branches, beckoning like friendly 
hands to cool shade and shelter; no wagon- 
road or foot-path to mark the track of men; 
not a sound to break a stillness which is 
not the hush of profound peace, but the 
everlasting silence of death. 

Save the one shining spot of gauzy vapor, 
the blue above was without a blur. The 
sun was at meridian, and in its hard glitter 
the scorched summits looked like they were 
at white heat. The sca is lonely; but it 
has shifting color, sound, and motion. The 
silence of the land is deeper. If there had 
been the note of a bird, the hum of bees, 
even a grasshopper’s chirp, it had been a 
relief; but in the far-reaching desolation I 
alone drew breath. All else was still as 
the breast when the spirit has fled. 

The influence was benumbing to the 
senses, and as I stood in infinite solitude, 
a stone among stones, there came over me 
the feeling that this melancholy waste is 
the skeleton of our Mother Earth; that the 
dust of which all flesh is made has been 
blown away, scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, leaving these gray old bones for- 
lorn and unburied through the long, slow 
centuries, till the coming of the Great Day 
for which all other days were made. 

The voices below were too remote for 
my hearing, and (how absurd it now ap- 
pears) it was ‘‘company” to spy a speck- 
led chameleon, sunning himself on a rock; 
and, as he quickly slipped between its 
cracks and vanished, I was left the more 
alone. Listening to silence, as it were, 
there swept across my memory the words 
of the hymn familiar in childhood as the 
dear face which bent above my cradle: 


“ O’er all these wide extended plains 
Shines one eternal day.” 


If the singer had ever faced the blinding 
glare of high noon on the wide-extended 
plains of the Rocky Mountains, he would 
have tuned his harp anew, and hymned the 
rivers of waters in a dry place, the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. 

I soon sought that refuge from the desert 
scorch, and, snatching at shrubs to keep 
from slipping, scrambled down the moun- 
tain by a dizzy, winding way, the loosened 
stones rolling after me to the bottom of the 
mine. How pleasant the smoke of the 
camp-fire! Its leaping flame and crackle 
were a welcome back to life again. And 








never till then did I know how much sweet- 
er than harp or horn the sound of human 
voices can be. 

Long before I joined my companions I 
had heard shouts of exultation, and, won 
dering what prospector had “‘ struck it,” I 
learned that a piece of chalchuite had been 
brought out of the lining of & seam where 
it had lain under the roots of a stunted 
shrub, in appearance not unlike spicewood. 
It was nearan inch in length by half an 
inch in thickness; a large and lovely speci- 
men, the color sea-green, delicately shaded 
into blue—the latter the result of decompo- 
sition, so the scientist said. 

The owner of this ‘‘ regular bonanza” 
was our driver. He made no effort to con- 
ceal his delight; and with reason, for it 
was a rare piece of mineral, and he a lucky 
miner to obtain it with so little trouble, or 
even to get it at all. Such a stone the 
gentleand gracious Montezuma might have 
worn in his signet-ring or set in the clasp 
of his green mantle of feather-work. Such 
a gift would have made still brighter the 
bright eyes of the laughing Princess Nenet- 
zin, the spoiled darling, whose death was 
the crowning horror of the Noche Triste. 

I had sniffed coffee from afar, and now 
we were ready to pass the cup that not ine- 
briates, sung by the temperate Cowper. 
Our cloth was laid on a table-rock, the 
feast was spread, we ate, drank, and were 
merry. The dumb spell of the desert snapt, 
only the peace of the perpetual hills re- 
mained. Resting in the fragrant shade of 
the pines, we talked of Montezuma, the sad- 
dest, proudest chief of Indian history, 
whose name is still a majestic memory 
among the degraded, broken-hearted Pue- 


blos. 
Not now can I tell you the beautiful be- 


liefa they cherish regarding him—the pecu- 
liar friend of the red ruce, shadowy above 
all things, yet real above all things, who 
dwelt among them as a god, yet a familiar 
friend. He was the brother and equal of 
the Unseen One, whose name it is death to 
utter; and the chiefs still watch for him at 
sunrise beside the sacred fire in the estufa, 
claiming his promise to come again from 
his throne in the sun, and bring back the 
faded glories of his fallen people. All 
their traditions point to the second advent 
of their beloved prophet, priest, and king; 
who disappeared from the earth when it 
was young, and who will not fail, in the 
fullness of time, to redeem the promise 
made to his red children. 

The ground was strewn with fragments 
of broken pottery, the unfailing sign of the 
ancient Pueblo, the rightful owner of this 
soil. They were colored maroon red, light 
clay, and dark brown, with markings of 
black. At sight of them the antiquarian 
fell to wandering among tombs, discours- 
ing on fallen kingdoms, extinct races, 
wrecks of empire, and columns voiceless as 
the gray stones of Pestum. He was learned 
and eloquent; but none of these things 
move me. Our little scraps were but the 
elder and better counterparts of the poor 
potteries the Pueblos make at this day; and 
merely prove, what I believe has never been 
disputed, that North America has been in- 
habited from a remote period. I know there 
are enthusiasts who insist there was a pre- 
historic race, displaced by what we call 
aborigines, which had a civilization com- 
paring favorably with those of the Old 
World. What that civilization was let the 
stone hatchet, the dingy pottery, with its 
graceless tracings, testify, when laid beside 
relics from Etruria the Beautiful. The 
Western fragments are in beggarly contrast 
with the exquisite vases and jewel-work 
which are the model and despair of the 


modern artist. ; 
Several inferior bits of chalchuite were 


dug out of the ancient wastage; but the 
color was faint, as if they had not lain long 
enough for a thorough dyeing. We added 
to our collection an arrowhead of jasper 
and one of obsidian, nicely flaked and 
pointed; and gave a dollar for the largest 
Indian hatchet I have ever seen, brought 
up by the enterprising Juan Fresco from 
an abandoned silver mine, hard by. It was 
roughened and time-worn, and had lain 
there how long—ah! Quien sabe? 

It may interest some believer in the 
perishing theory of ‘‘ Ages” to know the 
Stone Age is not ended in New Mexico. 
Within the present generation, it is said, re- 





mote tribes have used as a weapon, offensive 
and defensive, the stone hatchet, tied by a 
thong of deerskin to a wooden handle. As 
Sir John Herschel said of something else, 
this is one of those things which,according 
to received theories, ought not to happen. 

We lingered under tbe solemn pines, 
groping with shadows, viable and unseen, 
loth to leave. The hwary hills, so lone 
and untrodden, began to be possessed of 
strange enchantment. The place was ours 
by right of discovery. We were a band of 
explorers, the first to break a silence last- 
ing since the morning stars sang at crea- 
tion’s dawn. Perhaps the witchery was a 
variation of the prevalent miner’s fever, 
for the day was waning when we reluctant- 
ly gave over our search for precious min- 
eral. 

In the shining of the loveliest afterglow 
this side of Heaven, we sought the wagon, 
standing in the level expanse, like a ship at 
anchor. A freshening breeze blew cheeri- 
ly, and, turning back as we drove away,we 
watched the swift-coming Night gather the 
mountains tenderly, one by one, into her 
bosom and touch their scarred, stern faces 
with ineffable beauty. 

Santa Fx, New MEXICO. 





A PLEA FOR PRIMITIVE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


FROM THE ADMISSIONS OF SKEPTICAL 
CRITICISM. 








BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





Few have an idea of the intensity of the 
critical conflict about the life of Christ and 
the Apostolic Church which has been going 
on among scholars since Strauss published 
the first edition of his ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” at Tibin- 
gen, in 1835. There is not a chapter or 
verse of the New Testament, not a fact or 
doctrine of primitive Christianity, which 
has not been thoroughly searched by schol- 
ars of opposite spirit and tendency. The 
very foundations of our faith were assailed 
with the weapons of learning as they have 
never been before. The battle began in 
Germany, was carried to France and Hol- 
land, at last to England, and now rages 
along the whole line of Protestantism and 
is becoming more and more intense. Our 
own country is necessarily drawn into the 
fight, and no theological professor can do 
his full duty or keep pace with the age who 
is not theroughly able to fortify his pupils 
against the attacks of the infidel and semi- 
infidel criticism of the age. Baur, Strauss, 
Renan, Scholten, and Kuenen, and the 
anonymous author of ‘‘ Supernatural Re- 
ligion” have gone to the utmost length in 
revolutionizing the canon and denying the 
authenticity of the apostolic writings. But, 
fortunately, even they leave us a few writ- 
ings of the greatest importance, without 
which they themselves could not assail the 
rest. The writings form a firm fulcrum 
from which we can operate, and we pro- 
pose in this article to turn the tables against 
the negative critics, by reconstructing 
primitive Christianity from the very docu- 
ments which they use or abuse for assailing 
it. 

Those documents of the apostolic age, 
which Dr. Baur and the whole Tubingen 
and Leyden schools admit as being unques- 
tionably genuine and beyond the reach of 
reasonable doubt are four Epistles of Paul— 
namely, the Epistle to the Galatians, two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle 
to the Romans (excepting ch. xvi). Hil- 
genfeld and Lipsius add to them First 
Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon, 
thus allowing seven Pauline Epistics; and 
Renan concedes also Second Thessalonians 
and Colossians to be genuine. All admit, 
also, the Apocalypse to be a production of 
John the Apostle, although they use it as 
the chief lever against the Johannean origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

We sball confine ourselves to the four 
largest Pauline Epistles as sufficient for our 
purpose. These Epistles are of the utmost 
historical as well as doctrinal importance. 
They represent the first Christian generation, 
and were written between 54 and 58—that 
is, within a quarter of a century after the 
crucifixion, when the older apostles and 
most of the principal eye-witnesses of the 
life of Christ were still alive. The writer 
himself was a contemporary of Christ; he 
lived in Jerusalem at the time of the great 
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intimate with the Sanhedrim and the mur- 
derers of Christ ; he was not blinded by favor- 
able prejudice, but was a violent persecutor, 
who had every motive to justify his hos- 
tility; and after his radical conversion (A.D. 
37) he associated with the original disciples 
and could learn their personal experience 
from their own lips. 

Now, in these admitted documents of the 
best educated of the apostles we have the 
clearest evidence of all the great events and 
truths of primitive Christianity, and a sat- 
isfactory answer to the chief objections and 
difficulties of modern skepticism. They 
prove the following points: 

1. The leading facts in the life of Christ: 
his divine mission; his birth from a woman 
of the royal house of David; his holy life 
and example; his betrayal, passion, and 
death for the sins of the world; his resur- 
rection on the third day; his repeated mani- 
festations to the disciples; his ascension and 
exaltation to the right hand of God, whence 
he will return to judge mankind; the adora- 
tion of Christ as the Messiah, the Lord 
and Saviour from sin, the Eternal Son of 
God. Also the election of the twelve; the 
institution of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; the mission of the Holy Spirit; and 
the founding of the Church. Paul! fre- 
quently alludes to these facts, especially 
the crucifixion and resurrection; notin the 
way of a detailed narrative, but incident- 
ally and in connection with doctrinal 
expositions and exhortations, as addressed 
to men already familiar with them from 
oral preaching and instruction.—Compare 
Gal. iv, 4—6; iii, 138; vi, 14. Rom. i, 3; 
iv, 24, 25; v, 8—21; vi, 83—10; viii, 3, 11, 
26, 39; ix, 5; x, 6, 7; xiv, 15; xv, 3. 
I Cor. i, 98; fi, 3,18; v,7; vi, 14; x, 
16; xi, 24—26; xv, 3—8, 45—49. II Cor. 
v, 21. 1 

2. Paul's own conversion and call to the 
apostleship by the personal appearance to 
him of the exalted Redeemer from Heaven. 
—Gal. i, 1, 15, 16. I Cor. ix, 1; xv, 8. 

3. The origin and rapid progress of the 
Christian Church in all parts of the Roman 
Empire, from Jerusalem to Antioch and 
Rome, in Judea, in Syria, in Asia Minor, 
in Macedonia and Achaia. The faith of 
the Roman Church, he says, was known 
‘throughout the world,” and ‘‘in every 
place” there were worshipers of Jesus as 
theirLord. And these little churches main- 
tained a lively and active intercourse with 
each other; and, though founded by differ- 
ent teachers and distracted by differences of 
opinion and practice, they worshiped the 
same Divine Lord and formed one brother 
hood of believers.—Gal. i, 2, 22; ii, 1, 11. 
Rom. i,8; x, 18; xvi, 26. I Cor. i, 12; 
viii, 1; xvi, 19, etc. 

4. The presence of miraculous powers in 
the Church at that time. Paul himself 
wrought the signs and mighty deeds of an 
apostle.—Rom. xv, 18, 19. I Cor. ii, 4; 
ix,2. IL Cor. xii, 12. He lays, however, 
no great stress on the outer sensual miracles, 
and makes more account of the inner 
moral miracles and the constant mani- 
festations of the power of the Holy Spirit in 
regenerating and sanctifying sinful men in 
an utterly corrupt state of society.—I Cor. 
12—14; vi, 9—11. Gal. v, 16—26. Rom. 
chs. vi and viii. 

5. The existence of much earnest contro- 
versy in these young churches—not, indeed, 
about the great facts on which their faith 
was based and which were fully admitted 
on both sides; but about doctrinal and ritual 
inferences from these facts, especially the 
question of the continued obligation of cir. 
cumcision and the Mosaic law and the 
personal question of the apostolic authority 
of Paul. The Judaizers opposed the su- 
perior claims of the older apostles, and 
charged him with a radical departure from 
the venerable religion of their fathers; 
while Paul used against them the argument 
that the expiatory death of Christ and his 
resurrection were deprived of their value if 
justification came from the law.—Gal. ii 
21; v, 2—4. 

6. The essential doctrinal and spiritual 
harmony of Paul with the elder apostles, 
notwithstanding their differences of stand- 
point and field of labor. Here the testi- 
mony of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
ch. ii, 1—10, which is the very bulwark 
of the skeptical school, turns witness 
against it, For Paul expressly states that 








James, Peter, and John, at the Conference 
in Jerusalem, A. D. 50, approved the gos- 
pel he had been preaching during the pre- 
ceding fourteen years; that they ‘‘impart- 
ed nothing” to him, gave him no new 
instruction, imposed on him no new terms 
nor burden of any kind, but that, on the 
contrary, they recognized the grace of God 
in him and his special mission to the Gen- 
tiles, and gave him and Barnabas ‘‘the 
right hand of fellowship,” in token of their 
brotherhood and fidelity. He makes a 
clear and sharp distinction between the 
apostles and ‘the false brethren privily 
brought in, who came to spy out our liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage,” and to whom 
he would not yield, ‘‘ no, not for an hour.” 
The hardest words he has for the Jewish 
apostles are epithets of honor. He calls 
them ‘‘the pillars” of the Church, and 
“the very chiefest” or ‘‘ pre-eminent” 
apostles—Gul. ii, 6,9. II Cor. xii, 5; xii, 
11. 

7. Paul’s collision with Peter at An- 
tioch (Gal. ii, 11—14), which has been 
chiefly emphasized and unduly magnified 
by Baur, Zeller, and the author of ‘‘Su- 
pernatural Religion,” proves, likewise, the 
essential doctrinal harmony, and not the 
irreconcilable antagonism of the two lead- 
ing apostles. For what was the objection 
of Paul to Peter on that occasion? as it 
that he taught false doctrine? No, the 
very contrary: that he acted inconsistently; 
that he withdrew from the Gentile con- 
verts, against his better conviction; that he 
betrayed his own correct principle, in which 
he agreed with Paul, on which he had 
acted at Cwsarea, after the conversion of 
Cornelius, which he had openly professed 
at the Council in Jerusalem, and which he 
practiced in Antioch until he was intim- 
idated by the arrival of some Jewish 
bigots from Jerusalem, who professed to 
actinthe name of James. According to 
the Tiibingen theory, the hypocrisy of Pe- 
ter, which Paul fearlessly and openly re- 
buked, in the interest of the great principle 
of Christian liberty, would bave been the 
other way. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, then, fur- 
nishes itself the best proof for the harmony, 
as well as the difference, between the lead- 
e's of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, and 
confirms the account of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles may be an Irenicum; but it is an Iren- 
icum based upon truth and facts. 

Unton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New YORK. 





THE REWARD OF LOYALTY TO THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


THE STORY OF THE CADDOES, 


BY H. H. 





THe Caddoes are a small tribe of Indians 
who originally lived in Louisiana, and 
afterward in Texas, onthe Brazos River. 
They were « generous people, letting other 
Indians settle on their lands freely. In 
1825 an Indian agent reports to the Depart- 
ment as follows: 


‘“‘The Caddo chief arrived at the 
agency, and I stated to him the wish of 
the Government as respects those small 
bands of Indians residing in Louisiana 
settling on his lands. And he said that he 
had no objection, if it was the wish of the 
Government ; and that he would send a 
runner down amongst them, giving them 
permission to remove on his lands. 

‘‘ The chief observed that he had never 
sold lands to the Government, but he had 
permitted the Quapaws and others that had 
sold their lands to reside amongst his 
people; and he thinks the Government 
should give him a small annuity, for which 
he would be very thankful. 

“‘T am of the opinion that a small annuity 
to the old chief would have a good effect. 
His influence amongst those small bands of 
Indians, both in Louisiana and in the 
Spanish Provinces, is very great.” 


In Texas these Caddoes cultivated farms 
and raised herds of cattle. In 1855 they 
were driven out of Texas by the white set- 
tlers, and moved to the vicinity of Fort 
Cobb, in the Indian Territory, where they 
again made farms. When the Rebellion 
broke out, they were visited by the agents 
of the rebel government, and required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Confed- 
erate Government and join the Choctaws 
in raids on the loyal settlers. This they 
steadily refused to do, and were, in conse- 
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the spring of 1862 the greater part of them 
gradually made their way north. They 
traveled mostly on foot, carrying their 
children and such goods as could be packed 
in bundles. They hid in woods by day 
and traveled by night, like fugitive slaves. 
After long wanderings in wildernesses, 
during which many of them died, they 
finally reached the Arkansas River, in the 
following February. Of what they had 
endured during these months it is heart- 
sickening to think. There were between 
four and five hundred of them, one hun- 
dred and fifty being children. When they 
arrived, they were ‘‘ very anxious to know 
when the 4th of July would come, that 
they might celebrate it, as they had always 
been accustomed to in theirown country.” 

Some goods and provisions were distrib- 
uted to them, by the order of the Govern- 
ment; for which they were very grateful 
and begged that the Great Father at Wash- 
ington might be informed that they would 
always remain loyal to the Government. 

In 1865 Jesse Leavenworth (the son of 
Gen. Henry Leavenworth, U.S.A., and one 
of the best friends the Indians have ever 
had), in testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee in regard to the Sand Creek massa- 
cre, called the attention of the Committee 
to the case of these Caddoes. He said: 


‘**There is a little band of refugee Indi- 
ans, calledthe Caddoes, who, when the Re- 
bellion broke out, were driven from Fort 
Cobb up north, and came in almost to 
Fort Lyon. They came in destitute, freez- 
ing, and almost perishing. They brought 
afew cattle with them, a few hens, a few 
pigs, and a few calves. Major. gs Xo 
ceived them. They were loyal. ey 
were half.civilized. They lived in houses, 
and a better set of men I never met in my 
life—well-disposed, kind-hearted. They 
are like the Pueblos of Mexico. They were 
more than half-civilized. Their women 
dressed in long dresses, the same as our 
American women do. They made good 
bread. Everthing was clean and neat about 
them. They lived at Fort Larned. The 
Government gave them $5,000 annuity two 
years ago. Last year the Government au- 
thorized me to issue to them some goods, 
to the amount of $5,000. I found them at 
the mouth of the Arkansas River. Last 
year they lost over 100 by small-pox. 

here were only 425 of them when the 
first came up. Parkman, their head chief, 
is one of the most intelligent men I ever 
met. He is correct in every particular. 
He told me he could not live on the bor- 
ders there; that the whites were stealing his 
horses all the time. And he moved across 
the Arkansas, onto what is called the 
Minvisqua; and they followed him over 
there and stole quite a number of his horses 
there. Then he moved to the Chiqui- 
saqua. Since this Chivington massacre he 
has become alarmed, and he is now living 
with his little band away down between 
the Salt Plains and the Brushy Mountains, 
as near Texas as he can go. Parkman, 
if he dared return to the rebel states to- 
morrow, would be killed. He dare not 
return there; and he dare pot come back 
here, the whites abuse him so and steal] his 
horses. He has nothing left but a few 
poni.s and his men are suffering. They 
are dying almost every day from small-pox. 
John Leonard, the doctor and priest, died 
since I came away, and his wife too. This 
is an illustration of the way they are 
treated.” 

In 1866 the agent just assigned to the 
Wichita Agency, on which the Caddoes 
were, reports that he has found the In- 
dians of this agency in a deplorable con- 
dition—‘‘ poorly fed, sick, naked, and in 
utter despondency as to their future con- 
dition.” ‘‘They” bad made in the spring 
praiseworthy efforts to provide for them- 
selves. A large amount of corn and vege- 
tables had been planted; but the heavy 
rains in June caused the banks of the 
Arkansas and White Water Rivers to over- 
flow, and utterly destroy nearly the whole 
crop.” 

‘They have expressed a strong desire to 
be removed to their former home, south of 
the Canadian River; and when informed 
that the Government had made arrange- 
ments for their removal this fall, a general 
feeling of joy was apparent. It is to be 
hoped that the future will: be brighter than 
the past for these poor, homeless wan- 
derers,” 

In August, 1867, they, with some other 
bands, were moved hack to the Indian 
Territory. Forty-seven of them died of 
cholera on the way. 

In 1868 they are reported as still ‘‘ desti- 
tute,” and the agent implores that their 
supplies of clothing be forwarded, ‘‘ most 
of the women and children being nearly 
naked.” The Kiowas and Comanches had 
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fences, and turned their ponies into their 
fields to graze. 

In 1869 the attention of Congress is called 
to their claim to have some title to their 
lands. 

The Wichitas, Caddoes, and affiliated 
bands claim to be the prior occupants of 
this district of country, and that they never 
ceded it tothe United States or received 
any compensation for it; and there is noth- 
ing in this office to show that there has 
been any part of this country reserved for 
them. hey are, however, oocupying 
both sides of the Wichita River.” 

In 1870 the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs again implores Congress to do some 
thing for these Indians. 

‘‘They justly complain of their want of 
any permanent reserve.” 

‘**Their houses and improvements havin 
been destroyed during the late war, an 
they being left without any annuities from 
the Government, their advancement in do- 
mestic improvements must be necessarily 
slow and they must be subject to frequent 
sufferings.” 

In 1871 still the§same cry, the ‘‘ Reports” 
of the Indian Bureau still ‘respectfully 
calling attention” to the need of setting 
apart for these Indians ‘‘a reservation with 
defined boundaries,” and ‘‘ the importance 
of extending to these deserving Indians 
every facility practicable for their advance- 
ment and enlightenment.” 

As long ago as 1858 the title of these 
Indians to the ground they are now living 
on had been recognized; but ‘‘the land 
afterward granted to the Kiowas and Co- 
manches included this land of the Caddoes 
and Wichitas.” 

‘“‘These Indians, more especially the 
Caddoes, are exerting all their influence 
with the Kiowas, Comanches, and other 
Indians of the plains, to dissuade them 
from their raiding propensities and wild 
manner of life.” 

In 1872 no change for the better. ‘‘The 
Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands 
have yet no country which they can call 
their own, and it is very important that 
they should be satisfied in this respect.” 

In spite of this continued disappointment 
and suspense, they had built ‘‘comparatively 
comfortable log houses, fenced in small 
quantities of land,” raised corn, melons, 
and garden vegetables. 

In 1874 the Caddves, Ionies, and a hand. 
ful of Delawares were affiliated into one 
band. The Caddoes are reported as having 
extended their places, enlarged their ficlds, 
fenced in land, etc. They are ‘‘ prominent 
for industry and general intelligence.” 

In 1879 the agent for the Wichita, Kiowa, 
and Comanche Agency writes: 

“‘The land upon which the Wichitas and 
affiliated bands are living has never been: 
assigned to them by any special act of the 
Government—or, rather, the treaty remains 
unratified; and this fact has been and still 
is a matter with which they are much con- 
cerned, and to which, I believe, theattention 
of the Department has been called from 
time to time by former agents.” 

He goes on to say that ‘‘ these tribes are 
all well advanced on the way to civilization, 
and are nearly able to support themselves, 
without any assistance from Government; 
but that it isa fact worthy of notice that 
some who have been the longest learning 
the arts of civilized life are at this time 
making the least improvement and exerting 
themselves the least to provide a subsist- 
ance.” ‘‘Such is the case with the Cad- 
does, including the Ionies and Delawares. 
My impression is that they were many years 
ago living in houses, cultivating crops of 
corn and vegetables, and sustaining thum- 
selves certainly by their own efforts. . . . 
It seems that since they were moved on this 
reservation, instead of advancing, they have 
been retrograding.” 

The agent adds that, as these Indians 
have been ‘‘fed and instructed” by the 
Government for more than twenty years, he 
thinks the time has come to make some 
change in their case. He does not suggest 
that, probably, the best change which the 
Government could make would be to give 
them what they have been ten years asking 
for—i. ¢.,a title to their lands—so thot 

they need not feel themselves living merely 
by sufferance, on ground from which they 
might be removed at any time at a day’s 
notice. 

In connection with this brief history of 
the experiences of the loyal Caddoes within 
the past ten years, it will not be amiss to 
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look at some of the professions which the 
United States Government has been an- 
nually making during that period. 

In 1870: 


“The policy of giving to every Indian a 
home, that he can call his own, is a wise 
one, as it induces a strong incentive to him 
to Jabor and make every effort in his power 
to better his condition.” 

In 1872: 

**Can any principle of national merality 
be clearer than that, when the expansioa 
and development of a civilized race involve 
the destruction of the only means of sub- 
sistence possessed by the members of a less 
fortunate race, the higher is bound, as of 
simple right, to provide for the lower some 
substitute for the means of subsistence 
which it has destroyed?” 

‘The Caddoes rank among the best In- 
dians of the continent and set an example 
to the other bands affiliated with them 
worthy of being more generally followed 
than itis. In physique and in the virtues 
of chastity, temperance, and industry they 
are the equals of many white commu- 
nities.” 

‘* A permanent reservation should be set 
aside for the Indians of this band; and, 
with proper assistance, they would, doubt- 
less, become in a few years entirely self- 
sustaining. , It is equally for the 
interest of the Government and of the In- 
dians that these bands should be put as 
early as practicable in the way of self-sup- 
port—a result which will be greatly for- 
warded by confirming to them a permanent 
home.” 

In 1878: 

** As fast as practicable and whenever a 
disposition is manifested by an Indian to 
improve a separate tract of land and secure 
the comforts of a permanent home, a farm 
of suitable area should be set apart and 
secured to him for his exclusive occu- 
pancy.” 

In 1876: 


“It is doubtful whether any high 
dezree of civilization is possible without 
in lividual ownership of land. The records 
of the past and the experience of the pres- 
ent testify that the soil should be made 
secure to the individual by all the guaran- 
tics which law can devise, and that noth- 
ing less will induce men to put forth their 
best exertions.” 

** We have despoiled the Indians of their 
rich hunting-grounds, therefore depriving 
them of their ancient means of support. 
Ought we not and shall we not give them, 
at least, a secure home and the cheap but 
priceless benefit of just and equitable 
laws?” 

In 1878: 


‘‘ The question of greatest importance to 
the present and future welfare of the 
Indians is that of auniform and perfect 
title to their lands.” 

‘*The progress made in Indian civiliza- 
tion the history of each tribe, the reports 
of this office, and of each and every officer 
who has intelligently investigated this 
question, all go to show the necessity for a 
permanent home for the Indians, with an 
indefeasible title to the same.’’* 

It will be almost incredible to the reader 
of these last quotations that these strong 
assertions of the advantage to the Indian of 
a ‘‘permanent home” and a ‘“‘ uniform and 
perfect title to lands,” etc. are all made 
incident to and for the purpose of strength- 
ening the Indian Bureau's recommendation 
at this time that the Indians in “ Oregon, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wis 
consin, Minnesota, Washington and Dakota 
Territories” should all be ‘‘ removed” and 
** consolidated.” 

Many of these Indians referred to are 
already self-supporting where they are, 
Some of them—as, for instance, the Winne- 
bagocs—have their lands allotted to them 
in severalty. In this same report it is stated 
that ‘‘a practical application of the mere- 
ly common-sense methods named above” 


(t. e., ‘* permanent homes, sufficient aid to 
enable them to build houses, cultivate the 
soil,” and subsist “till they harvested 


their first crops”) have already ‘‘ enabled 
the Sisseton Sioux, of Dakota, the Chip- 
pewas, of Minnesota, and the Santee 
Sioux, of Nebraska, not only to produce 
sufficient grain for their own use, but a 
large surplus for sale.” ‘A new era has 
dawned for them. They have tasted the 
benefits of civilization” now, and, there- 
fore, the Indian Bureau proposes to re 
move them all once more. For what 
reason? That they may be “protected in 
their personal and property rights”; that 
there may be ‘‘a large annual reduction of 
the expense attending the civilization of 
the Indians and the management of their 
affairs”; and (now we come to the true rea- 


* All these extracts are from Official Reports of the 
Indian Bureau or Interior Department. 





son) that ‘‘ 17,642,455 acres of land will be 
restored to the public domain” —+. ¢., thrown 
open to white settlers. 

A few more sentences of this truly re- 
markable report deserve attention. 

‘The lands belong to the Indians, and 
they are clearly entitled to receive the full 
value of the same, when sold.” 

‘* Settlements have sprung up all around 
them; and the value of the lands has been 
largely appreciated thereby.” 

‘‘I can see no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not avail itself of these facts, 
and, in effecting the consolidation of the 
Indians and the opening of the lands for 
settlement, sell the same for an amount 
sufficient to support the Indians in their 
new locations, without any actual drain on 
the Treasury in the future.” 

“‘The expenses attending the removal 
and consolidation of the Indians, as herein 
proposed, will be more than met from the 
sale of the lands vacated.” 

‘The lands belong to the Indians”; but 
we will compel them to move off, and sell 
them. 

‘‘The Indians are clearly entitled to re- 
ceive the full value of the same, when 
sold”; but we will compe] them to expend 
a large part of this value in ‘‘ the expenses 
attending their removal” to a country 
where they do not want to go, and where 
they must open new farms, build new 
houses, and go through the hardships and 
fatigues of beginning life again in a new 
place. 

Further on in this report we are told that 
“every means that human ingenuity can 
devise, legal or illegal, has been resorted 
to for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of Indian lands.” 

This is probably true; but it would seem 
that no ingenuity could have been swifter 
or more Mmgenious than that of the framer 
of this ‘‘ Report.” 

These paragraphs and many more like 
them are to be found in the ‘‘ Report of the 
Interior Department for 1878,” under the 
head of‘ Indisu Affairs,” pp. 440 to 443. 

Meantime, the loyal Caddoes, who are in 
one of these ‘‘ permanent homes” (on which 
it is proposed to ‘‘remove and consolidate” 
thousands of Indians more, and where, this 
‘‘Report” says, there is a ‘‘ vast area of land 
not yet occupicd), are still waiting for a 
title to their farms. 





LOVE FOR THEE. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 





From life’s fitful fret and fever, 
From all pain the years could give her, 
Saved! forever and forever 

By her love for Thee. 


Life of Life, O closely hold her! 

Heart of Hearts, enwrap, enfold her! 

More than earth bas taught or told her 
Must this loving be. 


For thine own great Soul shall lend her 

Joy that makes both strong and tender, 

Life’s calm brightness grows to splendor 
In this love for Thee. 


Gone the bitterness and aching; 
Bound again the chords nigh-breaking ; 
In the strength of thy glad taking 

Of her love for Thee. 


All her doubt and fear removing 

At the coming of thy loving; 

Life’s long work shall be the proving 
Of her love for Thee. 
en 


HIATUS IN A BIOGRAPHY. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON, 





Tue story of no human life is ever com- 
pletely told. Indeed, there are few lives 
that do not require at some points to be 
shielded from too close a scrutiny; and it 
often happens, I suspect, that the fairness 
and conscientiousness of a biographer are 
put toa heavy strain in order to cover out 
of sight some ugly facts, which, if acknowl- 
edged, would smirch the reputation of his 
hero. Iam far from thinking that every 
foible of a life thought worthy of public 
record should be exposed. Biographers 
may well be excused for exercising a large 
charity, and seeking to present their heroes 
in the best possible light consistent with 
historical verity. I am no ghoul, bent 


upon disturbing the repose of the dead or 
robbing them of any honors they may have 
fairly earned. But, on the other hand, I 
insist that men who at some point in their 
lives have been false to the highest human 
interests ought not to be held up to poster- 





ity as examples of the noblest patriotism 
and the most exalted virtue. The crimes 
and mistakes of great men should be plain- 
ly pointed out, as warnings, and not juggled 
out of sight, from interested motives. 

I have been reading of late the biog- 
raphies of Daniel Webster by his intimate 
friends, George Ticknor Curtis and Peter 
Harvey. I have read them with the eyes 
and the heart of a loyal son of New En- 
gland, who traces his ancestry on both 
sides back to the old Colony of Plymouth 
and who takes a just pride in the character 
and achievements of her greatmen. As I 
followed the story of Mr. Webster’s life, 
and drank in page after page of his letters 
and speeches, my old-time admiration of 
his intellectual greatness was kindled 
afresh, and it was with positive agony of 
spirit that I remembered the story of the 
compromises of 1850, of his agency in car- 
rying them through Congress, and of his 
subsequent efforts to compel New England 
to humiliate and stultify herself by accept- 
ing them as a “‘ permanent settlement” of 
all the questions at issue between the slave 
and the free states. That was a terrible 
crisis in the history of our country, when 
it was saved from plunging headlong into 
the deepest gulf of practical atheism only 
by the courage and fidelity of men whom 
Mr. Webster and his partisans affected to 
despise as the fanatics of an hour. 

Mr. Webster’s biographers tell the story 
of that struggle in a purely partisan spirit; 
keeping carefully out of sight facts of which 
it would be an impeachment of their intel- 
ligence to suppose them ignorant. Mr. 
Webster, they assume, acted from the 
purest and loftiest motives, and in perfect 
consistency with every previous act and 
utterance of his life. There was, they 
would have us believe, no selfish interest or 
purpose on his part, and no wavering of 
mind between two incompatible courses of 
action. Asa friend and champion of the 
Union during his whole previous life; as 
one who had earned all his fame as ‘the 
defender of the Constitution,” but one 
course, they insist, was open to him, and 
nobody had any right to expect that he 
would refuse to support the new compro- 
mises—Fugitive Slave Law and all—‘‘to the 
fullest extent.” His denunciations of 
slavery, at Plymouth Rock and elsewhere, 
are, we are told, perfectly consistent with 
the speech of the 7th of March, 1850, in 
support of the infamous law which made the 
whole territory of the free states a hunting- 
ground for kidnappers, under the forms of 
law, and in favor also of interposing no 
legal barrier to the extension of slavery 
into new territory. There was no incom- 
patibility, they insist, between the consci- 
entiousness which impelled him to declare 
‘that he would not for any consideration on 
earth ever be the owner of a human being ” 
and the deliberate attempt to put down, as 
‘‘unconstitutional in spirit,” all agitation 
at the North for the overthrow of slavery! 

The biographers of Mr. Webster ac- 
knowledge that his seventh of March 
speech was a surprise to many of his 
friends; and they claim that it was an evi- 
dence of high courage on his part that he 
made it, in the face of his own knowledge 
that it would ‘‘ bring upon him condemna- 
tion from many quarters.” It would be an 
impeachment of their intelligence to sup- 
pose them ignorant of the fact that a very 
large number of his warmest supporters in 
Massachusetss expected him to speak on 
the anti-slavery side of the question, and 
were thunderstruck when they heard that 
he had lifted up his voice in favor of the 
new compromises. It is a fact not to be 
denied, that it required a hard struggle on 
the part of Mr. Webster and his more im- 
mediate partisans to allay the disappoint- 
ment and indignation excited in the breasts 
of not a few of his old friends by that 
speech and to bring them round again to 
his support. Nor can it be supposed that 
the biographers were ignorant of the ru- 
mors prevailing for some time before the 
seventh of March that Mr. Webster was 
preparing himself to speak against the 
compromise measures; and that, in con- 
templation of such a purpose, he had asked 
his friend, the late J. Thomas Stevenson, 
how far it would be safe for him to go on 
the anti-slavery side, and had received for 
answer that he could not wel! go too 
far. They must have known that Vive- 








President Wilson, in his ‘‘ Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power,” had spoken unequivo- 
cally of these rumors as true. And yet, 
strangely enough, they make no allusion 
to this point; but tell the story of Mr. 
Webster's action in that crisis as if the 
speech he actually made were the only one 
that he ever thought of making, and as if 
the bitter disappointment of many of his 
warmest friends had been wholly unreason- 
able. 

Upon this point I have a statement to 
make—which I fear has been too Jong with- 
held from the public—that wil] cast a 
strong light into a corner which Mr. 
Webster's out-and-out partisans would be 
glad to keep forever shrouded in darkness, 

In the spring of 1851, the late Hon. 
Joshua R. Giddings had a public reception 
in Salem, Ohio, where I was then engaged 
in editing The Anti-Slavery Bugle. During 
his stay in the place, I had with him several 
private interviews, in which he told me the 
whole story of the great conflict of 1850 in 
Congress. He said that while the ‘‘ Omni- 
bus Bill,” so called, embodying the com- 
promises introduced by Mr. Clay, was pend- 
ing 1n the Senate, there was very intense 
anxiety among anti-slavery men as to the 
course which Mr. Webster might take. It 
was generally believed and admitted that 
the success or failure of the contemplated 
measures depended upon his action in the 
premises. There were strong hopes that 
he would take his stand upon the side of 
freedom, but equally strong fears that he 
would go the other way; and the anti- 
slavery man were impelled to consider 
whether they could bring to bear upon him 
any influence to contro] his decision. ‘‘In 
this state of affairs,” said Mr. Giddings, ‘‘I 
was greatly delighted on receiving from 
Mr. George Ashmun, of Springfield, Mass., 
an extensive and carefully prepared brief, 
in Mr. Webster’s own handwriting, of a 
speech which he (Mr. W.) proposed to 
make upon the pending compromises. Mr, 
Ashmun put it into my hands under an in- 
junction of secrecy, asking me to examine 
it carefully, and to give Mr. Webster 
the benefit of my opinion as to the 
character of the speech; and especially 
to tell him whether, if the skeleton 
should be filled out according to the 
principles laid down therein, and the 
speech delivered in the Senate, it would 
satisfy the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
North. You can imagine,” continued Mr. 
Giddings, ‘‘ how eagerly I examined that 
brief, from the beginning to the end, and 
how delighted I was to find that it was all 
that I could ask or desire. I returned it, 
with a note expressing my great satisfac- 
tion, and suggesting to Mr. Webster how 
he might strengthen his argument by some 
historic references, which did not appear 
to have occurred tohim. After this, when 
I met my anti-slavery associates, and heard 
them express their anxiety as to the course 
Mr. Webster would take, I could only say: 
‘Never fear. I believe he will speak on the 
side of freedom.’ Of course,I could give 
no hint of the secret that had been con- 
fided to me; but I was inexpressibly happy 
in the assurance that thenceforth Mr. Web- 
ster’s influence would be cast in opposition 
to the schemes of the Slave Power. Time 
went on, and the air was still filled with 
contradictory rumors concerning Mr. Web- 
ster’s purposes. I felt that I knew what he 
would do; and, therefore, my mind was 
undisturbed. I could not believe that 
at the last moment he would espouse 
the wrong side, and turn his back not 
only upon himself, but upon New En- 
gland and her glorious traditions. But, in 
spite of my confidence, evil rumors were 
flying all about. I was told that leading 
men on the pro-slavery side were laboring 
with him night and day, and trying to 
persuade him to yield to their wishes. It 
was not, however, until a day or two before 
the seventh of March that I felt any 
anxiety on the subject; but then the story 
of his defection reached me from so many 
quarters that I began to fear the worst. 
At length the dreadful day arrived, and 
the great statesman of New England bowed 
his neck to receive the yoke which the 
slaveholders and their minions had pre- 
pared for it.” 

Mr. Giddings went on to tell me by what 
arguments Mr. Webster, as it was under- 
stood, had been persuaded to take the aw- 
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ful plunge. The story was, in substance, 
this: In the onset upon him Whigs and 
Democrats joined forces. Senator Foote, 
of Mississippi, it was said, was prominent 
among those who spoke for the Democrats. 
They tempted him by appeals to his ambi- 
tion to become President. ‘‘See!” they 
said. ‘‘ You have no chance on the anti- 
slavery side. President Taylor is in the 
hands of Seward, and will have the Whig 
nomination in 1852. But, if you support 
the compromises, your influence will carry 
them through, and they will create a wave 
of popular sentiment that will float you 
into the White House over all opposition.” 
Senator Foote, it was reported, had assured 
him that every Democratic candidate would 
stand out of the way for him. ‘‘ You are 
an old man!” they said. ‘‘ You have been 
seeking the Presidency alongtime. If you 
do not reach the object of your ambition 


now, you never will.” 
Of course, I do not repeat this as authen. 


tic history; but only as the substance of 
reports current at the time, inherently 
probable and widely believed. They are 
certainly plausible and perfectly consistent 
with the events that followed. Even Mr. 
Webster's biographers concede that his 
heart was set upon being President, and 
that he relied upon his popularity as the 
foremost champion of the compromise 
measures to secure his nomination and elec- 
tion. The bitterness of his disappointment 
when, in the Whig National Convention of 
1852, not a single one of the Southern dele- 
gates voted for him, while the nomination 
went, by a large majority, to Gen. Scott, 
is not a matter of conjecture. Peter Har- 
vey, who went directly from the Conven- 
tion, in Baltimore, to Mr. Webster’s house, 
in Washington, tells us that the latter 
met him ‘‘ with an expression of grief.” 
Rufus Choate went also to Mr. Webster’s 
house on the same occasion, and “‘ spoke of 
the interview,” says Mr. Harvey, ‘‘as one 
of the most affecting he had ever had.” 
He said that the appearance of the family 
and everything about the house seemed to 
remind him of scenes that he had witnessed 
in families which had lost a beloved mem- 
ber. ‘‘And that sad meal,” added he, 
‘‘which we partook of with Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster that night reminded me strongly 
of the first meal after the return from the 
grave, when the full force of the bereave- 
ment seems to be realized. It was too deep 
an emotion for utterance.” Even Mr. 
Clay advised the Southern delegates to go 
for Fillmore. ‘‘ And this,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘‘ wounded me very much.” And, of 
course, after his Whig friends cast him 
down, the Democrats forgot all their 
promises to support him, and Mr. Webster 
was reduced to the pitiable position of a 
follower of Franklin Pierce. It was asad 
spectacle, indeed, which those who ad- 
mired his giant intellect could only con- 
template with grief and shame. 

And yet it is only just to say that Mr. 
Webster was but the embodiment and 
representative of the statesmanship of his 
time. He did not love slavery. He was 
demoralized, as the whole nation was for 
more than two generations, by the assumed 
necessity of supporting a Constitution that 
embodied the guarauties of slavery, which 
were afterward wiped out in blood. If he 
had lived to witness the outbreak of the 
Rebellion, no doubt he would have re- 
deemed his name from the blot that now 
restsupon it. With all my heart, Irespond 
to the tender words of Whittier: 


“Thou shouldst have lived to feel below 
Thy feet disunion’s fierce upthrow— 
The late-sprung mine that underlaid 
Thy sad concessions vainly made. 
Thou shouldst have seen from Sumter’s wall 
The star-flag of the Union fall, 

And armed rebellion pressing on 

The broken lines of Washington ! 

No stronger voice than thine had then 

Called out the utmost might of men, 

To make the Union's charter free 

And strengthen law by liberty. 

How had that stern arbitrament 

To thy gray age youth’s vigor lent, 

Shaming ambition’s paltry prize 

Before thy disillusioned eyes ; 

Breaking the spell about thee wound 

Like the green withes that Samson bound ; 
in one effort grand, 

Thyself and thy imperiled land! 

Ah! cruel fate, that closed to thee, 

O sleeper by the Northern sea, 

The gates of opportunity !” 


Tae man who spoke without notes got 
his pains for his trouble. The next time he 
will take notes—greenbacks or national cur- 
rency immaterial, 





THE USEFULNESS OF THE MAINE 
LAW IN MAINE. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


Wuat is the criterion of the usefulness 
of the Maine Law? The letter of General 
Dow and the editorial comment thereon 
presume that it is the condition of ‘‘the 
traffic,” or of the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors. On the contrary, the true cri- 
terion of its usefulness is the condition of 
the morals of the people in the matter of 
temperance. From my point of view, the 
question on the state of ‘‘the traffic” is 
merely incidental. People who are in 
sober earnest in this matter do not care to 
know whether folks in Maine make their 
liquor or import it; whether they buy and 
sell it, or whether they beg and borrow 
and give it away; whether they get it of a 
town agent, or of a grocer, or of a saloon- 
keeper, or out of a locker at a drinking- 
club. What we want to know is: Do they 
drink it and get drunk on it? And it ap- 
pears from very weighty evidence that 
they do drink and get drunk in Maine to 
an extent not easily paralleled elsewhere. 

The evidence which seems to demon- 
strate this has twice been cited in Tux In- 
DEPENDENT already. It is contained in the 
Temperance Extra, published by the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, Ban- 
gor, March Ist, 1880, which gives a peti- 
tion of 1,300 citizens of Bangor to the city 
government, and a report of a public hear- 
ing thereon; and in two reports, submitted 
February 3d, 1880, by the majority and the 
minority of acommittee to whom the matter 
of the petition was referred. These docu- 
ments give us authentic information of the 
condition, in respect to temperance, of a 
Maine town, after nearly thirty years of 
the operation or the inoperativeness (call it 
which you please) of the Maine Law. 

What is this condition? 

General Dow describes it thus: ‘‘The 
traffic lingers more or less secretly.” Asa 
matter of fact, instead of “lingering,” it is 
in an immensely vigorous state of activity, 
with so little of ‘‘ secrecy” that the grog- 
shops are officially given to understand 
that they must close at ten o’clock and on 
Sundays. But this is quite aside from the 
essential question, which is not on the state 
of ‘‘the traffic,” but on the state of the 
public morals in point of temperance. 
And the answer to this question is that the 
morals of Bangor on this point are extra- 
ordinarily bad. After being educated for 
almost the full period of a generation under 
the effects or under the inefficacy (call it 
which you will) of the Maine Law, this lit- 
tle interior, rural city of Bangor is remark- 
able—not as compared with other towns in 
Maine, but as compared with like towns in 
ether states—for the general, habitual prev- 
alence of drunkenness. Dr. Hamlin, after 
a long life-time of experience in various 
parts of the world, ‘“‘never has seen so 
much drunkenness, among both men and 
women, anywhere as in Bangor the last 
few years. A man cannot go out after ten 
o’clock in some streets without the risk 
of being insulted, if mot assaulted, 
by drunken men and drunken women.” 
The Rev. 8. P. Fay ‘‘sees countrymen 
come into town every day and go out un- 
able to sit up straight in their wagons” 
The Rev. H. W. Bolton went “last night 
in search of a young man in one of these 
places, and met as many as fifty drunken 
men before he found him.” Mrs. Lane said 
that ‘‘rumshops are springing up like 
mushrooms all around.” A mother de- 
clared to Miss Crosby: ‘‘I tremble when- 
ever my boys go down-town among these 
drinking-shops on every corner.” It does 
seem to ‘‘linger more or less secretly”; 
doesn’t it, General? And these testimo- 
nies to the condition of public morality in 
Bangor, after twenty-nine years of ‘‘prohi- 
bition,” are given by ardent friends of tem- 
perance and of the Maine Law, petitioning 
for its more rigorous enforcement. Their 
complaint is that for twelve months the exe- 
cution of the law has been relaxed; and 
some of them seem to hint that this fright- 
ful demoralization which Dr. Hamlin has 
remarked ‘‘ for the past few years” is to be 
accounted for. \ 

The answer to this, on the part of the 
city officers, is absolutely overwhelming. 
‘For four years next preceding 1879 the 
sheriff, 8. G. Jerrard, had, more vigorously 





than it had ever been done before, enforced 
the Maine Law, the manner and results 
being familiar to us all.” At the hearing 
on the petition, the city officers openly 
challenged the petitioners to say that the 
morals of the city were better under the 
rigid enforcement of the Law than they are 
now. Alderman Kelleher put the question 
to Miss Crosby, at the end of her speech. 
‘* Miss Crosby protested against being thus 
arraigned for questioning and declined to 
answer.” The Alderman asked Professor 
Hamlin whether there was more intemper- 
ance this year than last, or than two or 
three years ago. Dr. Hamlin answered 
with the hesitating expression that ‘‘he 
thought it on the increase, and that next 
year would be worse than this.” The Rev. 
Mr. Bolton was more confident, and “‘ ex- 
pressed the conviction that there never was 
so much drunkenness and disorder as for 
the last two months.” But the official 
answer of the city government gives this 
picture of the state of morals in Bangor under 
the rigid enforcement of ‘‘ prohibition”’: 
The city marshal states ‘‘that at the com- 
mencement of the year [at the close of four 
years of the most rigorous prohibition they 
had ever had] he found about forty club- 
rooms in operation, where the young men, 
more especially, congregated day and night 
to play cards, gamble, and drink; that at 
present he had no knowledge or suspicion 
of more than three or four, against which, 
as yet, he has not sufficient evidence to 
commence a prosecution; . . . and 
that, in his judgment, there has been less 
drunkenness and disturbance on account of 
intoxication the present municipal year than 
Sor several preceding years.” Deacon Thurs- 
ton, ex-mayor, ‘‘ wished the law executed, 
if it was possible and if the public welfare 
would be promoted by it. He had tried to 
look into this matter, and would rather 
have a hundred open bars than thirty club- 
rooms. He believed in the Maine 
Law; but, before God, he would rather 
have ten bars than two club-rooms.” 

We leave the question open between the 
parties as to whether the debaucheries of 
Bangor were alittle more gross or alittle less 
before 1879 than since; and we turn to the 
explanation offered by the Hon. Neal Dow. 
The condition of things which he describes 
under the term ‘‘ lingering secretly” is, he 
says, common to “‘ some of our larger towns 
and cities.” But you must not charge it to 
the Maine Law. Oh! no; it is perfectly ex- 
plained in the case of Bangor, because 
Bangor is the seat of——a theological semi- 
nary and a lumber trade, and where there 
is a theological seminary and a lumber 
trade, you know, the Maine Law won’t 
work. Perhaps that is the reason why 
‘‘ prohibition” terminated in mere excess of 
riot in Connecticut, where there are three 
theological seminaries; and in Michigan, 
where the amount of lumber is very great. 
Perhaps the ‘‘lingering secretly” a 
Augusta (where the mayor insisted that che 
grog-shops should close for a few days, un- 
ti] order was restored) is explained by the 
presence of a state-house and a saw-mill; 
and like failures elsewhere may be ac- 
counted for by the neighborhood of a high 
school and a turning lathe, or an orphan 
asylum and a blacksmith’s shop. 

I have no objection to ‘‘ taking up just 
one point, which, if true, is conclusive”; 
the point being ‘‘ that there is not a dis- 
tillery, brewery, or wine factory in the 
state.” I have nothing to say in rejoinder 
but this: that if, after thirty years of such 
triumphant success, the condition of the 
principal towns of Maine is like what we 
find it to be in the case of Bangor, a phi- 
lanthropist like General Dow had better try 
setting up a brewery or two, to see whether 
he cannot bring up the morals of his follow- 
citizens to the average. grade of towns in 
other states that have not enjoyed the bless- 
ings of ‘‘ prohibition.” 

I have filled all the space that I can ven. 
ture to claim, and have showed, in my 
first article, the absurdity of speaking of 
the Maine Law as ‘totally prohibiting” 
the traffic which it only converts into a 
government monopoly; and, in my second 
article, that, whatever show of commercial 
statistics may be made, the Maine Law in 
Maine, according to the only important 
criterion, has been, in the most thoroughly 
authenticated instance to be found, a mel- 
ancholy and miserable failure. But I do 





not suppose it will have any effect. Gen- 
eral Dow will answer, in his powerful and 
logical way, that I am a son of Belial,a 
friend of publicans and sinners, not to say 
a wine-bibber. And then will recommence 
the droning cry of ‘‘ total suppression,” 
‘‘complete eradication.” And, undiscour- 
aged, unabashed by the presentation of the 
shameful facts, to every uttered doubt as 
to whether the vaunted legislation is prac- 
tically successful will come back, as 
aforetime, the martial shout of the Port- 
land hero: ‘‘ Successful? Look at Maine!” 
Norwics, Cory, 





THE PRESENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
STATUS OF GERMANY. 


BY PROFESSOR E. J. WOLF, D.D. 





GERMANY stills believes; the land of 
Luther has not given up the faith of 
Luther. Despite the empty churches 
which in Berlin and in nearly all the larger 
and smaller towns reflect the prevailing 
irreligion and popular infidelity; despite 
the discredit into which the ministry has 
fallen, reducing the number of candMates 
to such an extent that churches in some 
places have to be closed for want of pas- 
tors, while others must depend upon sup- 
plies from neighboring parishes; despite 
the profanation of the pulpit with a dreary 
and sg¢offing rationalism that has emascu- 
lated the Gospel of every vitaland distinct- 
ive element; despite the predominance of 
neology in the universities to such an ex- 
tent that, with the exceptions of Leipsic, 
Erlangen, and Rostock, there is found only 
here and there an isolated representative of 
Orthodox theology; despite all discourag 
ing appearances, there exists, undoubtedly, 
more true faith in the Fatherland to-day 
than at any time since the opening of this 
century. 

Such is the general conviction of earnest 
pastors, devout professors, and prominent 
laymen, who, while their hearts mourn 
over the desolation of Zion, behold on the 
face of the sky the dawn of anew day. A 
powerful reaction in favor of pesitive 
Christianity is taking place. The force of 
this may be in a measure judged by the 
dismissal of Dr. Falck, the indomitable 
champion of Liberalism in the Prussian 
Cabinet, and the appointment in his place 
as Cultus Minister of a Conservative, like 
Von Putkammer. Liberalism and unbelief 
have brought forth their natural fruit; fruit 
so hideous that to see it is to abhor it. 
When opposition to the Christian Church, 
and to the order and civilization of which 
it is the parent, culminated in the Society 
of the Internationals,and the creed of this 
association was demonstrated in the re- 
peated attempts to assassinate the emperor; 
when the modern doctrine that man is a 
beast was illustrated by the human tiger 
displaying his fangs, the common sense of 
the German mind revolted, and, with the 
religious instincts once more awakened, 
men would rather hold on to the rule of the 
Cross, so long decried and derided as unfit 
for the nineteenth century, than bend their 
necks to the reign of atheism and anarchy. 

But, while a great change is thus setting 
in with a mighty undercurrent of earnest 
and intense faith, the purer and the deeper 
because of its inveterate conflict with un- 
belief, itis painful to behold everywhere 
the utter prostration of the Church’s 
energies. Faith has not yet passed into 
action. It is not organized. It wants 
leadership. It lacksa clear apprehension 
of the wants of the hour and a definite line 
of policy for the future. There is, indeed, 
an end of legislation oppressive to the 
Church, and the May Lawsare not enforced 
with rigor; but there has been so far no 
development of measures to strengthen the 
things that remain, and to marshal the 
scattered hosts of Israel, so as to give them 
the possession of the land. 

All parties are seriously dissatisfied with 
the general situation, and are restless and 
chafing under it. The Rationalists are dis- 
appointed, because, after they have carried 
through, against the stubborn opposition 
of the Conservatives, the act for the synodal 
government of the Church, they find them- 
selves, as their principal champion ad- 
mitted to the writer, now deprived of the 
spoils of victory. The emperor reserved 
the right of naming one-sixth of the 
members of the General Synod, and, as be 
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is a devout and Orthodox believer, and his 
chaplains and ecclesiastical councillors, al- 
most to a man, are identified with the 
Orthodox party, he shows no disposition to 
name Radicals to fill this position, and the 
thirty representatives of the throne hold 
the balance of power. It is thus made im- 
possible for the Liberals to command a 
majority in the Synod; the more so since 
the class of laymen who were expected to 
swell their power have too little heart in- 
terest in religion to take any part in 
ecclesiastical deliberations. 

The etrict Lutherans still inveigh against 
the Prussian Union as a monstrous betray- 
a) of the truth, and consider its position but 
little better than that of Rationalism—in 
short, @ league and compromise with the 
latter. Between this extreme right and 
the extreme left, the stricter Unionists 
have to maintain a double contest, fighting 
the Rationalists, as the disguised and deadly 
foes of the doctrines of salvation, and keep- 
ing up the assault against the position of 
the uncompromising Lutherans, as the 
principal barrier in the way of disavowing 
and crushing their common foe. 

The main hope on which the Rationalists 
build their prospects is the not distant 
accession of the Crown Prince to the 
throne. He, they argue, is not, like his 
father, subdued into positive faith in the 
Gospel by the infirmities of extreme age 
and the anticipation of impending death. 
He is not so bound by the religious tradi 
tions of the dynasty. He will not be under 
the domination of Orthodox private ad- 
visers—such, for instance, as the old General 
Manteuffel, who always manages to enter 
the back door of the palace and to com 
municate the latest news to Wilhelm before 
his ministers can have the royal ear. Dr. 
Falck, it is claimed is sure to be reinstated 
when the old Emperor is gone, as Wilhelm 
II (the title which the Crown Prince will 
assume) cannot reign without him. 

But ask an Orthodox leader what is the 
outlook for the Church in the attitude of 
the Crown Prince, and he will reply: 
**You would better ask: How stands the 
Crown Princess onthis matter?” The heir 
to the throne, you will be told, plays pro- 
verbially into the hands of the opposition; 
but when Frederick William shall have to 
stand at the rudder, with the responsibility 
of governing a mighty empire upon him. 
self, he must see, as well as his father, that 
the safety of the state demands the mainte- 
nance of historical Christianity and the up- 
holding of those who are its pronounced 
and devoted champions. The theological 
principles of his wife, however, are the 
occasion of considerable uneasiness in Or- 
thodox circles. This may result from 
national and natural jealousy of the influ- 
ence of an English princess, who has in- 
herited her mother’s positive character; or 
it may be that, to a Lutheran, the Liberal- 
jsin of Dean Stanley is more to be dreaded 
than the more daring negations of German 
Rationalism. However this may be, when 
was ever a Hohenzollern charged with 
being under the control of a woman? 

One will notice in large portions of 
Southern Germany, as well as in the King- 
dom of Saxony and the extinct Kingdom 
of Hanover, more cheering indications of 
religious life than throughout most of the 
Prussian provinces. The rural districts 
are to a large extent blessed with godly pas- 
tors, ministering to a devout and church- 
going peasantry, who would part with 
their homes and their goods rather than 
give up their faith in God's Word. It is 
undeniable, too, that, asa rule, in propor. 
tion to the positive and earnest preaching 
of the old Gospel is the attendance of the 
people in the house of God. If the teach- 
ing of liberal views was designed to popu- 
larize Christianity, it has proven in Ger- 
many a stupendous blunder. When men 
have learned from their spiritual guides 
that there is nothing supremely serious in 
religion, they are not likely to grow very 
serious about it, and on the Lord’s Day the 
beer-garden, the concert-hall, and the 
pleasure parks offer greater attractions 
than the sanctuary in which reason is wor- 
shiped and Nature deified inthe name of 
Jesus Christ. 

In Nuremberg, Leipsic, and other cities 
the writer found well-filled, crowded, 
churches, the people giving solemn atten- 
tion to the sermon, which had in it the 





clear, sharp ring of the Gospel, differing 
from the better American discourse chiefly 
in this, that it held up into glaring light and 
denounced in unsparing terms the horrible 
tenets of materialism, socialism, and other 
modern enemies of mankind. 

The most blooming condition of the 
Church is at present found in Wirtemberg. 
This is surprising, especially when one re- 
members that here was the center of the 
Tibingen School; that here was the home 
of Strauss; and that, since the death of Pal- 
mer, Oehler, and more recently Beck, the 
ancient University of Tibingen is by no 
means counted a bulwark of orthodoxy. 
Rationalism is comparatively unknown in 
the churches. The people, you are in- 
formed, would not suffer it in the pulpit. 
They love the Evangelical doctrines, and 
if their pastors will not preach these, they 
shal] not preach at all. A very good 
means, no doubt, of keeping some men 
within the limits of Orthodoxy. Such is 
the crowded attendance at the churches of 
Stuttgart that it has become a maxim: 
“If you want a seat in any church, you 
have to be there half an hour before the 
time of service.” 

To account for this flourishing religious 
life, which distinguishes Wirtemburg from 
all other countries of the empire would re- 
quire a very extensive acquaintance with 
facts and circumstances. It may be in a 
measure attributed to the development, 
freedom, and activity of the lay element 
which have always characterized the Wtr- 
temburg Church. The spirit of pietism 
impressed itself so deeply upon this land 
that its hallowed influence has never van- 
ished from it. There are said to be in 
this little kingdom to-day one hundred 
thousand Christians that habitually attend 
the weekly meetings for prayer and the 
study of the Bible—meetings the like of 
which you never hear mentioned in other 
parts of Germany. 

Pious as are the masses in this country, 
the ruling class is generally reckoned with 
the skeptics. This is the reverse of the sit- 
uation in North Germany. There the low- 
er classes are alienated from the Church; 
but when you meet a North German of 
rank or culture, he is almost sure to be a 
believer, while an educated or titled 
South German is commonly a scoffer. 

It isto be observed that even in those 
countries where the Church seems to enjoy 
prosperity and to command the general 
reverence there is deep and widespread 
dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
things. The state has been encroaching 
upon the Church, taking away one after 
another of its traditional functions and 
rights—such as the solemnization of mar- 
riage and the supervision of education—pre- 
rogatives of which it has had undisputed 
possession since the days of Charlemange. 
It is an almost universal conviction among 
those who have the interests of Christian- 
ity most at heart that the state is resolved 
on trammeling and degrading the Church, 
using it as@ mere catspaw or tolerating it 
as an effete and cumbersome institution. 
Yet the agitation for independence meets 
no favor. Men groan to see the Church suf- 
fering not only oppression, but mockery, 
from the secular power; but to withdraw 
from it is, they maintain, a surrender of 
their heritage, an abandonment of their 
opportunities, a challenge to Providence. 

The glorious movement which culmin- 
ated in the Free Kirk of Scotland, and 
which at the same time saved the Es- 
tablished Church, has always commanded 
the enthusiastic admiration of the Germans; 
but with grief they admit the conviction 
that such a step is impracticable for Ger. 
many. So long as the present relation con- 
tinues, Orthodoxy has the use of the church- 
buildings, from whose ancient pulpits it 
can unhindered preach the pure Gospel. 
The state brings the children to its altars 
for baptism, a sacrament which Lutherans 
hold is not without efficacy, and gives to 
it the youth for catechetical instruction, so 
that they may be fortified in Evangelical 
principles. Should this element renounce 
all connection with the state, it would 
practically, so it seems to them, withdraw 
the leaven from the lump. There would 
still be preaching in the old churches; there 
would still be religious instruction; but it 
would all be in the hands of Rational-sts 
and Infidels, whom notching could make so 





happy as the separation or expulsion of all 
positive faith from the State Church, 

Besides these considerations, the German 
Christian is pre-eminently a man of faith, 
and he enters upon no projects or perils 
until he has the conviction that God is 
moving in the matter. He will remain in 
Sodom, with all its vexations and abomina- 
tions, until the skies are lowering with 
tempest overhead, and divinely-accredited 
messengers land upon the scene and an- 
nounce to him the will of Heaven. 

The withdrawal of Pastor Harms, in Han- 
nover, has accordingly had no following. 
With the exception of his own devoted flock 
in Herrmansburg, nota single congregation 
or clergyman is known to have joined the 
movement; and, muchas the Hannoverians 
chafe under Prussian rule and detest the 
Prussian Union, and much as it was feared 
that the anti-Prussian sentiment would be 
utilized to effect an extensive secession, 


deposited upon an eagle. A “Camilla,” 
queen of the Amazons, which we notice here, 
is a triumph of manual labor. The sword 
which she extends, the mantle hanging from 
her waist, the round shield with slender 
straps, the helmet at her feet are all of the 
same bit of marble with the body. 

A peculiarity of the plaster statuary which 
would strike an American observer is its 
rough surface, which often gives a feeling of 
growth and life, as if the sculptor, with his 
modeling tools, had just quitted the place. 
It is also frequently left just as it is chipped 
out from the mold, with its yellowed surface. 

Many designs which we saw in plaster last 
year have reappeared in marble or bronze 
this year. Bartholdi’s great ‘‘Lion,’’ for the 
brave city of Belfort, isof this number. Now 
the great hammered bronze, upon its lofty 
pedestal, dominates the court of sculpture. 
Like his ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
whose arm we saw at Philadelphia in '76 and 
whose head we met in Paris in '78, this is a 

tal work, chiefly remarkable for its 





yet from all quarters the step was flercely 
denounced by the staunchest friends of the 
Church, its ablest pastors and highest 
officials. German Protestantism will for 
the present not seek relief in Independency. 
The time for that has not arrived. 

There is, however, a prospect that the 
present system of theological education 
may undergo a great change, that will, at 
least, supplement, if not supersede, its pres- 
ent control by the state. The renowned 
universities, from the days of the Witten- 
berg Reformers, have achieved wonders in 
theological science; yet no American de- 
nomination would accept such schools for 
the training of their ministers. The claims 
of personal piety, the need of practical 
preparation and capacity for the sacred 
office are utterly ignored in these institu- 
tions. And, if these important wantsareto 
be met, special provision has to be made, 
either in connection with or independent 
of the universities, for social religious 
exercises and for the practical training of 
the young men for the duties of a pastor's 
calling. Prof. Zeschwitz, of Erlangen, and 
others have commenced the nucleus of 
such a course, and it may be that theolog- 
ical seminaries will yet be the means of 
regenerating the clergy and the Church of 
Germany. 

LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 
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Tue Palais de l’Industrie, where the annual 
Salon is held (as well as annual exhibitions of 
other things besides pictures—such as fast 
horses and agricultural implements) is built 
about an oblong court, roofed with glass. 
This great space, ornamented with walks and 
horticultural treasures, is devoted to the 
statuary, and, as seen from the gallery, it pre- 
sents a most vivid and pleasing picture ; above 
all, when thronged with visitors, as it is sure 
to be on the two free afternoons of each week. 

Some 700 bronzes, plasters, terra-cottas, and 
marbles are mentioned in the catalogue ; and, 
with the exception of the small medallions 
and such statues as are utilized in ornament 
ing the broad stairways, these all find a place 
among the flowers, or, if less honored, under 
the arches supporting the gallery. 

Seven hundred is a small number compared 
with the hosts of pictures above; and this ob- 
servation gives rise to the thought that it is, on 
the whole, a happy thing that sculpture is not 
a paying business. As the sculptor of lofty 
aspirations has but two clients—the state and 
thé graveyard—the weak go soon tothe wall 
and the fittest survive. Paul Dubois is an in- 
stance in point. One of the greatest of living 
sculptors, a member of the Institute, ete., he is 
said to paint to live and to live to model. 

For some reason, the French School has 
maintained for maby years an uncontested 
supremacy in the department of grand sculp- 
ture. In the Universal Expositions of ’73 and 
‘73 many French sculptors showed themselves 
superior to license and pedantry, as well as to 
littleness in conception and in detail. We 
were able to judge at Philadelphia how far 
short the Italians fall of any notion of grand- 
eur. Monteverde and a very few others are 
noteworthy exceptions. They do not repre- 
sent the genius of the race, than whom there 
are no such tricksters in marble. They im- 


itate silk stockings or embroidery, or chisel 
accurately from other men’s modeling. They 
sent us ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin with his Whis. 
tle’ and a colossal truncated Washington 





size. More happy than the “ Liberty,’ some 
prophet has commanded, and the members of 
the ‘‘Lion” have gathered themselves to- 
gether. It is impossible to estimate the true 
value of a monumental sculpture without see- 
ing it in place, where hight and distance 
bring out unsuspected qualities; and the 
proximity of other sculptures, together with 
the dwarfing effect of this glass canopy, which 
supplies so poorly the place of the generous, 
pitying vault of blue, gives a finishing stroke 
to sculptural grandeur. 

As a whole, the sculpture does not present 
many remarkable works—“ There are tides in 
the affairs men”; but we will consider some 
which attract especial attention. 

The members of the jury elected from the 
finest sculptors not being eligible this year to 
the Medal of Honor, it has been awarded 
to a kneeling prelate for the Cathedral of 
la Rochelle, by M. Thomas, member of the 
Institute. Although the work of aman who 
knows his profession to the tips of his fingers, 
the statue does not, on that account, possess 
any particular feeling or sentiment. 

The annual prize of the Salon, which takes 
some young sculptor of talent to Rome for 
three years, has been awarded to Suchetst for 
a reclining figure of more than ordinary merit, 
which he calls “ Biblis changed into a Spring.”* 

The gem of the Salon, forthose who demand 
that the sculptor should have had an ideal, as 
well as an opportunity of telling what he has 
learned, is a high-relief for a mortuary monu- 
ment, by Chapu. “The Genius of Immor- 
tality’? from mortal things rises to seek the 
eternal. Past the constellations, the Bear, the 
Scorpion, past the great sun, from the low 
earth with its serpent-trail, the spirit takes its 
flight. The figure, full of grace and poetry, 
floats with light movement. The arms, out- 
stretched toward the infinite, are of charming 
modeling, and the upturned face is distin- 
guished and inspired. It is rare among the 
moderns to meet a work before which one sits 
lost in the thought of the artist, the eyes filled 
with tears. Chapu’s second contribution is a 
project for a monument to Leverrier, the 
astronomer, to be erected by subscription 
from France and foreign countries. 

It is not before the design fora monument 
by Etex, to be erected to those fallen in the de- 
fense of Paris, that one would feel any emotion, 
unless that of immoderate laughter. Without 
the helpof the catalogue, it would be impossible 
to conceive that Etex intended to represent 
anything more dignified than @ lone female, 
without a bonnet, just off of an ocean 
steamer, sitting on her Saratoga trunk, with 
her head resting upon a hat-box or two 
mounted on top, while she bewails a delay a 
the custom-house. 

‘Bernard Palissy,’’ a design for the city, 
by Barrias, represents the inventor of the 
reptiled-ware, standing in a leather apron 
beside his furnace. One sees his genius about 
the shadowed eyes; and about the mouth that 
indomitable will which enabled him to heat 
that little oven with the family furniture, when 
necessary. 

When Gustav Dor¢ leaves his own field of 
illustration, he goes into other men’s territory 
merely to glean. Sculpture is what he suc- 
ceeds best ip outside ; but for a colossal ‘‘ Ma- 
donna”’ he needs more earnestness and atoueh 
of that religious faith which renders interest- 
ing the work of medieval men who made 
bosts of technical mistakes. He had an orig- 
{nal idea for the posing of the Infant Christ, 
whom the Mother presses against her breast, 
with his little arms outstretehed, as if in pre- 
monition of the cross. The starred gilt halo 
about her head is evidently a reminiscence of 
illustration ; but the drapery is perfect in 
texture. 

Fremiet is one of the wittiest men with his 
chisel, and bis animals are a perfect joy. Who 
does not remember with pleasure that 
group of the Luxembourg—e young Satyr 
lying flat upon bis stomach and teasing some 
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awkward baby bears, which are feeding on 
honeycomb? This time his group is a stalwart 
Nubian, who has captured a two-months-old 
elephant and leads him along by the ears. 
flerein is a funny effect. We are so used to 
associating elephantine form with elephant- 
ine size that we are seizod with the impres- 
sion that the Nubian is gtgantic. Another 
little group in silvered bronze, wherein a 
genius proffers a wreath to Corneille, with a 
movement which threatens to crush his crown, 
reminds us in its stiffness of the Jeanne d’Arc 
of the sculptor. 

M. Meissonier is twice honored by his artis- 
tic brethren of the plastic branch. M. de 
Saint Marceaux sends an admirable bust of 
the painter, in bronze ; and Gemito a silvered 
statuette, which might be beautifully carica- 
tured, showing, as it does, that bushy beard 
and portly stomach overpowering a pair of 
spindle legs. 

De Saint Marceaux’s second and more im- 
portant contribution is a harlequin in plaster. 
Taose who remember the group which gained 
him the grand medal of ’79 will feel, in look- 
ing at this statue, that, having shown his 
knowledge of the nude so far as to recall to 
certain critics the manner of Michel Angelo, 
he has striven this year to give us a modern 
figure, supple and graceful, under a costume 
treated with such marvelous ability that we 
divine and follow the elegant and well pro- 
portioned lines of the form. An accident 
which happened to the bronze in the casting 
defers to another year the view of the ‘‘ Har- 
lequin”’ in a more suitable material. 

A great bronze, commanded for the town of 
Blois, representing Denis Tepin, gives us the 
impression of a noble work, worthy of Aimé 
Millet. 

Poor little M. Thiers has been dead nearly 
three years; and still they reproduce him, 
until he is almost as numerous as the French 
Republic. M Guillaume, member of the In 
stitute and former director of the School, has 
undertaken to render monumental that insig- 
nificant, spectacled person for the Museum at 
Versailles, and he has put about the base of 
the monument alitt!e love of an ‘* Eloquence ”’ 
and a little “ Literature,” etc. When aman 
leaves Jupiter and the Olympians in general 
to work from mortals, one wishes him a sub- 
ject which lends itself to sculptural treat- 
ment with better grace. 

Sarah Bernhardt here appears again, witha 
bust of the critic, de Lapomoncraye, and 
another of Sargent Hoff, the hero of the de- 
fense of Paris. It is difficult to award praise 
er blame to an artist for touches which may 
not be hers. There is a certain dash and bold- 
ness in the execution of unimportant details, 
which are probably her own; and it was 
probably her own idea, also, to pose the 
bronzes cornerwise and coquettishly upon 
those bases of precious marbles. 

The ‘‘Church”’ should be content, on the 
whole, with its importance at the Salon. Not 
only there is the bishop of M. Thomas; 
but there is a very fat one, who seems to re- 
mark, with a telling gesture: ‘‘I have dined 
well.” And there is another preijate, who is 
instructing young priests. This latter group, 
however, is placed nearly at the side of one 
called *‘ Lay Teaching,’ wherein an old man 
teachesa child to spell out the ‘* Rights of 
Man.”’ 

A bust of M. Pasteur, by Paul Dubois, is 
his only contribution. The ‘* Eve” of Fal- 
galére is very perfect, and many regret that 
it cannot compete for the medal of honor, 
since M. Failguic¢re is on the jury. 

We will not pause to consider the many 
meritorious French works which remain, and 
the contributions from the other Continental 
countries do not challenge attention. 

There are several American names in the 
catalogue.. Lt. Gaudens has undoubted tal- 
ent. His colossal statue of “Farragut,” for 
the City of New York, has won him an hon- 
orable mention. It is a very creditable and 
conscientious work, and will probably be im- 
proved by the architectural background for 
which it is destined. Perhaps the action of 
the wind upon his coat, as well as the “sea- 
legs,” are a little stiff in expression. 

Paul Bartlett, a son of the sculptor, of New 
Haven, a boy of only fourteen years, sends a 
creditable portrait bust of his grandmother 
Donoghue sends a bust of ‘‘Phedre,”’ which has 
Very tine qualities. Perhapsit is not altogether 
a fault that it reminds one strongly of the 
“Venus de Milo.” 

Every year the Salon is closed to the public 
for several days, during which the jury have 
leisure to prepare their awards; and the in- 
justices inevitable in placing so many objects 
in accordance with their merits are repaired, so 
far as possible. Every sectional jury has the 
right of proposing one candidate for the medals 
of honor; hence, they may be given, for in- 
stance, to an engraver and to an architect. 
This year, as usual, one has been awarded to 
a sculptor, the M. Thomas already mentioned 
and the second to M. Morot, whose painting of 
“The Good Samaritan” was noticed in pre. 
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among the painters were Bastien-Lepage and 
Cormon. 

Since the awarding of the medals an exhi- 
bition of everything connected with horticul- 
ture has been installed in the court, where 
masses of bloom divide attention with the 
eculpture; or under the building, where one 
passes through labyrinths of patent hot-house 
frames, and garden-seats, and growing straw- 
berries, and lettuce, in going to the open air. 
The flowers are beautiful; but their brilliancy 
is eclipsed by the pavilions, hung in crimson 
velvet, which are occupied by certain energetic 
ladies who are begging for orphan asylums. 
The little orphans shake their bags, to make 
a coppery sound, as one passes by, and vary the 
exercises by the aid of sugar candy, but they 
say nothing; while in the realm of dried 
herbs and giant asparagus an enthusiastic 
salesman deafens one in crying ‘‘Madam, 
monsieur, you must taste the cacahouettes of 
Algeria!” which turn out to be very inferior 
peanuts, in spite of their imposing name. 

There is a question of delaying the end of 
the Salon until some time in July; but that 
proposition would meet with less favor 
among artists than with the general public, 
who have no pictures to withdraw and who 
do not feel as keenly asthe artists that this 
best annual exhibition of the world is of no 
interest compared with the artistic treasures 
which time has winnowed and gathered into 
museums, for the reproof and instruction of 
these upon whom the ends of the world is 
come. 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 





Sanitary. 
SUMMER HEALTH. 


THE summer problem of sustaining health 
is one quite difficult of demonstration. The 
rush for the country or the seaside is not alto- 
gether a lazy tendency to recreation. Our 
city life and perhaps our whole natural life 
is one of overstrain. The tension is too great 
for a whole year, and must thus seek a let-up 
from what might prove an irremediable weari- 
ness. Many of our cities are fast becoming 
unfit for human habitation during the summer 
solstice. If only for a single night the ground 
could be uncovered and all the organic filth it 
contains could be unearthed, men and families 
would flee away, as from a nascent pestilenee. 
If upon its surface could be piled in a single 
day all the decaying wastage which falls upon 
the surface, it too would bea hideous gath- 
ering. Yet soil and air and water and sani- 
tary laws are at work, and accomplish much 
by way of compensation and restoration. Only 
for three or four months amid all our crowd- 
ing and our artificialities they are scarcely 
enough to allow residence and propinquity. 
Nor is it, generally, the largest city 
that suffers most. New York, for instance, 
has a well-sustained sanitary administration. 
There is full recognition of this as a great pub- 
lic care. If anything is wrong, a free press 
does not fail to depict the evils in glowing 
colors, and there is loud and persistent call 
for abatement of nuisances. We could point 
to scores of smaller cities where no such or- 
ganized force of good exists. Either there 
are no health boards, or else they are of the 
political or poky kind. They meet and talk, 
and meet and wonder what it will cost, and so 
the summer passes. Now and then such a 
town comes to the surface in the presence of 
an epidemic. Heaps of decaying matter are 
found ; wells are noted alongside of ceespools, 
Old cesspools are recalled and new ones looked 
into, only to find them full of accumulated 
filth. The oldest citizen declares the village 
has always been healthy, although herself 
within one hundred feet of a cesspool that 
must make bad air and be voted a nuisance, if 
the laws of God are still in force. 

It is just the sense of the need of something 
to tone them up that sends many a family 
away from its home, because they have been 
toned down by their unsanitary locality. 
Because one is not down sick with cesspool 
fever, that does not show that bad air or bad 
water are not lowering the standard of 
vitality. It scarcely needs more than deduct- 
ive reasoning to show that disobedience of 
the laws of purity must meet its reward in 
deteriorated health. Induction and experi- 
ence tell us enough to make the demonstra- 
tion complete. Either we must somehow 
stop the product of so much waste material, 
or we must, by exactness of contrivances or 
by some form of neutralization, be rid of the 
offense. No doubt, we do both. Far more 
waste or nuisance is created than need be ; and 
that which is made is often not removed 
quickly enough or by the most efficient 
methods. We believe the time has come when 
every householder owes it to himself and his 
family to be able to show exactly how all his 
appliances for the removal of household ac- 
eumulations are worked, what they do, and 








modern improvements, with the various 
modes of disinfection and compensation, there 
is no good reason why town and village life 
should not be so endurable as not to need for 
all a summer house, as well a8 a winter house, 
to live in. 

As arts advance, greater skill {s always re- 
quired, and indifferent workers become more 
and more bungling and dangerous. This is 
now one of the great troubles as to all san- 
itary appliances. There are real ones, and 
there are multitudes of workmen that do not 
know how to use them. A sanitary engineer 
said to us recently that it is the annoyance of 
his life that he cannot closely enough watch 
his workmen, to know that they have done 
every time what is intended. And, as the 
strength of a chain is to be measured by that 
of its weakest link, it is also true that a net- 
work of pipes and connections may be wholly 
marred by imperfection at a single point. 
All depends on nicety of construction and 
unity of parts. Much of the work is out of 
sight, and defects are hard to find, as well as 
hard to remedy. 

Where there fs absence of heat and of 
moisture there may be much organic filth de- 
posited and yet no harm arise; but so soon as 
we get the summer heat and sufficient mois- 
ture to stir into decomposition the peril be- 
gins—peril to health, to vigor, to the pro- 
ductive forces of society, if not to actual life. 

While we rejoice with those that rejoice and 
are glad that so many can seek the lake or the 
sea, we beg you all to think of the toiling 
crowds who cannot thus leave their homes, 
and of what, for their sake, as well as your 
own, is due to the health of the city in which 
you dwell. Do not be afraid to get posses- 
sion of the actual facts; and, therefore, insti- 
tute for your town a system of sanitary inf 
spection, so that you may know more of the 
relation of cesepools to wells, of the modes 
and frequency of filth removal, and whether 
those laws of health which fall within public 
care are having proper oversight and care. 
The attempt to be healthy amid infringeinents 
of Nature’s law is bad morals, as weil as a 
bad habit, and brings individuals, as well as 
communities, within the pale of those visita- 
tions which are rendered necessary, because 
conservative of the highest interests of a 
good lawgiver and of the ultimate interests 
of society. 








Biblical Research, 


TOTEMISM IN ARABIA. 


In the last number of the English Journal of 
Philology, Prof. Robertson Smith, whose trial 
and acquittal by the Free Church of Scotland 
has been lately occupyiug a prominent place 
in the newspapers, has a very remarkabte arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes 
among the Arabs and in the Old Testament.” 
He seeks to show that Mr. Maclennan’s theory 
of the universal prevalence in an early age of 
the world of totemism and polyandry is con- 
firmed by researches into primitive Semitic 
religion. According to the totem system, the 
members of a tribe believe that they are de- 
sconded from the deified animal or plant or 
heavenly body whose name they bear, and the 
line of descent is traced through the mother, 
who gives her totem to the children, persons 
of the same totem not being allowed to marry. 
Starting with Arabia, Prof. Robertson Smith 
finds a large number of animal tribes in fami- 
lies among the pre-Islamitic Arabs—such as 
the Asad or lion, the Aws or wolf, the Badan 
or ibex. In several cases the animal name of 
the tribe terminates in the syllable dn, corre- 
sponding with the Hebrew én—as, forexample, 
the Labwin from Labwah, ‘a lioness,’’ or 
Sam’an from Sim, ‘‘a mongrel beast, begotten 
by the hyena on the wolf.’’ Prof. Smith agrees 
with Hitzig in thinking that the Israelite tribe 
of Simeon has the same name as the latter. 
Besides these animal names of Arabic tribes, 
we also find names denoting the sun, the 
moon, and various stars, which are usu- 
ally regarded as living animals—on ac- 
count of their apparent movement through 
the heavens—by most uncivilized peoples. 
Now and then the tradition has survived that 
the eponymous ancestor, to whom the Arabs 
of the Mohammedan period trace back their 
several tribes, was actually a god in animal 
form. Thus the great tribe, or group of 
tribes, which bore the name of Qaysites, or 
Beni Qays, trace their genealogyto Qays’Aylan, 
the son of Modhar. Qays, as we know, wasa 
god, and, according to Abulfeda, ’Aylan was 
said by some to have been a horse, by others 
to have been a dog. It is unfortunate that we 
know 60 little of the multitudinous gods of 
pre-Islamitic Arabia, of whose images the Tem- 
ple of Mecea alone contained no less than 360. 
The existence of animal worship is hinted at 
in the Koran (vi, 38), whereit is said that 
there is no kind of beast or fow] but is a peo- 
ple, subject to the decree of the one God and 
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human form are plainly echoes of the old myth- 
ology. Similar indications of totemism are 
found by Prof. Smith in the Old Testament. 
Like Wellhausen, he holds that the family of 
Caleb, ‘the dog,’ was of Arab origin and in- 
corporated in Judah. ‘‘ In fact, the Kalibbites 
are atonce recognizable as a dog-tribe, and 
’Oreb and Ze’eb, the princes of Midian, are 
the Raven and the Wolf—heads, no doubt, of 
tribes of the same name. In fact, Caleb, 
’Oreb, and Ze’eb are identical with the Arab 
tribe-names Kalb, Ghorab, and Dhi’b.’? Among 
the Troglodytic Horites of Mount Seir 
(Gen. xxxvi) Professor Smith also finds 
animal names—such as Shobal, ‘‘ young lion”; 
Zibeon, “‘ hyena”; ’Anah, “ wild ass.’”” ’Anah 
is represented in three ways: (1) as daughter 
of Zibeon, verses 2 and 14, Hivite in ver. 2 
being admittedly an old error of the text for 
Horite ; (2) as son of Seir and brother of Zibe- 
on, ver. 20; (3) as son of Zibeon, ver. 2. 
“*These various statements show that we 
have here no true genealogy, but a system- 
atization of tribal facts. And one form shows 
that the Horite animal tribes were conceived 
as introduced among the Edomites in the 
female line, as we should expect to be the 
case.’”’ Parallel names occur among the Is- 
raelites. Epher,‘‘{awn,’’ for instance, is Midi- 
anite, Judean, and Manassite (Gen. xxv, 4 
I Chr. iv, 17; v, 24), and Shobal is Judean. 
So, too, we find Ophrah, “‘ fawn,” as a town 
of Benjamin, and of Manasseb, as well as in 
the Judean genealogies (I Chr. iv, 14). So 
Eglon, from egel, ‘‘calf,” is the name of a 
Moabite king and a Judean city, and the 
Shechemites called themselves the sons of 
Hamor, ‘‘the ass.’ Simeon, like Levi, wasa 
tribe ‘scattered in Israel,’”’ which would be 
easily explained on the totem principle, ac- 
cording to which females of the Sim’ tribe 
would have been married into the other tribes 
of Israel. Prof. Smith thinks that the reason 
why David was on such friendly terms with 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites, who wasa 
great enemy of Israel, and why the friendship 
was not destroyed by the bitter war which 
destroyed Ammonite independence, a son of 
Nahash having subsequently been among tle 
foremost to help David in his flight from 
Absalom ({I Sam. xvii, 27), was that both 
David and the royal house of Ammon be- 
longed to the serpent-stock. Nahash means 
“serpent,” and among David’s ancestors 
was Nahshon; while Abigail, the sister of 
David (I Chr. fi, 16), was the daughter 
of Nahash (II Sam. xvii, 25). Adonijah chose 
the serpent-stone as the place of his corona- 
tion (1 Kings i, 9, and see If Kings xvili, 4). 
Totemism will further explain the distine- 
tion of animals into clean and unclean, 
sicce the totem of a tribe was worshiped as 
its presiding deity and was forbidden to be 
eaten. Hence, in Ezekiel viii, 10, 11, we find 
seventy of the elders of Israel—-that is, the 
heads of houses—worshiping in a chamber 
which had on its walls the figures of all kinds 
of unclean creeping things and quadrupeds— 
“*even all the idols of the house of Israel.” 
The leaders of the nation had fallen back 
into the primitive idolatry, because, as they 
said, the Lord would not help them. Among 
the worshipers, Ezekiel saw Jaazaniah, the 
son of Shaphan, or ‘‘the rock badger,’’ which 
was one of the unclean animals forbidden by 
the law (Deut. xiv,7. Lev. xi, 5). To this 
day the Arabs of Sinai refuse to eat the flesh 
of this animal, which they call ‘man’s 
brother”? and suppose to be a man trans- 
formed. The animal is also called by the 
Arabs “the sheep of the children of Israel.” 
Totemisim and the accompanying polyandry 
will also explain the allowance of marriage 
with a sister not uterine, such as was con- 
tracted by Abraham.—(See, too, Amos fi, 7.) 
There are many other indications of kinship 
having been originally traced through the 
mother; as, for example, the presents by 
which Rebekah was purchased for Isaac, 
which went to her mother and brother. By 
taking his father’s wives, Absalom became 
recognized as king of Israel. Deuteronomy 
xxvii, 20 specially abolishes this practice, by 
which the son inherited the father’s wives, as 
well as his property. 














In the July number of The Presbyterian Re- 
view Prof. C. A. Briggs says the better trans- 
lation of Ex. xxxiv, 29, 30 should be: “ And 
it came to pass when Moses descended from 
Mount Sinai (the two tables of the testimony 
being inthe hands of Moses), when he de- 
scended from the mount (Moses not knowing 
that the skin of his face shone when he 
spake with Him), Aaron and all the children 
of Israel saw Moses, and behold the skin of 
his face shone, and they feared to approach 
unto him.”’ The two clauses in parentheses 
are circumstantial. The word translated 
**ghone”’ is derived from a word meaning horn 
from whence the Vulgate translated ‘“‘ was 
horned,” which gave rise to his being repre- 
sented with horns in art. In Hab fis, 1 the 
English version falls into a similar error. For 
‘He had horns coming out of his hand” it 





should read reys, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 8, 1880, 





Personalities. 


Br the death of Professor F. Lessing, which 
@ccurred at Karlsruhe, on the 5th of June, 
German art, and more especially the Diisseldorf 
school of painters, has lost one of its most dis 
tinguished representatives; for Lessing was 
regarded by his countrymen as one of the 
greatest of living historical and landscape 
painters. He wasarichly-gifted genius, whose 
talents quickly reached the hight of their 
powers, in spite of many hindrances that en 
countered him in the outset of his career. The 
deceased artist—a grand-nephew of the well- 
known poet and critic, G. E. Lessing—was 
born in Breslau, on February 15th, 1808. After 
finishing his studies at the gymnasium of the 
town, he became a member of the Academy 
for Architecture in Berlin; but the excellent 
drawing lessons which he attended at the 
Academy speedily allured him from the paths 
of architecture tothe canvas andralette, and 
on an excursion to the Isle of Riigen he 
finally resolved to leave his architectural 
studies and to become a painter. His pictures 
have been acquired by and are in the posses- 
sion of the Berlin National Gallery, the Dres- 
den Picture Gallery, the Gallery of Frankfurt, 
the Municipal Museum of Cologne, the Ravene 
Gallery in Berlin, the picture galleries of 
Diisseldorf and Karlsruhe, and the Municipal 
Iustitute of Cincinnati, Ohio. 





..»»While Mr, Gladstone and his son were 
recently addressing a vast assembly at the 
Opera House in London, his wife was observed 
to occupy a seat on the stage near the speakers. 
While the son was speaking, Mrs. Gladstone 
looked pleased and maternally proud; but 
withal a little uncertain and nervous. When 
the young man made a good hit, she brightened 
and smiled; but when he moved along some- 
whut slowly and laboriously, she looked down, 
pulled at her glove, and seemed not quite at 
eas’. Evidently she felt that the boy was 
making a beginning; and she watched him 
lovingly, but a trifle uncertainly and anxious- 
ly. When Mr. Gladstone, the veteran, spoke, 
her face assumed a different aspect altogether, 
There was the steady, happy look of perfect 
confidence and of wifely affection and satisfac- 
tion. 


...+Prince Bismarck’s country-house at the 
village of Varzin, about one hundred and 
eighty miles from Berlin, is a two-story, unpre- 
tentious dwelling, and is furnished throughout 
with oak in the style of the Early Renalssance. 
The hall is decorated with trophies of the 
chase, and to its left is the Prince’s workroom 
orstudy, A large sofa, an equally large table, 
a Luther's arm-chair, pictures of the war of 
1866, busts of the Emperor and Crown Prince, 
a piece of Gobelin tapestry representing Henry 
IV doing penance at Canossa, and a few 
ehairs comprise the only furniture. 


...-Chief-Justice Waite and lady, after hav 
ing spent several weeks with friends at their 
old home in Toledo, Ohio, are now in Lyme, 
Conn., forthe summer. Before leaving Tole- 
do, an elegant dinner was given them by 
Frederick Eaton, Esq., at his residence. 


+» +eGambetta’s father and mother will come 
from Nice to the Palace Bourbon to attend 
the grand national féte in Paris on the 14th 
instant, and to witness the presentation of 
regimental flags by President Grévy. 


.... Prince Gortschakoff it is said still takes 
a lively interest in the day’s events; but his 
strength succumbs upon the slightest exertion 
and he is continually attended by a man 
servant. 


..--Ralph Waldo Emerson is a frequent 
visitor to the Boston Atheneum, and rarely 
goes to the city without spending an hour or 
two, and oftener half a day, among the books. 


....Professor Agassiz, of Harvard College, 
during his ocean voyage in the United States 
steamer ‘‘Blake,’’ will investigate the deep- 
sea flora and fauna of the West Indian seas. 


..-. Thurlow Weed was one of six veterans 
of the War of 1812 who ate dinner together 
July 5th. They had fifteen at dinner last year, 
but twelve have died since then. 


+-eelt is proposed to place a tablet in mem- 
ory of Sir Walter Scott on the facade of the 
house in Rome where he lodged, while in that 
city, in quest of health. 


.... Senator Bizzoli, of Bologna, Italy, who 
died recently, has bequeathed $400,000 to 
found a hospital for aged and infirm workmen, 


....-Mr, Thomas Hughes and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair will sail for this country, from England, 
August 12th. 


.... King Louis of Bavaria dislikes to be seen 
by his subjects; and when he drives out, it is at 
midnight. 


.... James Russell Lowell, minister to En- 
gland, is reported to be a great favorite in 
Lendon. 





Science. 

Tux subject of the bybridity of animals has 
of late received a comparatively large acces- 
sion of facts bearing especially on the fertil- 
ity of hybrids. The subject is intimately 
eonnected, of course, with the question of the 
permanence of species, and more ultimately 
with the origin of specific forms. The occur- 
rence of connecting links between species, so 
baffling to the systematist, is often considered 
due to interbreeding between closely-allied 
species ; but this is, of course, mere supposi- 
tion. It is difficult to get at the facts; but 
what is here stated is given on excellent 
authority. In this country the Indian dog 
and prairie wolf, or coyote, are said by Coues 
to interbreed ; and on the Upper Missouri we 
have seen dogs which had every app ce 





° ° 
Missions, 

Tus Moravians, who are working among 
the aborigines of Australia—perbaps the most 
degraded of human kind—report that they are 
disappearing, like the civilized Polynesians. 
Of the Moravian congregations of Rama- 
hyuck ten passed away in 1879, and only two 
births occurred. One of the ten who died hed 
often expressed his desire to become a Chris- 
tian and had attended public worship; but 
he was addicted to intemperance and was 
carried off by strong drink. The missionaries 
write of the triumphant deaths of several of 
the ten, especially of that of Ida Ngary, a 
girl of twelve. ‘It was, indeed, a pleasure to 
converse with her about spiritual things and 
to direct her mind to the loving Saviour. The 








of being such byDrids, in color, the form of 
the ears, fur, and shape of the head, including 
the back. Darwin states that in Europe dogs 
cross with the fox. The American bison is 
known to breed with the domestic eattle ; but 
experiments have not been carried far enough 
to determine whether the offspring are fertile. 
But the crossed offspring from the Indian 
humped and common cattle interbreed. The 
hare and rabbit are supposed to have fertile 
offspring, and Darwin says that he has 
reason to believe that the hybrids from a 
smal] deer (Cervulus vaginalis and Reevesii), 
as well as those of Phasianus Volchicus with 
P. torquatus, are ‘‘ perfectly fertile.’”’ Darwin 
bas also lately published the statement that 
the hybrids of the common and Chinese geese 
are fertile. In his deer park at Ottawa, IIli- 
nois, Judge Caton has successfully hybridized 
the Virginian deer with that of Ceylon and of 
Acapulco, the offspring being ‘‘ healthy and 
prolific.’’ Among fishes hybridity is more 
common, as the eggs are much more readily 
fertilized than in the higher vertebrates. We 
have been shown some hybrids in the museum 
at Munich between different species of salmon- 
ide, andin this country the fish commission 
in California has accomplished extraordinary 
results in crossing not only different species 
of trout, but trout and shad and trout and 
base; thus producing hybrids not only be- 
tween different species, but between different 
genera and even different families. Among 


insects considerably over one hundred in- 
stances of hybrids are on recordin Europe, 
and a few in this country. In these forms the 
shape of the intromittent organs is so differ- 
ent in the different species that Nature has 
evidently thrown or attempted to throw a 
barrier against hybridization, while among 
the fishes she seems to invite it. 


....-Mr. Edison’s electric railway appears 
likely to be considerably used and to work a 
revolution in the management of short lines, 
like those of city tramways. A pair of light 
rails aro laid on sleepers in the usual way, with- 
out any special insulation, forming atrack half 
a mile long, for the experimental road at Menlo 
Park, To these are led a pair of stout copper 
wires, forming the terminals of a pair of Mr, 
Edison’s dynamo-electric machines coupled 
tandem and producing an electromotive force 
of about 250 volts. The engine looks much 
like an ordinary hand-car, carrying a similar 
dynamo machine, which acts as a motor, its 
armature driving the wheels which propel the 
carriage (the carriage is provided with seats 
for about a dozen people). Its wheels on one 
side are insulated from the axis by a peculisr 
wooden hub, so as to form no cross connection 


between the two rails. This apparatus takes 
its complement of passengers at the rate of 30 
miles an hour, and up grades of 100 feet to 
the mile, in the most unconcerned and satisfac- 
tory manner. The newest and boldest part of 
the invention appears to be the disregard of 
insulation, permitting the use of the rails them- 
selves as conveyors of the force required to 
move the train, The amount of electric energy 
wasted by conduction through the ground and 
sleepers appears to be only from 5to10 per 
cent., varying with the dryness of the weather. 


.... The French astronomer, Faye, has just 
broached a new theory as to the crust of the 
earth. It has for some time been noted that 
in the neighborhood of mountain masses and 
on elevated plateaus (asin Asia) the force of 
gravity, determined by pendulum experi- 
ments, always comes out (foo small, after mak- 
ing all allowance for the elevation above sea- 
level. On the other hand, similar experiments 
on islands and on the seacoast generally show 
acorresponding excess. Things occur as if 
there were a cavity or, at least, a less dense 
kind of matter under a mountain-range, and 
as if the sea-bottom were denser than the rest 
of the earth’s crust. Faye believes that this is 
because the earth is cooling faster under the 
sea than elsewhere, so that beneath the ocean 
the solid crust is thicker and more dense. 
This he attributes to the fact that the water 
is a more powerful abstractor of heat than the 
atmosphere, taking up the heat from the sea- 
botiom and distributing it to the rest of the 
earth and to space more rapidly than the air 
can do. Of course, this theory takes for 


granted that the central core is still incan- 
descent and fluid, an hypothesis which the 
tidal researches of Thomson have made very 
doubtful, to say the least. 





prospect of soon being with him filled her with 
great joy.’’ The membership of the congre- 
gation is fifty-one, or four less than it was at 
the beginning of last year. The two mission- 
aries made atour through several districts, 
and were astonished to find eo few natives. 
They found only 168, of whom thirty-eight 
were old and very infirm and some were in 
the last stages of consumption. Some of the 
younger people were persuaded to go to 
Ebenezer Station, where there were also nine 
deaths during the year. 


....-The missionaries of the China Inland 
Mission often meet with native Roman Cath- 
olics, some of whom are of families which 
have professed the ‘‘Jesus”’ religion through 
six or seven generations. Their numbers 
must be considerable. Mr. Nicoll writes 
that when he was in Yunnan he was told, 
at a village where he rested over night, 
that there was a family of Roman Catholics 
in the place. He started out in the morning 
with a hope that he might meet some one of 
the family. He was more successful than he 
expected, easily singling out a shop in which 
a picture of Jesus bung. Stopping to look at 
the picture, the owner of the shop came for- 
ward, with the eager inquiry : ‘‘ Do you praise 
Jesus?’ The missionary says this little inci- 
dent gave him more pleasure than anything 
else that occurred during his journey. Mr. 
Nicoll was accompanied by his wife, whose 
presence excited great curiosity. At Chung- 
k’ing, for the first two weeks, from 100 to 200 
womer called daily to see Mrs. Nicoll, and 
subsequently the number of callers increased 
to from 400 to 500. There has been a most 
excellent opportunity for preaching to them. 


....A summary view of the missions of the 
Presbyterian Board shows that they have 11 
ordained missionaries and 1,048 communicants 
among the Indians of the United States; 7 
missionaries and 3,907 communicants in 
Mexico; 11 missionaries and 1,089 communi- 
eants in South America; 7 missionaries and 
601 communicants in Africa ; 30 missionaries 
and 971 communicants in India; 7 Missionaries 
and 206 communicants in Siam ; 22 missionaries 
and 1,784 communicants in China; 2 mission- 
aries and 131 communicants among the 
Chinese in California; 6 missionaries and 739 
communicants in Japan; 8 missionaries and 
1,321 communicants in Persia; and 14 mission- 
aries and 810 communicants in Syria. In all, 
there are 125 ordained missionsries and 12,607 
communicants, with 17,791 scholars in day and 
boarding schools. Besides the ordained mis- 
sionaries, there are 83 native ordained ministers 
and 147 licentiates, and 516 native lay mission- 
aries. 


...-It is gratifying to know that the Mos- 
lems of Persia have been interested in the 
preaching of the Presbyterian missionaries to 
such an extent as to call out a note of warn- 
ing from the Government, through the British 
minister at Teheran. The Rev. J. L. Potter 
has received the following note from that 


official : 
‘‘Tgneran, April 2d, 1880 
“ Sir:—It has been brought to the knowl- ; 

edge of the Persian Government that of late 
religious meetings held by you have been at- 
tended by Mohammedans, and I have received 
an official communication on the subject from 
the minister of foreign affairs, in which the 
objections. on the par: of the Shah’s Govern- 
ment, to religious instruction being given to 
Mussulmans are set forth. His Highness 
adds that, should ~ continue in the course 
of which he complains, it will be impossible 
for the Persian Government to allow of your 
continuing to reside here ; and I may further 
state to you that he has informed me verbally 
that the police have received orders to arrest 
any Mussulmans who may endeavor to attend 
your meetings.” 


....The Presbyterian Board has sent twenty 


“ordained missionaries and fifty unmarried 


ladies among the Indians in the past thirty 
years. Its present missions are among the 
Senecas, Chippewas, Omahas, Dakotas, 
Creeks, Seminoles, and Nez Perces. The 
missionary force consists of eleven ordained 
Americans, seven ordained natives and seven 
licentiates, twenty-three women, and seven 
native lay missionaries. The number of com- 
municants is 1,058. During the year 135 per- 
sons were received on profession of faith. 





Ministerial Register 


DAVIS, 8. P., supplies Waterman, Il. 

DOOLITILE, H. D., died, June 23d, at Clin- 
ton, N. J. 

Sewrerews, Wri, called to Roselle, 


JARRELL, W. A. accepts call te Marissa, Il. 

NOXON, E. D., died recently in Beekmam, N. 
Y., aged 37. 

POPE, L. A., Newtonville, Mass., accepts call 
to Phenix, R. I. 

RAGLAND, J. K. P., ord. at Oak Grove, Il. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Wim, Canandaigua, N. Y., re 
signs. 

BARBER, Ciarence H., Hartford Seminary, 
ord. at Torrington, Conn. 

one. J. A. (Baptist), accepts call to Seneca 

s, N. Y. 

BIDDLE, J. A., Milford, Conn., accepts call 
to Oswego, N. Y. 

BLACKMAN, W. F., called to Steubenville, 
O. Declines call to East ch., New Haven, 
Conn. 

BRISTOL, F. L., accepts call to Ithaca, Mich. 

BROWN, IsRrazL, Marseilles, accepts call te 
Dover, O. 

BYINGTON, E. H., inst. at Monson, Mass. 

CAMPBELL, J. H., North Evans, accepts call. 
to Ellington, N. Y. 

FERRIS, L. Z., inst. at Rockland, Mass. 

FREEMAN, G. E., Abington, Mass., die 
missed. 

GIDDINGS, 8. P., Washington, D. C., invited 
to supply at East Smithfield, Pa. 

GORDON, Grorce A., Cambridge, declines 
callto Winthrop, Mass. Willremainat Har- 
vard College another year in special study. 

HART, BurpstT, inst. at Fair Haven, Conn. 

HAYNES, E. C., Union College, invited to 
supply at Albany, N. Y. 

LANE, J. P., Bristol, R. I., dismissed. 

LOOMIS, A. P., Avon, Ill, accepts call to 
Fort Purie, Dak. 

smagecs. R. M., ord. as evangelist at Solon, 

e 


PLATT, L. B., Falls Church, Va., dismissed. 

PORTER, T. A., accepts call to Kalkaska, 
Mich. 

sane a G. A., accepts call to Sidney Plains, 


REED, Freperic A., Concord, accepts eall to 
Harvard, Mass. 

RICE, Water, Lunenburg, Mass., called to 
supply at Brandon, Vt. Accepts. 

SLEEPER, W. W., Hartford Seminary, will 
supply Ellington, Conn., for the summer. 

TENNEY, Francis V., Phillipston, Mass., re- 
signs, on account of il] health. 

UPDYKE, 8. G., Augusta, Mich., called to 
Watertown, Dakota. 

WELLER, J., Danby, accepts call to Presby- 
terian ch. at Nichols, N. Y. 

WILDER, Sevewick P., inst. at North Brook- 
field, Mass. 

WILSON, G. H., inst. 1n Second ch., Bidde-- 
ford, Me. 

WOODHULL, J. A., Groton, Conn., dis 
missed. 

WOODWORTH, L. &., inst. at East Prov 
idence, R. I. 


LUTHERAN, 


CROMER, J. M., Hillsboro, IIL, resigee. 
HALLMAN, 8. T., becomes pastor at Con- 
cord, N. C. 
HEIGARD, H., removes from Nortanville te 
Barns, Kan. 
LOCHMAN, A. H., York, Penn., resigns. 
NICUM, J., inst. at Syracuse, N. Y. 
SCHIMPF, M., Palmyra, accepts call to Frank- 
ford, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BACHMAN,R. L., Fayetteville, called to First 
ch., Utica, N. Y 

BALDWIN, CHarves H., Melford, Mass., de- 
clines call to Morristown, Penn. 

BARBOUR, Joun Park, inst. at Dillsburg, 
Penn. 

DAVIS, J. E., Fairmount, N. J., resigns. 

FARIS, C. 8., inst. at Perrysville, O. 

FINDLAY, Tomas M., ord. and inst. at 
Indianola, Iowa. 

JOHNSTON, Georct M., Steubenville, O., 
called to McKeesport, Penn. 

LITTLE, L. C., Yates City, accepts call to 
Pontiac, Ill 

MAXWELL, James M., address —_ from 
Belvidere, N. J., to Hightstown, N. J. 

SCHAIBLE, C. E., inst. at Lansing, Iowa. 

THOMPSON, 8. H., accepts call to Govane 
Chapel, Md. 

THORPE, W. W., East Des Moines, Iowa 
resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AMORY, Avcustine H., ord. deacon at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
AYERS, Davin J., ord. deacon at Cambridge, 


Mass. 

BIGELOW, Franx H., ord. deacon at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

BURBANK, Wm. H., ord. deacon at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

GILMAN, James W., ord. deacon at Cain- 


bridge, Mass. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, ALFRED, becomes rector 
at Stonington, Conn. 

HAYES, Cuaries W., Portland, Me., accepts 
call to Westfield, N. Y. 


STERLING, Pavt, ord. deacon at Cambridge, : 


Mass. 
WOODMAN, Epuuxp R., ord. deacon st. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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School and College, Pebbles. Zr.vuture, 


Ty: commencement of Harvard Univers- 
ity took place on the 30th of June. There 
were 162 Bachelors of Arts, 2 Masters of Me- 
chanical Art, 5 Doctors of Dental Medicine, 44 
Doctors of Medicine, 18 Bachelors of Law, 5 
Bachelors of Theology, 14 Masters of Arts, and 
5 Doctors of Philosophy. The orations de- 
livered by the graduates were all good; some 
of them very excellent. Most of the themes 
were living ones, and they were treated 
with independence. The candidate in philos- 
ophy maintained the existence of unconscious 
mental action; the candidate in law made an 
argument to show that President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation was unconstitu- 
tional; and the candidate in theology defended 
the thesis that the transcendental and evolu- 
tions] theories of ethics may and must be com- 
bined into one system. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on John 
Davis Long, governor of Massachusetts, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. On the first of July 
occurred the celebration of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, when the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, delivered an oration on the necessity of 
the idea of the supernatural to excellence in 
thought and culture, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
@ poem on Freedom. The dinners of the 
Alumni on Wednesday and of the Phi Beta 
Kappaon Tuesday were enlivened by an abun- 
dant flow of eloquence and wit. The Board of 
Overseers confirmed the three gentlemen 
nominated by the corporation as professors— 
namely, F. D. Allen, of Classical Philology, C. 
R. Lanman, of Sanskrit, and C. H. Toy, of 
Shemitic Languages. The opening of the 
position of Overseer to non-resident Alumni 
was accepted, with great satisfaction. 


..-e-The Commencement of Yale College 
occurred July 1st. The Yollowing honorary 
degrees were conferred: Doctor of Laws, 
President R. B. Hayes and Hon. Hugh W. 
Sheffer, of Staunton, Va.; Doctor of Divinity, 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, of Boston, Professor 
Joseph Emerson, of Beloit College, Wiscon- 
sin; Master of Arts, Rev. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass.; and Doctor of Music, Theo- 
dore Thomas, of New York. The following 
degrees in course were conferred: Ph. D., 5; 
C. E.,3; D. E.,1; M.A.,3; B. A.,118; Ph. 
B., 43; L.B., 33; M.L.,2; D.C.L.,3; M.D., 
12; B. D., 2%. Atthe Alumni meeting, in the 
afternoon, Governor Andrews, Postmaster- 
General Key, Secretary Evarts, Kaseno Ha- 
togamo, who has just been appointed pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Japan, and 
others spoke. The John A. Porter prize of 
$250 for the best English essay, open to all 
members of the University, was awarded to 
E. B. Goodsell, of the senior class of the Law 
8chool. 


---.Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, has just graduated a class of 50. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Hon. 
Samuel H. Elbert, chief-justice of Colorado; 
and the degree of 8. T. D. upon Rev. Richard 
H. Rust, M. A., the newly-elected president of 
the Cincinnati Wesleyan College. ‘The at- 
tendance of students during the past year has 
been 611, of whom 270 were in the college 
classes. The freshman classes number 100 
students. The income of the University for 
the year was $36,000, which exceeded the ex- 
pense account by fully $1,000. John H. Grove 
was made assistant professor of Latin, and 
Richard Parsons assistant professor of history. 


.+.-Lafayette College.—Commencement oc- 
curred June 30th, when the following honorary 
degrees were conferred: Ph.D. on Theodore 
W. Hunt, of Princeton College, and Rey. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., principal of the State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa.; A.M. on Dr. Charles 
T. Hunter, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
D.D. on Charles L. Jones, Synod of Long 


Island, and Henry McCook, Synod of Phila- 
delphia; LL.D. on A. V. Von Fivet, vice-chau- 
cellor of New Jersey, John Drunkey, chief- 
| Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and 

r. Thomas 8. Kirkbride, superintendent of 
the Hospital for the Insane, Philadelphia. 


...-Amherst College Commencement exer- 
elses closed July lst. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: Master of Arts, 
William Brewster, Cambridge; M. Arnell, 
Columbus, Tenn.; 8. W. Knox, New York; 
C. C. Van Zandt, Providence, R. L.; J.8. Bigg, 
West Springfield; C. G. Baldwin, Pittsfield. 
Doctor of Philosophy, Moses Merrill, of Bos- 
ton. Doctor of Divinity, Rev. W. 8. Eustis 
Springfield ; Rev. D. W. Faunce, Lynn; Pro- 
fessor E. H. Griffin, Williamstown ; Rev. C. 8 
Parkhurst, New York. E 


...-At the Commencement of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, July Ist, the graduating class 
numbered 26 The following honorary de- 
grees were conferred: Master of Arts, Hon- 
— Causa, Josiah C. Cady, of New York City, 
and Rev, Williams, vicar of Padgate 
gland; Doctor of Laws, William P. Woon. 
bridge, professor of Columbia College: Doc- 
tors of Divinity, Rev. John C. Dubois, of 
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Wuen the locomotive runs into a herd of 
cattle, there is generally an addition to the 
rolling stock on the road. 


....“* Help the sweeper, please, sir.’’ ‘‘Can’t, 
my man. I wasn’t brought up to the business. 
Besides, I have no broom.”’ 


....Grace: “I am going to see Clara to-day. 
Have you any message?” Charlotte: ‘‘I won- 
der how you can visit that dreadful girl. Give 
her my love.” 


....An agricultural paper tells us that the 
skunk will exterminate the potato-bug. After 
this announcement, we have no little respect 
for the potato-bug. 


...-A Boston theatrical company recently 
played a scene laid in a church so naturally 
that to many of the audience it seemed £0 reul 
that they went to sleep. 


...-Jt’s about an even thing between man 
and the orange-peel. Sometimes the man 
throws the orange-peel into the gutter, and 
sometimes the orange-peel throws the man 
into the gutter. 


.... Recorder (to witness, with bandaged 
head): ‘‘ Did he have any provocation when he 
struck you?’ Witness: ‘‘He may have had 
something of the kind concayled on his per- 
son; but it was a brick he struck me wid. 


...‘'It looks like the scene of a great bat- 
tle,’ remarked a traveler, viewing the work 
of a recent cyclone at the West. ‘“ Yes,’’ 
said the native, solemnly and without re- 
moving his pipe, ‘‘the place was tuk by 
storm.” 


...-An old lady, visiting the Antiquarian 
Museum in Edinburgh, the other day, on in- 
specting the old weapons very earnestly, and 
failing to find what she was apparently look- 
ing for, asked a visitor if he could tell her 
whereabouts they kept the Ax of the Apostles. 


...-A Vallejo father told his charming 
daughter, lately, that she must not listen to 
flatterers. ‘‘ But, Papa,” she replied, ‘‘ how 
can I tell that they flatter me unless I do 
listen?” “ Tur-rue-tur-rue, daughter.’’ And 
he leaned over the end of the piano and com- 
menced to think. 


-.-. These English sparrows, when they see 
a bug, go into committee of the whole and 
argue for an hour or two as to the best manner 
of dispatching him. When they have come 
to an agreement, the bug has moved out of 
range. They remind us of something; but 
what that something is we can’t for the life of 
us think. 


..--Drave down the lengthy road long Lalage, 
Wide-eyed with worship of the widthy sea, 
Highthy and lithe as high-born maidens be, 
Deep in her depthy eyes another sea. 

O sea of love unwakened, past analogy ! 

O lengthy, widthy, highthy, depthy world and 

Lalage ! 
O me! 


---.-There was an elephant that had been 
trained to play the piano with its trunk in a 
show. One day a new piano was bought for it; 
but no sooner had the elephant touched the 
keys than it burst into a floodof tears. ‘‘What 
ails you, Kiouni?” asked its keeper. The 
poor beast could only point to the ivory keys. 
Alas! they were made of the tusks of his 
mother. 


...-A Yankee tobacco chewer was in the 
habit of declaring about once a month that he 
would “‘ never chew another piece,”’ but broke 
his pledge as often as he made it. On one 
occasion, shortly after he had “ broken off,” 
he was seen taking another chew. ‘‘ Why,” 
said his friend, “‘ you told me you had given 
up that habit; but I see you are at it again.” 
“Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I have gone to chewing 
and left off lying.”’ 


-eeeA novel sort of “love spell’’ has recent- 
ly been tried in a small district of Russia, and, 
if it did not succeed (and of this no account 
is given), it was not for want of energetic ap- 
plication. A peasant was perpetually quarrel- 
ing with his wife, because, as he declared, he 
“had ceased to love her.” The village coun- 
ceil took the matter into consideration, and .ad- 
judged the peasant to receive twenty blows 
with rods, ‘‘to compel him to love his wife 
egein.”’ 


.... Warning to young people contemplating 
matrimony: Brimstone is the end of all 
matches. Boston Transcript: ‘Very true. 
But only at one end of a match is there brim- 
stone. There is asoft pine end, remember.” 
New Haven Register: ‘‘ Yes; but the soft pine 
comes before marriage. Brother Weaver, you 
are not the first man who bas made light of 
the brimstone end of a match. When it comes 
to the scratch, you will lose your head, not- 
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The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Nshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


RECENT WORKS ON LOGIC.* 


Ir there has been no serious advance in 
the science of Logic since the days of Aris- 
totle, there has been a great improvement 
in the method of treating it, especially in 
school-books; and the students of the past 
generation may felicitate their successors 
on the possession of better text-books than 
Whately’s—excellent in many respects and 
epoch-making as that was. We are glad 
that American teachers are steadily working 
at the subject and constantly adding their 
contributions to the general material. 
Bowen and a number of others, among 
whom we may claim McCosh as a compa- 
triot, have done good work; and we now 
have the pleasure of welcoming another 
American book on this very intricate and 
difficult branch of mental science—the 
work whose title stands at the foot of this 
column, the examination of which has con- 
vinced us of its exceptional excellence. 
The author, Professor Noah K. Davis, of 
the University of Virginia, in a modest and 
manly preface, disclaims all title to origin- 
ality in the sense of modification of the old 
Logic, and declares that his treatise ‘‘re- 
verts to Aristotle,” and seeks only to state 
the Aristotelian System clearly, and to show 
the undesirableness of the additions that 
have been made to it by ancient and modern 
authors. Yet there is a real originality in 
his firm grasp of principles, his severe log- 
ical precision, and in some expansions of 
discussions that he has introduced. We 
have space only to refer to the general 
features of the work. 

The treatise is divided into five Parts. 
The First Part is introductory, and discusses 
the definition of Logic and the primary 
laws of thought. The author holds, with 
Kant, that Logic treats of conceptions, and 
he defines it to be ‘‘the science of the 
necessary forms of thought,” which is sub- 
stantially, we believe, identical with Ham- 
ilton’s definition and seems to us precise. 
The other statements in this First Part are 
clear and put in an interesting way. 
Throughout, we may take occasion to say 
here, Professor Davis has succeeded in a 
noteworthy degree in making his treatment 
interesting, by sharpness of reasoning, by 
freshness of remark, and by the introduc- 
tion of suggestive and important matter in 
his examples. We pass over the Second 
Part, which treats of Concepts, with the 
remark that the author follows Mansel and 
others in adopting the almost disused terms 
First Intention and Second Intention. As 
a first intention is a concept of things, and 
a second intention a concept of first inten- 
tions, they may be said to be nearly equiv- 
alent to “matter” and ‘‘form,” and Logic 
may be defined as ‘‘the science of second 
intentions,” a definition that helps us no 
little to comprehend its true nature and 
function. The author mentions in a note 
that Whately did not understand the mean- 
ing of the term, and adds: ‘‘It seems that 
of old the same trouble existed, and the 
profane used to make fun of the venerable 
scholastics and defame their darling Second 
Intentions with such burlesque questions 
as this: Utrum chimaera bombinans in vacuo 
posset comedere secundas intentiones?” 

In the Third Part, on Judgments, one sub- 
division isdevoted tothe consideration of the 
innovations proposed by Sir William Ham- 
ilton—namely, his doctrines of the semi- 
definite ‘‘some” and the ‘‘ thoroughgoing 
quantification of the predicate”; in respect 
to both of which our author takes the posi- 
tion that, in so far as they are logical, they 
are compound, and cannot, therefore, be 
putin the same category of importance 
with the Aristotelian canons, since the 
science of Logic deals only with the forms 
given by ultimate analysis. ‘‘The semi- 
definite judgment,” he says, p. 116, ‘‘ being 
compound, must be denied a position 
among the elementary forms of thought, 
and, if recognized at all, must take its 
place among the abbreviated, imperfect 
modes of statement, subject at any moment 








withstanding your present serenity.” 
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to analysis and full discrete expression,” 
in which he seems to ustobe right. We 
cannot follow him through his detailed 
examination of the other doctrine, the 
quantification of the predicate. His gen- 
eral position is that of Mill, Bain, and 

others. He holds that some of the forma 
proposed by Hamilton do occur in thought 

and in speech; but that they are not sim- 

ple, but compound, and not entitled to 

rank as primary logical forms, He de- 

votes special attention tothe form which 

Hamilton denotes by the symbol afa, 

where both subject and predicate are uni- 

versal, as in the proposition ‘‘ All men are 

all reasoners,” and asserts that nothing can 

be proved from this that cannot just as 
well be proved from the forms All A is B, 

and All Bis A. If this be true, they are un- 
necessary in logical processes. But Pro- 
fessor Davis further quotes with approval 
Mill’s statement that ‘‘propositions in 
extension have absolutely no meaning but 
what they derive from comprehension. 

The logic of the quantified predicate takes 
the comprehension out of them, and leaves 
them a caput mortuum”; and himself 
maintains that ‘‘the predicate of an 
affirmative, as well as of a negative, 
has strictly no quantification whatever,” 
and that ‘‘a quantitative predesignation 
thrust in upon a predicate by the 
compounding of two simple judgments 
[which compounding always occurs 
when a universal term is inserted in the 
predicate] removes the judgment from the 
logical or qualitative whole, and transfers 
it to the quantitative or mathematical 
whole.” In other words, when we say 
‘‘All men are all bimana,” this does not 
mean ‘every man is all bimana,” or “ all 
men are every bimana,” or ‘‘every man is 
every bimana,” but ‘‘all men (as a mathe- 
matical, total, collective whole) are all 
bimana” (as ditto). This objection to Ham- 
ilton’s doctrine seems well taken. If the 
quantification destroys the comprehension, 
as Mill puts it, then there can be no com- 
parison of two terms with a third, and, 
therefore, no reasoning. But we commend 
the discussion to our readers as in any case 
a very interesting one, whether they agree 
with the author or not, 

In the Fourth Part, which deals with 
Reasonings, we have been most struck 
with the treatment of conditionals, The 
author holds firmly to the Aristotelian 
syllogism and defends it chivalrously 
against all comers; and he denies the neces- 
sity of introducing as logically distinct 
forms the so-called conjunctive hypothet- 
ical syllogisms, such as: If A is B, then C 
is D; but A is B, therefore C is D. He 
rightly maintains that, in the first place, 
every such syllogism, if it be real, states a 
relation between clauses, as the ordinary 
syllogism states a relation between single 
terms; and, in the second place, that it may 
be transformed into the simple syllogism, 
which last thus remains the final unit of 
logical form. These conditional forms may 
be considered as not really inferential, 
but only indicating a transfer from the 
ideal to the real mode of thought; or they 
may be taken as merely an affirmation of 
sequence, or as affirming indirectly an un- 
expressed major premise. In any one of 
these three cases the reasoning is Aristote- 
lic. Our aufhor’s whole treatment of the 
conditional proposition; his analysis of 
thought into the two spheres of the real and 
the ideal; his explanation of ordinary 
English modes of speech; and his demon- 
stration of the fact that categorical and 
hypothetical thinking differ not logically, 
but only psychologically (p. 226) seems to 
us acute and satisfactory. His chapter on 
‘* analysis of conditionals” may be consid- 
ered a contribution to English Grammar 
and illustrates the close connection between 
grammar and logic. He sums up by declar- 
ing that thereare only twokindsof deductive 
inference, the immediate and the mediate, 
and that the analysis of Aristotle is limited 
to these kinds. The various formsof condi- 
tional propositions, he says, are essentially 
hypothetical conjunctives or ideal enthy- 
memes. Faithful to Aristotle, he adds: 


“It isa great satisfaction to say that the 
omission by Aristotle of any treatment of 
conditionals, so far from calling for apology 
may be adduced as an evidence of the pro- 
found and thorough character of his 
Analytics. Logicians should respect the 





*Tae Tuxony oy TaovcuT. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


silence of the master, and when its signif- 
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cance is not clear it would be well and 
modest to imitate it.” 

The Fifth Part, treating of Fallacies, 
will be found very pleasant reading, though 
it sometimes gets one into a puzzle. Thé 
general statements are remarkably clear and 
well put. He discards the divisions of 
Whately, Hamilton, and Mill, and takes 
substantially that of Aristotle. His exam- 
ples are well chosen. We will mention 
only his solution of the Achilles proposed 
by Zeno the Eleatic. The sophism runs 
thus: 

‘* Buppose that Achilles runs ten times as 
fast asa tortoise that is one mile in ad- 
vance. Now, when Achilles haa run this 
mile, the tortoise has advanced one-tenth 
ofa mile beyond. When his pursuer has 
run this one-tenth, the tortoise has ad- 
vanced one-hundredth of a mile further; 
and then one-thousandth of a mile; and so 
on, ad infinitum. Hence Achilles can nev- 
er overtake the tortoise.” 


Professor Davis puts it into syllogistic 
form, as follows: 

m m 

** Any space equal to 19 + joo + .... 1s in- 
finite, being the sum of an infinite serics; 

‘* The space to be passed over by Achilles 
is equal to this sum; 

** This space is infinite.” 

He finds the mystery of the sophism in 
the simple fact that the major premise is 
false. 

But we must forbear further quotation 
and remark. We will only add that the 
English style of the book under review is 
remarkably good. It is simple, trenchant, 
clear, and strong. There is occasionally a 
bit of humor, or a sturdy expression of 
opinion. One need not always agree with 
the author; but one will be interested and 
stirred up. The large number of examples 
is a prominent and valuable feature of the 
book. The outward form is convenient 
and paper and printing are excellent. 





Tne Fisher Company, Paterson, N. J,, 
publish a new system of musical notation, 
under the title Letter Music; or, Musical Tones 
Expressed by Letters, which ‘enables any one 
who knows the common alphabet to easily 
drum out on the piano or play on other music- 
alinstruments tunes thus written, and gives 
to an isolated note all the value which tn com- 
mon music is imparted by leger lines, sharps, 
flats, naturals, time-marks, etc., without the 
distraction of either.”” This is claiming much 
for this new system, yet we cannot see that it 
would be well to exchange the old forit. The 
present system is the result of several hun- 
dreds of years’ effort and experience; new 
characters being added and old ones dropped 
according to the ever-increasing exigences of 
the rapidly-developing science of music, unti] 
now, when the most extravagant fancies of » 
Wagoner or a Liszt can be so clearly represent- 
ed by musical signs, even tothe most minute 
details of rhythm and expression, as to lose 
nothing when performed in another hemi- 
sphere, by players who have no other guide to 
their rendering than the signs before them. 
This far surpasses all that has been accom- 
plished in representing the peculiarities of 
human speech by written signs. That there 
are anomalies existing, defects which could be 
remedied or improvements which would be 
desirable (if they could be generally adopted), 
may be true; but the beneficfal changes would 
be comparatively trivial. In fact, if all exist- 
ing music were destroyed, and a commission 
were to select the best possible method of 
musical notation for the future, it would hard- 
ly materially differ from that tnow in use. 
There are three qualities in every musical 
sound—viz., pitch,duration, and power—which 
must be clearly denoted by appropriate signs. 
It is desirable that the signe which represent 
these different qualities should be (to prevent 
confusion) utterly different from each other. 
It is also indisponsable that the characters 
should be quite compact, that the eye may 
take ina great many at once; and especially 
it must not cost a moment’s consideration to 
determine which are synchronous and which 
are consecutive. All these requirements are 
perfectly fulfilled by our present system. 
Itscrowning excellence, however, is the fact 
that by the notes in their various positions— 
over, under, or after one another on the staff 
a perfect visual picture of the soundsis ob- 
tained, by which all their mutual relations are 
seen at a glance. The eye takes in a wholo 
phrase at once, in all its parts, just as it takes 
in a whole landscape. So well does our pre 
ent system work that an eXpert reader of 
music will in any given time consider and give 
expression to double the number of signs that 
arapid reader would do in the same time. No 
conclusion can be drawn from what this or 
that little girl has done in six lessons. Music 
which is within a child’scomprehension might 





be adequately expressed in several different 
ways. The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge 
of music is in only a small degree due to the 
notation. Were this impediment entirely re- 
moved, it would still require years of patient 
study before the mind could grasp the grand 
works of classical composers, and then the 
meshanica) difficulties in the way of a proper 
execution of those works would still remain. 
Schemes to improve the notation of music 
usually originate with persons who have a 
very limited knowledge of music, and the as- 
sertion that “‘ a child that knows the alphabet, 
after a few days’ practice, is prepared to read 
the most complicated and difficult music of 
the great masters "’ leads one to infer that the 
present case is not an exception to the rule. 
Finally, such a scheme does not concern those 
about to learn music; for the study of music 
means the study of music as é is, and not the 
study of something else, which somebody 
thinks is better. This improvement, if it is 
one, is like the ‘‘ spelling reform,” and is for 
the consideration of composers, publishers, 
and experts, rather than children about to be- 
gin the study of music. 


....Mesers. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chica- 
g°, publish Aion Aionios: an Ercursus on the 
Greek Word rendered Everlasting, Eternal, etc., 
in the Holy Bible, by John Wesley Hanson. 
The author accepts the Bible as authoritative, 
and undertakes to show that Greek usage 
before and at the time the Septuagint was 
made, and lexicons, always give the word 
aionios the sense of limited duration, and that 
there is nothing in the etymology against this 
meaning or warranting the sense of endless 
duration; that the Septuagint and the Jewish 
Greek writers of the time of Christ give it this 
same sense of limited duration; and that this 
is the usage in the New Testament and for 
several centuries after Christ. The author 
has collected a great mass of material bearing 
on the subject and his treatment is in the 
main fair and able. The student will here find 
brought into convenient shape much that he 
needs to know. To follow the author’s dis- 
cussion would carry us far beyond the limits 
of a book-notice. We will only call his atten- 
tion to the two points that, in discussing the 
language of Christ, he does not seem to bear 
in mind that he spoke not Greek, but Aramaic, 
and that the force of the adjective aionios is 
to be determined not from the meaning of 
aion, but from the usage of the New Testa- 
ment compared with that of contemporary 
writers in Greek ; and he seems to pass over 
I Tim. i, 17 with slight notice. But he is 
right in denying that the Church has taught 
everlasting punishment as a doctrine of re- 
ligion. Rev. J. B. Gross’s Thoughts for the 
Fireside and the School (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
contain some excellent reflections on general 
subjects—as prayer, agriculture, arts, the 
necessity of moral training in our common 
schools, ete. He has a vigorous protest 
against the ‘devil dogma,’’ which he holds 
to be hurtful to morality, and he declares 
decidedly against the expectation of a second 
advent of Christ. On the other hand, in his 
discussion of the use of stimulants, he main- 
tains that “‘man has an instinctive and, 
hence, normal propensity to excitement, or 
an exaltation of his mental and physical en- 
ergies, which the ordinary routine or condi- 
tion of life does not always supply.’? Much 
io the book will excite debate. The style is 
vigorous. The History of Sunday-schools, 
by W. A. Candler, printed by Phillips & Hunt, 
New York, will supply much valuable infor- 
mation to the great army of Sunday-school 
workers. Mr. Candler does not confine himself 
to statistics ; but gives a sketch of the devel- 
opment of the Sunday-school idea. The little 
book will be especially welcome this Sunday- 
school centennial year.———Messrs, Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, publish 
the fifth volume of the Swedenborg Library, 
edited by B. F. Barrett, being extracts from 
Swedenborg’s writings on the topics Charity, 
Faith, and Works, a collection not merely use- 
ful for the understanding of the eminent 
mystic philosopher, but valuable for the ma- 
terial of excellent, suggestive thoughts it 
offers. 


...-Dio the Athenian, by the Rev. Dr. E. F. 
Burr, is a story of the days of the Apostle 
Paul, intended ‘‘to illustrate the natural 
progress of a cultivated Greek of the first 
century from the best forms of classical pagan- 
ism, through the various philosophical 
schools most akin to those of our own time, 
to theoretical and practical Christianity.” 
The heroine, Damaris, is taken from the ac- 
count of Paul’s visit to Athens in the Book of 
Acts. The picture of the manners of the time 
is good. The author allows himself some 
latitude in expounding the philosophy of the 
time, as well as in the portraiture of bis char- 
acters—a freedom that may be granted him, 
since his object seems to be rather apol- 
ogetic than antiquarian. The publishers are 
Phillips & Hunt, New York, and Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati. Richard E'ney 














and the Governor's Family, by Sylvester 
Judd (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is a novel 
in the form of a biographical study, detailing 
the ethical struggle, fall, and recovery of a 
young man. It is fullof incident, and in style 
combines the curt, half-laughing manner of 
Charles Reade and the romantic exaltation of 
Bulwer’s “Zanoni.’”’ It is a readable book 
and suggestive, and the author’s introduction 
is pithy and pointed. Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, publish a new novel by W. M. F. 
Round, entitled Hal: the Story of a Clodhopper. 
A story of American life, with a fairly interest- 
ig plot, a good moral tone, and a bit of satire 
on some American ideas. We have a por- 
traiture of the clerical rogue in Rev. Mr. Dashwell, 
by E. P. B., issued by John E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia. As long as such men as Mr. 
Dashwell exist it is necessary to hotd them 
up to public abhorrence and a cleverly writ- 
ten story like this is a good way of guarding 
people against them. The Little Mountain 
Princess, by Ella 8. Cummins, published by 
Loring, Boston, is a story of a wild, weird 
young person—a child of Nature—reared among 
the Sierras, with a mixture of the childlike 
and the demonic, finally brought out into the 
world, and trained into true womanhood by a 
true love. Richard Meade Bache givesa 
picture of South Carolina life just before and 
during the war, under the title Under the Pal- 
metto in Peace and War, including a sketch of 
the siege of Charleston and attacks on Fort 
Sumter. Published by Claxton, Remsen & 

















Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. Between You 
and Me, by Elfin Hall, is a _ pleasant- 
ly-written and _ onicely-printed book of 


short essays or sketches for children, 
on a variety of everyday topics. There is 
description, humor, satire, and occasionally a 
paragraph for older persons than children. 
The author is Mrs. C. E. Perry and the print- 
ers are Weed, Parsons & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
The Messrs. Harper issue in their Frank- 
lin Square Library Miss Bouverie, by Mrs. 
Molesworth, a story that the author calls “‘a 
little idle tale for summer days,’’ which, how- 
ever, may claim to be, besides, a very agree- 
ably-told tale of a struggle between love and 
pride, with the conclusion as it should be. 





....The Trow Company have brought out 
the 96th volume of the New York City Direc- 
tory, for the year ending May Ist, 1881, mak- 
inga portly octavo of about 1800 pages and 
offeiing avast mass of statistical informa- 
tion. It contains 273,716 names, an in- 
crease of 7,434 over last year, respresenting 
a gain,of about 37,000 souls to the pop- 
ulation. The difficulties in the way of 
eompiling such a work are enormous. In 
addition to the outlay of time and labor, 
it appears that some persons refuse to give 
their names. A list of the recusant houses is 
printed in the Directory. Whatever the 
reason that prompted this refusal, these per- 
sons ought to be forced by lawto give the 
details asked, since this information is im- 
portant for the community. The excellence 
of the New York City Directory is shown by 
the fact, as stated in the preface, that the 
Department of the Interior, when it sought 
the most efficient means of securing informa- 
tion, placed itself in communication with the 
publishers. The number of churches and 
chapels reported is as follows: Baptist, 38 ; 
Congregational, 6; Friends, 3; Jewish, 26; 
Lutheran, 20; Methodist Episcopal, 49; 
African Methodist Episcopal, 8; Presbyterian, 
42; Reformed Presbyterian, 5; United Pres- 
byterian, 6; Protestant Episcopal, 73; Re- 
formed (Dutch), 21; Roman Catholic, 56; 
Unitarian, 3; Universalist, 4; Miscellaneous, 
21; total, 381. These contain seats for about 
100,000 persons, which is about one-third or 
perhaps one-half of the population that might 
at any given time be able to attend church. 
The publishers call attention tothe absence 
of the names of many who have been long 
identified with the history and progress of the 
city. Such a book, with its annual record of 
changes and growth, is an epitome of human 
experience, which shows the individual feeble 
and short-lived, the community enduring and 
ever advancing. The book is full of sermons. 


....Professor M.S. Phelps, of Smith College, 
has performed a very useful work in translating 
for the American public the excellent book of 
the Jena Professor, Rudolph Eucken, entitled 
The Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philosophie 
Thought, critically and historically considered. 
The concepts treated are: Subjective—Ob- 
jective; Experience; A Priori—Innate; Imma- 
nent (Cosmic); Monism—Dualism; Law; De- 
velopment; Primary Concepts of Causation; 
Mechanic—Organic—Teleology; Culture; In- 
dividuality; Humanity; Realism—Idealism; 
Optimism—Pessimism. Professor Eucken not 
only traces these concepts andtheir expressions 
from the earliest times down to the present; 
but sets forth the philosophic systems and 
currents of thought that have from time to 
time modified their contents; and his book 
may thus be described as a history of human 
thinking on some of the profoundest questions 





that have occupied men. His treatment is 
broad and cautious. He is himself what we 
should call conservative; but he gives fairly 
all the sides of the questions that he deals 
with. The translation has the advantage of 
additions and corrections by the author, and 
there isa commendatory introduction by Presi- 
dent Noah Porter, of Yale, who suggested to 
the translator the desirableness of bringing the 
book out in English form. It may be heartily 
commended to students of philosophy, and to 
all persons interested in modern thought, asa 
valuable guide to the understanding of the 
systems of thought now prominent among us 
and asking for our decision on their metits. 


....-Mr. Howells’s The Undiscovered Country, 
published in handsome form by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.,in the dreamy enthusiasm of 
some of its characters recalls Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. It is, however, a truly original work, 
depending for its interest little on incident, 
quietly vigorous, vivid, and interesting. The 
interest centers in Boynton, who is drawn with 
the hand of a master; but Egeria also is an 
admirable study, and the other personages, in- 
cluding the Shakers, are all faithful sketches. 
The work shows advance on Mr. Howells’s 
part. From the same publishing house 
we havea little volume of stories by Nora 
Perry, under the title The Tragedy of the Un- 
expected and Other Stories. The stories are 
pleasantly told, in good magazine style. The 
mechanical execution of the book is charm- 
ing. 

...-From A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of thie 
city, we have Memorials of Frances Ridley 
Havergal, by her sister, M. V.G. H. Miss Hav- 
ergal, who was born in 1836 and died in 1879, 
was a sweet-natured and talented woman, 
fond of painting and music and interested in 
the study of Hebrew. She studied painting at 
Diisseldorf, and music under Ferdinand Hiller, 
who pronounced her harmonization remark- 
able. She is best known by her devotional 
booksand her benevolent work. Without being 
intellectually strong, she had a fresh, pleasant 
nature, and this volume of memorials of her 
will be read with interest by many who have 
been benefited by her books. 

...-Trouting on the Brulé River; or, Summer 
Wayfaring in the Northern Wilderness, pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Co., New York, isa 
Waltonic work by Mr. John Lyle King, a lawyer 
well known in Chicago as a man of literary 
cultivation and a keen sportsman. ‘The book 
is the record of an actual expedition after 
trout, and Mr. King has the advantage of old 
Walton in that Indians and wild Western 
scenery form a part of his material. There is 
a vein of kindly humor running through the 
book, a good deal of anecdote, and a some- 
what polished style—decidedly an addition to 
the literature of the piscatory art. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Canon Farrar’s new volume of sermons, 
under the title of ‘‘Ephphatha,’”’ or the 
Amelioration of the World, will be issued by 
Macmillan & Co. in an American reprint next 
week. 

The following books are announced for 
speedy publication or as begun. Messrs, 
Hatchette, Paris: the inedited writings of 
Saint-Simon, edited by M. P. Faugére. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York: a series of “ Amer- 
ican Men of Letters,”” among whom will be 
Poe, Brockden Brown, Hawthorne, and Wash- 
ington Irving. Roberts Brothers, Boston: 
“Crusoe in New York, and other Tales,’’ by 
Rev. E. E. Hale. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston: a new edition of ‘“‘ Boston I[lustra- 
ted.”? Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York : ‘‘ Studies in Deductive Logic,” by Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons. Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton: volume 13th of the complete “‘ Works 
of Charles Sumner.” 

We take the following from the Boston 
Literary World: 

“Three hitherto unissued numbers of 
Turner’s famous ‘ Liber Studiorum’ are an- 
pounced fo- immediate publication in London. 
The plates were bought at the Turner sale, in 
1873, and have been privted under the person- 
al supervision of the present owner, Mr. W.G. 
Rawlinson. One of the three is the finished 
mezzotint of ‘Glaucus and Scylla,’ and the 
two others are different conditions of ‘ Plough- 
ing, Eton.’ The ‘Glaucus and Scylla,’ though 
not to be placed with the most original or fas- 
cinating of the series, is etill highly character- 
istic. The other two are less interesting. A 
complete collection of the * Liber Studiorum’ 
was sold in England, a few weeks ago, for 
£756, the purchaser being a Mr. William Ho- 
garth.” 
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ler Cloth, 16mo, ‘pp. 2 149. Printed by Phil- 
lips & Hunt, New York. ..........ssesesseeeeree 0 60 
The Historical Poetry of the ‘ancient Hebrews, 
transiated and critically examined by 
Michael Hellprin. Volumell. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 213. New York: D. Appleton & Ocoee 
Memories of My Exile. By Louls Kossuth. 
Translated from the origins] Hungarian by 
Ferencz Jausz. Thesame.............---+-++9+ 
Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. vel. 
From the beginning, Vol. 145. April 
June, 1880. Cloth, pp. 824. Boston: prih iecell 


we... of Three Wars: a series of Biographical 
Sketches of the most Distinguished Soldiers 
of the Warof the Revolution, the War with 
Mexico, and the War for the Unton. By 
Capt. Willard Glazier, author of “ Soldiers 


pp. xviii, 418. Philadelphia : Hubbard Bros. : 
Harpers’ —_ Tour Series. The National Banks. 
by H W. Richardson. Pp. 212, paper. Har- 
per ¥ NU cia cicinniiansnadnsevaareraesseinese 0 25 
Juage and Jury. A Popular Explanation of 
ading Top ca in the Law of the Land. By 
= —% Vaughan Abbott. 16mo, pp. fv, 
432. she GREED, ccacccctecovccsvocesescecsveccese 


Mre. Olip! vant. Saint Simon. By Clifton w. 
Collins, M.A. C 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co................ 
Beauty's Dauchters. A Novel. By the author 
of “‘ Molly Bawn,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 826. 
DRO GRO. 0 ccccvccccesescccccosccsccccovcccscecce 
White Hands and White Hearts. By Ernest 
Gilmore. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 278. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publica- 
CED TED e ccc cccccscsvccssccnesscoceseeseccoece 100 
Man Proposes. A Novel. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 844. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York : Chas. 
SI nctnsucccescocegssadsovqvesnseress 1 00 
Ko. 13 Rue Marlot. Translated from the French 
of René de Pont-Jost, by Virginia Champlin. 
Paper, a pp. 259. I cbnweneicaaes 0 50 
Madge to Margaret. Ry Carroll Win- 
chester. © foth, 16mo, pp. 297. The same.. 100 
New Handy Volume Series. Strange Stories. 
By Erckmann-Chatrian. Pp. 100. New York: 
D. Appleton & CO........ccccrcccccccee 
Echoes from the Orient. with Miscellane 
Poems. By Edward King, author of "The 
Southern States of North America,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. vi, 131. London: C. Kegan 
ES ccncsccncccccessenceccsesscteccscesoses 
Guides for Science-Teaching. No. 6. The Oyster, 
Clam, and other Common Mollusks. By 
Alpheus Hyatt. Paper, 16mo, pp. 65. Bos- 
es vnndccunted accnkewchabecete 
a} Cc ‘onferences of Ernest Renan. Rome 
nd Christtanity. — tony Aurelius. Trans- 
lated by Clara_ Erskine Clement. Cloth, 
ye. pp. 169. Boston: James R. Osgood & 





American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 
The Common Law of Deliberative Assem. 
blies. Systematically arranged for the use 
of the Parliamentarian and the Novice. By 
George Fish. Cloth, small 1¢mo, pp. 140. 
New York: ee 
Half-Hour Series. Life Sketches of Macaulay. 
By Charles Adams, D.D. 10. Thesame. 0 25 
Samuel Lover. A biographical sketch, with se- 
lections from his writings and his correspond 
ence. By Andrew James Symington, F. R.S., 
N. A. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 256. The same....... 
Mary Anerley. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Black 
more, author of “ Alice Lorraine,” etc. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 516. The same...................... 
Franklin Square Library. Miss Bouverie. A 
Novel. By Mrs. Molesworth. The same.... 015 
God's Acre Beautiful: or, The Cemeteries of the 
Future. By W Robinson. F. L. 8. Parch- 
ment, large l6mo, po. 128. London: The 
Garden Office. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
hsb cenuasnkeerettnedcan ceeseneeeinernies + 225 
Trow’s New York City Directory. Vol. XCIV. For 
the vear ending May Ist. 1881. Boards, 8vo, 
BR; 1702, 84,62. New York The Trow City 
irectory MIEN: ci enirid-dduaiatine senactae aie 6 00 


MUSIC. 


Gongs of Glory-Land, for the Sunday- coheat, 
‘ayer meeting, and Social Circle. By W 
H. Burgett and John McPherson. Boards, 
pp. 112. Cincinnati: W. R. Swan & Co....... 0 80 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOMILETIC 


Quarterly, July--September No. 


$5 articles by Drs. Faussett and G1 Cano 
and others. $2.00 per year, 60 ents borane nu : = 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
87 Park Row, New York Cirv. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAG AZINE, ¢ 

HARPER'S ty 71 tb 

HARPER'S BAZA - 

a VP You? NG PEO F ” : . 150 
B CAE. 

WARPE of nine cents. 4106 E will be sent by matt 


ARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upom receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE «ge 


TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, 
GE UNOS, TERED. 0c cccccccsecccosccccccsocsessese $2 00 


THE AUTHORS OF mm. UNITED oenees. 


Sine, POZA. cccrccccccccccccccsccccccccccccsccece 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. = 

Ritchie, the ENQrave?........0.ccecescccccsece 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8S. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





Sine, ISB. ......cccccccececcccccseccsosvcccese 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sige, 16x20....... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... ecccce 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 78 
Ry Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
860 pages. Price 

The “PICTURE =—_ THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pag 


Orders, with the cash losed, to be add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition—American Reprint. | . 
TENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For Specimen Pages address 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER, 


beginning the New Volume. 


LIPPINCOTT }=MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY: 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINING: THE PALA OF THE 
LEATHEASTONESAUGHS. B 
Wright. ILLUSTRATED.—2. SHE LEY y J. B. Tabb. 

—8. PARADISE PLANTATION. By Louise 
Houghton. ILLUSTRATED.—4. THROUGH THE YEL- 

; s . 8. 
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AN OPEN LOOK AT THE POLITICAL Sit ATION. 
math ue. MONTHLY GOSSIP.—15. LITERATURE OF 


Ga For sale by all Book and Newsdealers. Terms: 

Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 35 cents. 
tt? SPECIMEN NUMBER nates, postage paid, to any 
dress, on receipt of 20 cents 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. — Four 
years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, and 
art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vou Board and tuition 
$175 a year. Address Miss WARD, Prin., 8. Hadley,Mass. 
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Engineering, Chemis‘ ‘Cheesice, an and ‘ye 
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grees co: conferred. mg HYATT, ent. 
INCKNEY’S  SETECX ES FOR SCHOOLS 
The attention -. Bn managers of 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 





h is invited to our large list 0 of superior Teach- 
ers, both American pm | Foreign. 
T. COT ESWORTH P' PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Buildt ng, 
Broadway, cer. 14th St., N. Y. 


YE SEMINARY, R - Y.—F % 
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REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS, 
American Citizens of all shades of Political Opinion, SHOULD READ 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Because it gives the history of the birth and growth of all the Political Parties in a United States. 

Because it gives the lives of all the PRESIDENTS. 

Because, by its series of colored historical charts, it shows at a glance how long a term each President 
served and by what political party he was elected, and also the principal events of each administration. 

Because it is the best one-volume HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES published. 


Because it is within the reach of every man's pocket: book ; in fact, the cheapest book published. 
Because it is indorsed by the best critics in American History. 
Because its great value has been attested by a sale of over 


150,000 COPIES. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We have Agents making from $20 to $75 a Week Selling this Book. 


Address, for Terms and Descriptive Circulars, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, — 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
SOS Broadway, New York. 








Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 





Patroness, H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Founder and President, the Right kev. 1. HELLMUTH, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Lord Bishop of Huron. 


the language spok spoken in the College. 


MUSIC « specialty 
as 
and Tuition Fees, including the 
whole Gourse. of English, the Ancient and Modern 
ages, Calisthen cs, Drawing, and Painting, use 

of Piano and Library, Medical Attendance and Med 
icine, $300 per 

ans reduction of one half for the daughters of Clergy- 


ror “Circulars” and full particulars address Miss 
Cutwton, Lady Principal, HELLM Lapizs’ CoLLEGs, 
LONDON a CANADA. 

paext xt Term will commence on Wednesday, Septem- 


Wesleyan Academy, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Ps ~ English ont \Cnastons School for both sexes. One 
f half dozen e pope ular academies in a En- 
gland. Situetion entirely rural and healthful 
Sourese of study, includi ing music and painting un 
der teachers of {igh rep The payment of 1 in 
opens a covers the cout < V3 = in the two Prine! 





pal cou board, roo’ heating, library 
room, ona sharen. patting for the Fall te term of 1 
weeks, Send for catalogue to 


Q@. M, STEELE, Principal. 
EDUCATION IN EUROPE, 





I should be glad to give full information respecting 
a German Pro; poser, r. C. Metzdorf, residing in Ber- 
lir, No. 187 mm, Wi © receives young 


men tnto his fami ly and prepares them for American 
English, and German Universities. — would trave 
with them Ly A the | summer, if esi I am satis- 
fied that the hom: t and the in- 
struction remarkably successful. He also gives 
vate lessons to tempora 2. 
FREDERICK W. WHITTEMORE, 44 Wall Street, 
N. Y. City, at Bank of North America. 


TEACHERS. 


Send stamp to DAVIS BARDEEN & CO., Syra- 
cuse, > Y., for their New Illustrated Cata- 
logue 


The School Bulletin Publications. 
Agents Wanted. 


PARENTS 


in search of SCHOOLS for their Children will find 

prospectuses of the BEST in the country in 

Pinckney’s School & College Directosy for 1880 
Mailed fi ti , 4cents. At Office free. 
SrECtAL CaraLoauEs of the best schools furnished 

= T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 

Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
Domestic Building. Broadway and 14th St., 

NEW YORE. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. N.Y. 


Optional Course in Music, Painting, om 
uages. All departments well organ: Eleven 
achers. Send for Circular. Year om 4 Se tem: 
tember 14th. CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal. ~ 
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SPENCERIAN 


STEEL. PENS 


the Very ropean Make, and unri 
°f lextbiitten aw rey and Seounees aoa 


REAL SWAN ( UILL ACTION, | 


in 20 Numbers. Aco 

by,mall 0 4 receipe 330 Cents, Sample Card, for trial 
ple Card o of the Lead s 

trial, on receipt of 10 Cents. om ing Styles, toe 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co, 


“138 and and 168 Grand Street, New ‘York. 


~~ AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED-Best Book—Most Money 


THECOMPLETE HOME 


Keep House, Cook. = Dress Care for Bick, 
A. ¢ Children, Treat A nts, Entertain Co: 
pany, and ma ome Besutifal and Happy. 
Endorsed by by ler y. Scholars and the l ress: 
“Valuable end Inseresting: "—REV. Dh. Wrus. 
**Can not fail to do goud.""—J. G. W MITTIAAe 
‘Full of good sense. *—PRESBYTELI 
Fine paper, Clear type, Beaut tiful bindings, Low price, 
ee everywhere. Fulldescription and terms free. Address 
Jd. GC. Mo CURDY & cO., Philad elphia, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
wasn from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-machines, as all the machines 
made in Lm 2 past twenty years are Wearing out and 

must be replaced. For terms and further particulars. 
address W SON SE WING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


























a@ year and expenses to Agents. Outnt free. 
7 7 7 ddress P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public wore 
ship, also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies, 


C. C. Case and C. C. Williams. 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chante, ete., 
for church service and all other sacred occasions. 
Easy Anthems for Amateur Choirs 

Many more difficult for skillfal singers. 

Not only the best works of the editors, but also 
choice contributions from twenty-five writers and the 
betgnrect Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. The pages 

“Church Anthems” are larger than usual. 
te same: $7.50 per dozen by SEpress ; single copies, 
75 cents by mail. PEpec imen pages fre 
a. —f stamp for specimen copy of “ ‘Chureb Musical 
r.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday-sehoo) Song Book, 


=/G00D AS GOLD, 


Gives Universal & Satisfaction. 











SU MMER SOROCOL Bors Classical Institute, 
Morristown, N. J., for boys desiri ing 8 1 p wopare. 
tion for ~~ 1 in pa Ry or wishing a Heal hful 
summer home, with a few hours’ tuition each day. 
Classics, mathomatios, and sciences. For yore 
and termsapply at T. Cotesworth Feneuney? & me 
Union Square, or address the Principal, 8. 

orristown, N. J. 





a 
ree four-yea ~3 come o stu dy—Cl i 


Considered by many the .¢ BEST BOOK by the ular 
% sthors, Lowry and Doan: 4 ae 


Price in Boards, $ $30 per 100. 


‘| Try It! 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Seseet, 76 Reet s Ninth Street 
CHICAGO >| W YORK. ' 


| One copy copy sent, in paper cov- 
OF, on | on receipt of 25 cts. 





Th 1, Latt 
scientife, an Scientificleading respectively to 4 
groes £- ., Ph. B., B.S 
Entran oxaminsion mn Sept 9th. 
For Catalo uer, etc. 
NORTH 1 Hick, Secretary of Faculty. 


LEWOOD INS TUT 
MARL] oung Tradien, Fiteneld, Mass” . 
ely 


commences its 40th year 

known for excellence of Ah, and great beau- 
» hy salubrity of location. Rev.C. V. SPEAR, Prin- 
c 3 


‘HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, | 


WORCESTER, MASS., begins ite 25th year Sept. 9th, 
1880. Apply 1 for circulars toC. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 











COOK'S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. GEo. W. Cook, Ph. D., Principal. 
JDBEW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y.—Health- 

= homelike, eeces Musical advantages unsur- 
passed. Rates low Sept. 8. Geo. C.Smith,A.M. 


‘BH ESTNU T-STREET SEMINARY. 
/ Miss BONNE 








nis oldest and ue! 
Philadelphia will commence its 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, September # 


PTA OU NTENRY Fae avERs 


No. 56 Court St., ener Cit. ~ & A os & Benedict’ 
0. near City over Bunce 
Music Rooms. - 


Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid for beginners. Style 


and finish — a layers. For particul 
address the HENRY M OLLENHAUE zn 


~ PEEKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
circulars, address Cot. C. J. Wricut, A. M., Principal. 


gj OSSINING: INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Sing 
Sing, N.Y. acres as to character and patron 
Circulars free REV. C. D. RICE, net, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW scHoo. 

















ts ddress E.H, BENN. 
36 Bromfield 
IN LEGE AyD WHIPP 
AcAbe! WY Sinica Scientific, and Ay htt a 


ti 
ino yy Prot. Bec. Crampton, Jacksonville, itd 





Yoon? Lay SCHOO 





SONGS OF 


GLORY-LAND 


e. FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

3 Full of New, truth impelling songs, and fresh 
vigorous melodies by the best contributors, Not 

= one poor tune in the entire book, 

= SONGS OF GLORY-LAND will more 

* thin meet your best expectations, Price, 30c, 

S $3 per doz, Single specimen by mail, 25c, 

WwW. R. SWAN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
8 Bey Send Stump for Sample ** Musical People” 


“Bett 





TAKE SOLID COMPORT 


BY USING OUR NEW PATENT 


READERS COT CHAIR. 


Never equaled for piazza, lawn, mountain, beach, or 
steamer. — less than many ov’ ercoats ; as strong 
as 6 ry! all-wood chair; can’t get out of order; 


ks ickneéss of a board ; is upright, easy, or re- 
clining Omate. Cot, , Stretcher, as wanted; alterable 
in 5 seconds to any o1 itions ; gives the com- 
forts of a $20.00 Ghalr “for $2.00. Call or send 
for full PX an 


Readers and Writers Economy Co., 


Boston, 27 Franklin St.; N. ¥Y., 4 Bond St.; 
Chicago, 69 State Street. 


DO YOU LOSE PENCILS 





or styl ic pens from pockets? Our new pas 
Pen an ‘encil Peskec tt makes loss >» Sext to — 
sible. Sold on trial. mail, 20 to 40 cents. 

Circulars free. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co., 





raduate By yey CL), s 
Fall term Feawp. Address 
. WA New Haven, Conan. 


a7 Franklin Street, Boston ; 4 Bond Street, New Yory 
8 State Street, Chicago. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
OVERTHROWING THE JESUITS IN 
FRANCE. 


On Wednesday, June 30th, the decrees 
issued by the French Government for the 
suppression of all Jesuit establishments in 
the country were executed upon chapels 
and other institutions, except schools and 
colleges, which are allowed two months 
longer in which to prepare to close. No 
serious disturbances took place anywhere 
in France. 

The decrees were issued after the failure, 
in the French Senate, of the clause in the 
Ferry Educational Bill prohibiting all un- 
authorized religious orders from teaching. 
They are based on an old unrepealed law— 
as old, if not older, than the present cen- 
tury. The chief reason assigned for execu- 
tion of the law is that the influence and 
teachings of the Jesuits are dangerous to 
the life of the Republic. Itisclaimed that 
the text-books they use falsify history. 
The idea they inculcate isa monarchy, sub- 
servient to the Supreme Pontiff. 

The Associated Press gives by cable a tol- 
erably full account of the scenes at the 
closing of the Jesuit establishments, on 
Wednesday, in Paris and elsewhere. On 
Tuesday the Jesuit chapels were thronged 
with people anxious to witness the closing 
services. At Lille 500 persons, headed by 
the chairman of the chamber of cora- 
merce, waited on the Jesuits, to express 
their sympathy for them. The last of a 
series of meetings was held in Paris, in the 
Cirque d'Hiver, to protest against the Anti- 
Jesuit decrees. A considerable crowd 
assembled outside the building. Blows 
were exchanged between the mob outside 
and those issuing from the hall. The mob 
hooted a number of priests who had been 
at the meeting. In Paris thousands of peo- 
ple visited the chief Jesuit establishment in 
the Rue Sevres, signed the visiting book, 
and carricd off flowers as mementoes, The 
crowd outside made no hostile demonstra- 
tion as they witnessed the departure of 
some of the inferior brethren, for whom 
rooms at a hotel had been engaged. 

The police arrived at the institution at 
four o’clock Wednesday morning. They 
were immediately admitted. Soon after a 
crowd of five hundred persons, composed 
largely of students and women, collected. 
There was some shouting for and against 
the decrees, The police cleared the street 
and the building was formally declared 
closed, The Jesuits, accompanied by sev- 


eral deputies and senators of the Right, 
departed, amid great excitement, caused by 
demonstrations of their sympathizers and 


counter-demonstrations, There were in- 
diguant cries against the prefect of police. 
In an ensuing scuffle, the Marquis of Lian- 
court and the chief editor of the Union 
(Legitimist journal) were arrested. Some 
of the fathers locked themselves in their 
cells, which had to be broken open, and 
they were led out by the police. Each 
momber of the fraternity made a new and 
formal protest against the violation of his 
domicile before leaving. Ata quarter to 
nine o'clock the mst Jesuit had vacated the 
premises. The holy fathers, who are great 
favorites of the fair sex, were treated as 
martyrs by their female admirers, many of 
whom knelt on the stones to be blessed by 
the proscripts. The crowd finally numbered 
several thousand persons. There were up- 
ward of 1,000 policemen. It is said that 
Count de Mun was among those who were 
arrested for shouting ‘‘ Down with the 
Republic!” The closing of the chapel with 
the sacrament left inside was regarded as a 
great desecration by the Catholics. The 
second Jesuit establishment—that of the 
Alsatians—was not interfered with. 

In the provinces establishments were 
broken up at Angers, Amiens, Avignon, 
Belfort, Bordeaux, Bourges, Clermont, 
Ferrand, Douai, Grenoble, Lille, Limoges, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, Privas, Puy, 
Troyes, Quimper, and Versailles. At Vals 
the door of an establishment had to be 
forced and the Jesuits conducted out by 
soldiers, a battalion of whom were present 
under arms. At Douai and Lille the police 
were not resisted. At Lyons and Angers 
the Jesuits have constituted themselves as 
civil societies, and the guestion thus 


TT 





raised will be decided by the courts. A 
semi-official note sent to the Paris papers 
in the evening stated that effect had been 
given only to the decrees against the 
Jesuits. As to other congregations, the 
decree affecting them only constitutes a 
summons to place their position on a legal 
footing. Material means for carrying out 
the decrees would have been wanting if the 
Government had undertaken to act against 
all the congregations simultaneously. In 
all, 35 establishments, comprising 475 mem- 
bers, were broken up. There remain 
about 30, which, being educational institu- 
tions, are allowed to exist until August 
Bist. At the Chambery,two Italian orders— 
one of men, the other of women—received 
four hours’ notice to quit France, under 
the law of 1849 providing for the expul- 
sion of foreigners obnoxious te the Gov- 


ernment. 
It seems to be the determination of the 


Jesuits to seek redress for the breaking up 
of their establishments from the courts. 
Legal proceedings have already been insti- 
tuted in several cases against the commis 
saires of police for violating domicile and 
infringing personal liberty. The chief 
judge of Lille, in a preliminary decision as 
to the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
said, on Thursday, that the legality of the 
decrees, though not directly in question, 
being challenged, it is for the civil tri- 
bunals to decide the point; and that, the 
Jesuits having been expelled without any 
judicial prosecution, and the expulsion 
being an act not coming within the ordina- 
ry administrative functions, the case came 
within his jurisdiction and he would hear 
it. On the part of the Government, it had 
been contended that the ordinary tribunals 
have no jurisdiction in such dispute be- 
tween individuals and the state, and that 
the Council of State can alone determine 
the validity of the expulsion. This position 
the judge at Lille has overruled. 

The dispatches say the excitement in the 
provinces is far greater than it is in Paris, 
and that the Government has taken a step 
involving very serious consequences.: As 
to what the rest of the unauthorized con- 
gregations will do there are contradictory 
statements. One dispatch says they have 


from Rome says they have telegraphed to 
the Vatican their intention to submit to 
the law. 

On Friday Bishop Freppel, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputics, asked the Government 
why violence had been used in the execu- 
tion of the decrees, and why they were exe- 
cuted without legal warrant. He asked if 
the minister of war had authorized the 
army to assist, and protested against acts 
of barbarity unworthy of the nation. He 
hoped that better days were about to dawn 
for his unhappy country. M. Constans, 
minister of the interior and of worship, 
said the decrees hud been executed in ac- 
cordance with his orders and on his respon- 
sibility. He stated that Mgr. Freppel had 
left the Chamber to go to Angers, When 
the commissary wentto the Jesuit house, 
the first person he encountered was Mgr. 
Freppel, who himself provoked the vio- 
lence of which he now complained. No 
one could be allowed to transgress the laws. 
Mgr. Freppel rejoined: ‘‘If, by decree, 
you can force bolts and violate domiciles, 
you will do it on all occasions. With this 
mode of proceeding, no security exists. 
Every election will henceforth be fought 
on the issue of public liberty.” The Arch- 
bishop of Avignon offered hospitality to a 
number of expelled Jesuits; but, on receiv- 
ing an emphatic telegram from M. Con- 
stans, minister of the interior and of wor- 
ship, promised they should leave the palace 
in the course of the day. 

Down to July ist some fifty magistrates 
resigned, rather than execute the decrees, 
When the public prosecutors appointed at 
Lyons, in the place of those who resigned 
their posts, as a protest against the decrees, 
entered the Court of Appeal, to take the 
oath of office, July 2d, all the members of 
the bar immediately quitted the Court in a 
body. There was a similar demonstration 
in another court. 

Great sympathy is felt in Madrid for the 
French Jesuits by the court aristocracy 
and all classes of society. The Spanish 





Government has granted numerous applica- 


linked their fate with the Jesuits, and will } 
stand or fall withthem. Another dispatch j 





tions for permission to establish in Madrid 
and many parts of the Peninsula monas- 
teries and Jesuit colleges. 





Tue precise form which the atiempt to 
bring Professor Smith again to trial for heresy 
is indicated in a notice of motions given by 
the Rev. Mr. Macauley, whose views we gave 
last week in the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
His two motions are printed. The first invites 
the attention of the college committee to 
some new articles of Professor Smith, in 
the eleventh volume of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” just issued, particularly to an 
article on “‘Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture,”’ with a view to such action as is 
necessary to maintain the authority of the 
Bible and the best interests of theolog- 
ical teaching in the Church. Mr. Macauley’s 
second motion isin the nature of an accusa- 
tion against Prof. Smith, made to the commis- 
sion of the Assembly, which is asked to take 
such action as may be fitted to vindicate the 
Confession of Faith and to prevent Prof. 
Smith from teaching erroneous and destruc- 
tive views. The complaint is that, in the 
article above referred to, Prof. Smith’s “‘crit- 
ical method, as applied to Holy Scripture, is 
illegitimate and inapplicable, for it proceeds 
throughout on the ignoring of the fact that 
the holy writings were given by inspiration of 
God"; that ‘the theory according to which 
the Professor explains the development of the 
Old Testament literature is without ground 
in the facts of Holy Scripture, and is destruc- 
tive of the consistency, continuity, and in- 
tegrity, the historical and infallible truth of the 
written of Word of God’; that ‘‘ the conclu- 
sions or critical views enunciated by Professor 
Smith in the said article are false in them- 
selves, dangerous and destructive in their 
tendencies, and contrary to and inconsistent 
with the doctrine and the confession of this 
Church concerning the Word of God”’; and 
that ‘“‘the statements of the Professor con- 
cerning many of the other books of the Old 
Testament are false, and fitted to lessen, if 
not destroy, the authority, truth, and inspir- 
ation of those canonical books. Such injurt- 
ous statements are made concerning the 
Chronicles, the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, while 
Isaiah is sawn asunder and torn limb from 
limb.’’ The motion then proceedsto quote from 
the writings of the Professor, alleging that 
** at one stroke in a single short sentence’ he 
‘disposes of the question whether the Pen- 
tateuch or any part of it was written by 
Moses,”’ as follows: ‘‘‘The earliest date of 
written law books is uncertain. It may fairly 
be made a question whether Moses left in 
writing any other laws than the Command- 
ments on the tables of stone.’”’ There are 
also other quotations, among which are the 
following : 

‘* Eber, in Genesis, is not an actual person- 
age, but an ethnological or geographical ab- 
straction.”” ‘‘The Terahites, according to 
other testimonies, are Arameans (Gen. xxil, 
20 seq., Deut. xxvi, 5); but our Elohist, who 
can hardly have written before the Captivity, 
makes Aram a separate offshoot of Shem, 
having nothing to do with Eber.”’ 

Mr. Macauley’s motion observes on these 
statements: 

‘*A geographical and ethnographical ab- 
straction ‘ lived four hundred and thirty years, 
and begat Peleg,’ and the same abstraction 
‘lived after he begat Peleg four hundred and 
thirty years, and begat sons and daughters’ 
(see Gen. xi, 16). This abstraction was begot- 
ten bya previous abstraction called Salah, 
and he by another called Arphaxad, and he 
by another called Shem. And why not go 
backward amidst successive abstractions? 
Why not forward also along the line of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, and David? Thus at the fountain- 
head the historical truthfulness of the record 
is destroyed.” 

...-The Pope has decided, it is said, to ac- 
cept the new Prussian Church law, and will at 
the next Consistory nominate bishops to fill 
the vacant sees. The bill, as finally passed, 
modified by the select committee and muti- 
lated by the House, bears a very different char- 
acter from that originally proposed by the 
Government; but still it has enabled Prince 
Bismarck to triumph, and may possibly pave 
the way for a reconciliation of Church and 
state. The majority by which the Church 
bill was passed included the United Conserva- 
tives and 50 National Liberals. The minority 
was composed of the party of the Center, the 
Poles, Progressists, and 40 Naticnal Liberals. 


....In opposition tothe Burials Bill eight 
bishops either voted or paired. Amung them 
were the Bishops of Lincoln, Bath and 
Wells, Gloucester and Bristol, and Ely. Both 
the Archbishops voted in favor of it, together 
with the Bishops of London, Exeter, Man- 
chester, Oxford, and other prelates. Of the 
dukes, seven were in favor of the bill and 
five against it; of the marquises, four were in 
favor of it and four against; of the earls, 
thirty-six were in favor and forty against ; of 
the viscounts, eleven were in favor and nine 
against; of the lords, eighty-one were in 
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favor and fifty-six against. Thus, the earls 
were the only order of peers which gave a 
majority against the bill. 

.... The General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church has approved the selection 
by the Canadian Synod of Dr. Edward Wilson 
as bishop for Canada, and he has been con- 
secrated. 


Che Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 18th. 














CAIN AND ABEL.—Gew. tv, 3—15. 





Nores.—‘‘In process of time.”".—An indefinite 
expression: at a certain time. Cain.” — 
The name means one made, a child. “The 
Sruit of the ground.”—Because he was a tiller 
of the ground. * Abel.""—The word means 
a son, and not vanity, as the old commentaries 
say. ‘* Firstlings.’’—Those first born, gen- 
erally regarded asthe best. Being a shepherd, 
he naturally brought what he raised. 
“* Had respect.""—Looked favorably upon it. 
How he showed his favor is not stated. 
“ Had not respect.’,"—Why he had not respect to 
Cain’s offering is not clear, as the story is but 
briefly told, and it is difficult to see through 
the ancient oriental garb of the story and 
understand its exact historical drift. In 
Hebrews we are told that Abel had faith, and 
we may be sure that God looks at the heart, 
and approves what is right at heart. He 
would not reject the offering of one be- 
cause it was produced from the ground, and 
accept that of another because animal, unless 
there were a direct command what to bring. 
“* His countenance fell."".—Here was proof 
that he had not the right spirit in his offering. 
“Shalt thou not be accepted ?’’—Literally, 
lifted up. It is of little use to try to explain 
this verse. No explanation of the meaning is 
clear, Probably, in the course of copying, there 
has been some mistake made at some time, 
so that the sense is injured. The last part of 
the verse seems to refer to the authority which 
in old times the elder brother had over the 
younger; but the connection is not now clear. 
‘* The Lord said unto Cain.""—Apparently, 
with an audible voice. “* He said, 1 know 
not." —A lie. ‘*Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
—Asif it were unjust to hold him accountable 
for his brother’s whereabouts. **Crieth 
unto me.”’—¥For punishment. ** Cursed 
Srom the earth.”’—The very earth itself shall 
curse thee, by withholding its fruit. 
“Every one that findeth me shall slay me.’’—Some 
think this implies the existence of other men 
besides the descendants of Adam ; but it may 
refer to any of the numerous descendants of 
Adam. ** Whosever slayeth Cain.’’ — Why 
God should have thus protected Cain from 
punishment it is of no use for us to speculate. 
The story is old and full of difficulties, and 
apparently not fully told or has suffered 
errors in the copying of it. 

Instruction.—God has good reasons for what 
he does, even if we cannot see what they are. 
This we know: he will not do things for poor 
or trivial reasons. This we know, especially: 
that, in the matter of bestowing his favor, he 
will have regard to the temper of the heart. 
It is not the words or the acts according to 
which God judges, but the heart. 

Christ says that itis the anger that is the 
sinin murder. In the case of Cain, he was 
angry first, and then the murder naturally 
followed. Think how many murderers there 
are unhung who have been angry enough to 
killa person; but have not had the chance, 
perhaps, or have been in some way restrained. 
Were you ever angry with another, in a ma- 
licious passion, when you wished him evil ? 

God seesus. The crime may be in secret; 
but God sees it. He will speak to us about it 
one of these days. ; 

If one is not his brother’s keeper, who is he 
responsible for? We cannot be personally 
responsible for everyhody—that would be too 
much; but we are for some people and we 
must be for our nearest family friends—for our 
brothers, sisters, parents, children, school- 
mates, scholars. We are responsible for the 
duty of love and help to everybody we can. 

Sin unrepented of crieth for punishment. 
Blood shed in murder crieth from the ground. 
The very ground is in league with Nature and 
with God te punish it. 

What a horrible thing it is to be a fugitive 
and a vagabond—a tramp, without friends 
with no companion but an evil conscience ! 

Surely, the punishment of a remorseful con- 
science does seem greater than one can bear. 
But, if he does not repent, he must bear it, 
even as Cain did. Andif the conscience is 
seared here, there is a future. 

You can’t take back the past. Doubtless, 
Cain wished he could restore his brother to 
life; but he could not. The angry passion 
had been indulged. The blow had been 
struck. The life had been taken, and no tears 
would recall it. 
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Mews of the Werk. 


Tse grand jury on the 24 inst, 
brought in two indictments against Henry J. 
Dudley, superintendent of the building de- 
partment of this city. The indictment charges 
him with willful neglect of duty and bribery. 
The charge of willful neglect of duty is partly 
founded upon his allowing the New York and 
Harlem Railroad Company to build at the 
Madison Square Garden, contrary to law, & 
bearing wall 34 feet 8 inches high and only 8 
inches thick and defectively supported. 





...-By an explosion and fire, June 28th, on 
the steamboat ‘“‘Seawanhaka,” running during 
the summer months from Peck Slip, in this city, 
to Glen Cove, L. I., over forty lives were lost. 
The accident occurred while the boat was 
passing Ward’s Island, in the East River. 


..A dispatch from London says that the 
master cotton-spinners of Mossley have re- 
fused to grant an advance of five per cent. in 
the wages of the spinnersand winders, who 
have, consequently, struck and about 8,000 
persons are now out of employment. 


..-The adoption by the British House of 
Commons, on the ist instant, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolution allowing any member to 
affirm, instead of taking the oath, has enabled 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat in that body. 


..8enator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, has 
declined re-election to the chairmanship of the 
Republican National Committee, and ex-Post- 
master General Jewell has been elected in his 
stead. 


..Subscriptions to the Cuban loan were 
opened on the 30th ult. in Madrid and Barce- 
lona, and have been so liberal that the loan is 
already twice covered. 


..It is reported that a force of five thou- 
sand Albanians recently marched into the 
northern part of the district ceded by Turkey 
to Montenegro. 


.- It is said that invitations to revolt have 
been circulated and favorably received in 
Syria in favor of the establishment of a Syrian 
Arab state. 


..John A. Kasson, United States minister 
at Vienna, was nominated for Congress on the 
80th ult. by the Republicans of the fifth lowa 
district. 

.-Fifteen hundred newsboys were given 
a free excursion to Alpine Grove on one of 
the Hon. John H. Starin’s barges, on the 1st 
instant. 


..England and France will, it is said, send 
fleets to the Greek coast, and a Turkish army 
corps has been ordered to be mobilized. 


..-The Spanish Government has granted 
permission to many of the expelled Jesuits to 
establish themselves in Spain. 


.- There were forty-six deaths from yellow 
fever and two from small-pox at Havana dur- 
ing the week ending July 2d. 


.. Victoria’s band has again committed 
outrages in Texas. At San Lorenzo several 
Mexicans were killed. 


-+-.The Pope is reported to have accepted 
the Prussian Church Law and will nominate 
bishops under it. 


--The population of Louisville, Ky., is 
126,556, a gain of over twenty-five per cent. in 
ten years. 


--.There were 553 people killed and 1,581 
injured in Pennsylvania last year by the rail- 
roads. 


....-The enforcement of the anti-Jesuit 
deerees in France was begun on the 30th of 
June. 


.-- Portland, Oregon, is partially submerged 
by the Columbia River. 


.-The famine fever in Ireland is said te be 
increasing. 


“HEALTH FLOUR.’ 


The life of Wiest, he the bran or starch; 
bread _— in Brain, Nerve, ona 
from Overwork, Dy a, Save Prostration, dis- 
eases of Liver Breeepes — 

4 “proves it eys—eapecially DIA BE. 
Price, please address the 
VARWELE & RHINES, 
Watertown, Jefferson County, N. ¥., 
Makers of Choice Family Flours. 
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Mesers. Werks & waters 5 had run- 
ning sores on my le for seven years, which re- 
duced my limb simple skin and bone, and a 
to sup ppors m ays weight unless swathed in band 
consulta’ ysicians at the City H ital ot 
Boston decided that it would yaa oe Se be amputated, to 

Such ition when I 


save my life. was ee ee ae 
which have a 


to use CUTICURA 
cured me, in gratitude Ly Imake this pu 
JOSEPH A. PALMER. 


statement of my case. 
Hupson, Mass., July, 1879. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Hen. William Taylor. Boston, State Senator 
of Massachusetts, says of his Case: 


“After three months’ use of the Curicurna R=emm- 
DIEs, and twelve years of = constant suffering from 
humor of . neck, as was ever en- 

dured, Ican say that I am “cured, and qonounee my 
case the most rem le on record. aap Son n 80 
elated with my success that I have Ri. on 
the street who were afflicted, and 


the best and dc greatest “ae ae 
they will cure all who are 
eases. 


SKIN HUMOR, 


covering the upper part of the Body. Skin 
copper-colored. 


ing intolerable ite! 
jood 


have used bl s, and other advertised 
pay but Remeepen no relief until I pi 
© CUTICURA which, alth used 
oorty one 7, ome me, oie that terri- 
bie f ——> a= skin to its natural color. 
to make “mi vit to the truth of this 
BO 
8. G. BUXTON. 


Mriax, Micn., July Pray a, ‘1873. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT 


Cleanses the Blood, Regulates the Stomach, 
Bowels, and Urinary Organs. 


This great blood purifier, liver stimulant, and v: 
table 4 cleanses the system of all all im; en 
<. the blood .—- the yo bowe and 
ertnerz cooepe hens, vitalizes, 
eve juid of the bod y. and cures ail diseases that 
te ina nh gg of the blood, 


every itch 
diseases, when the blood — _— 
RESsOLVENT. a UTICURA jumors of the scalp, 
reproduces, me, and bes peautifiee th the hair, bores 
the penalty « a ony other 

the most 


, and nursery loxury, cleanses, 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


for all Humors of the Bleod 





COLLINS VOLTAIO PLASTERS 


instantly relieve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER. 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,’ which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marble or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 











AW ND VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulten 
Street, New Yerk, Resident Agent for the United 
States. 


TEETH ==> ate 
ton Av., N. Y., and 
wable te every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 


OP HABIT CURED st home, pr 








‘cured in 10 Don't fail 
Slee i Mich, 


te write i Dr. MARSH, 
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Laress Wal 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 


are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale iu bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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CHOLERA piszzicca REMEDY 


o t is no secret the 
ents of which t¢ 1s composed ere Ui the label of each 
Wy hysici Sold ee can 
mos en’ ans. an 
store oe one St. A large bottle 


eepers. cen' 
sent, express paid, for §]. Send forcircular. Address 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


STATIONERY. 


A box containing 8 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre- 

spondence cards, and four packs envelopes for 61. 
The Stylographic Pen. 
aby which writes ink, very useful for « trav- 
'  Muckle’s Letter-Opener 
opens fifty letters a minute. 
" VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 

Opposite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 





is 


The Dansville Sanitarium. 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes” 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
Dest of water; no fogs; nu malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO. 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 

lady physician for special work; also kind 
with 


and competent attendants; 

tea, coffee, ete. ; bu’ gi te 
to 4 vidual ‘former which feclade 4 
for boarders, as well as regular patients, have re- 
Sena stamp for picture —¢ eo oo aiving full par- 
ticulars. Address ‘ 





OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Dansville, Livingston Ce., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
MANSION HOUSE, 


ORANGE, N. J. 








Theseushty renovated, newly furnished, pu 
pete order hout, and — with al 
v 
uding “ 


hey 4 
w one-half ride i. 
New York City. it ts hoped that 1 Lp 3} 


place tlemen d 
New York. and who inven 


a comfortal le, c heerful 
—- ‘and east! accessible home in the counts? 
for th: and where th 


joy all the geventeges of @ Pe ty oy ee without the the - 
noyances of the sy. pre 
ATWOOD & CO., Prepstesonk O: Orange, N. J. 


situated a A beset’ and pre 


has the Spee lon looation th in the ef pond is within 
4 ra es of Depots. § ew Capitol, and ah 
u 


Sra IN BY ESE, Beer! 
ADELPHI HOTE L, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor, 


located on Broad between United States 
‘Grand Union Hotels. ane 


THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL, 


Broadway (opposite Congress Park), 
Cc. E. PALMER, Proprietor, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE CATSKILL, N. Y¥., 
accominodates 


Stamnes Oe to 0 i, mm Sy 

size ition of tuation unsurpassed 
picturesque sce: Sucnsamt Grives.” Address ’ 
GRANT & ; CORNELL, Catskill, N. ¥. 


OVERLOOK 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


bf nest location, finest peoeme and best-appointed 
ticlass hotel, e 10th, Terme Terme reasonable. 


ene, Petecee) S AMES UTERRIe moe: 
yr. SMITH & WAL’ 


House, Newburgh, N. ¥Y., which ts 
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oan W. Duwx.ezs, of Cincinnati. 


BALDWIN HOUSE, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





Situated at an elevation com e sue view of 
the N Bay, the Hudson and the 
bt ft miles. § minutes from m ihe 
communicating @ Hudson River Railroad and 
the ing f Hudson River  sqenmmers. ape 
omnibus. LARGEST and BEST First LE 
New Built ick and has all the MO 
IMPRO ENTS. RMS RE NABLE. 


SMITH & WALTERMIRE., Propricters. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Mt. Desert Island, Bar Harbor, Me. 
have 





advantages 
lent drives and attractty e 
most charming resorts on tbe coast of 
Portland: then by steamers, Ly te: 
Snest maine son s America. 
- HAMOR & SONS, sragiatere. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


in Accommodates 400. 
igh sisvetion, mountains : ty Madens’ Sire 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, RB. I., 


Pe hie nth 














pen. 
PAVILION HOTEL, 


NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y¥. 
Nearest first-class summer resort to the city. First 

class. Prices reasona 

JAS. R. SANGSTER, Prepricter. 


NEw 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


AND TRAVELERS’ MONITOR, 


A Gazetteer and Hotel teeter’ Agr Untoed mates 


and Canadas is ne 
He SS ill Broadway, 
in the Hi GAZETTE. We 
50 rechwas. Cin York. not Eka 


MOORE'S HOTEL, 


TRENTON FALLS, N. Y¥. 


First-class. Finest Scenery and Falls in America 
Send forcirculars. M. MOORE, Prepricter. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz InpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half e 
year. THe cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
[ike a handsome volume. They will be de- 
j'vered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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NOTICES 


€@” All communications for the Hdltcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t@” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tur INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tr Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
ecripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for thelr return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





Che Andependent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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VIRGINIA. 

Tue article which we print on our first 
page by Secretary Sherman deserves to be 
published as a tract and scattered all over 
the State of Virginia. It tells a great deal 
of downright truth iv a very plain way. 

Compare Virginia with New England. It 
was scttied first; it earlier gained wealth 
and population; its soil is more fertile; its 
harbors more commodious; its rivers and 
streams better adapted for manufactures. 
Why is it that Virginia has sunk from the 
rank of the first to that of the tenth state 
inthe Union? Why are its farming lands 
worn out, its water privileges neglected, 
and why does it fail to be the garden 
and the workshop of America? Secre 
tary Sherman tells the reason. It goes 
back to old slavery that has passed away, 
aud to that surviving spirit of insularity 
and _ self-conceit which has _ reserved 
‘Virginia for Virginians” and has re- 
sented and resisted the importation of 
the ideas and enterprise of settlers. This 
is a phase of the prevalent doctrine of states 
rights, which loves the state and despises 
the other states, and especially the United 
States, and which, under the domination 
of the Democratic party, has kept Virginia 
as far as possible out of the march of prog- 
ress, which has been welcomed in New 
England, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

We believe that Secretary Sherman is 
right in holding the Democratic party of 
Virginia responsible that the state lags so 
far behind its possibilities. The Demo- 
cratic party is not large-souled, liberal, 
hospitable. It is narrow, provincial, pro- 
scriptive. It does not welcome, it discour- 
ages free migration of people er of 





thought. It is the party of this states 
rights insularity. Let now Virginia do 
what any state under Republican control 
does. Let it encourage settlers with cap- 
ital to come into its borders from every 
part of the Union. Let it give them a cor- 
dial welcome, even if they are not Dem- 
ocrats; let it be willing that its people 
should sing ‘‘My country, ‘tis of thee,” 
and forget to glorify the state; let it give 
the fullest of equal rights to Negroes, 
and not compel them to form a coali- 
tion with a disreputable or dishonest 
element among the whites, so as to get 
their political rights; let Virginia do this, 
and we may see that state of a noble history 
becoming such a hive of industry, wealth, 
intelligence, and power as has never been 
seen in the history of the country. Not 
for the temporary advantage alone of the 
coming election, but for the general pros- 
perity of the South, do we earnestly hope 
that a vigorous campaign will be carried on 
this coming fall] in Virginia, and in the 
other*Southern States, with the help of the 
ablest Northern speakers which the Repub- 
lican National Committee can send, to en- 
courage the struggling Republican party in 
those states. 


FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. 





Tue Jesuits are not an order of men for 
whom we profess any liking. We have 
always regarded them asthe most objec- 
tionable element in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Their spirit and policy are those 
of craft and opposition to modern prog- 
ress, and their influence has done more 
than anything else to unfit their Church to 
be the guide and refuge of modern society. 
Nevertheless, the Jesuits, as a religious 
order, have the right to exist, and the ques- 
tion arises: Has France done right and 
wisely to suppress their establishments? 
The answer from the American stand- 
point would be emphatically, No; but we 
are not situated as France is, and we must 
consider the matter from a French, and not 
an American point of view. The Church 
of Rome is the Church of the French state. 
It is supported from the public treasury, 
and is, therefore, subject in certain re- 
spects to the authority of the state, which 
has the right, in virtue of the subvention, 
to make certain laws and regulations and 
enforce them. It is the conservator of the 
Church, working in harmony with the Su- 
preme Pontiff. The Jesuits are not the 
Church. They are not under the authority 
of any of the officers of the Church in 
France and owe no obedience to anybody 
but their official head in Rome, who is sub- 
ject tothe Pope. Hence, the Government 
regards them as foreiga and unauthorized 
religious associations. There are laws in 
existence, a century old, and enacted under 
a monarchy, excluding the Jesuits from 
France, on the ground of their pernicious 
influence and teachings. The present Gov- 
ernment takes the position that it has the 
right to protect French society. It finds 
that the members of the proscribed order 
are busily inculcating false history to the 
rising generation and endeavoring to sub- 
vert the Republic and secure the restoration 
ofa monarchy, which shall be subservient 
tothe Pope. The Government, therefore, 
issues decrees, based on the old anti-Jesuit 
laws, and not on any new legislation, order- 
ing the Jesuits to quit their establishments. 
They are not individually ordered to quit 
France. They have the right of remaining 
as Catholics and private citizens; but not of 
association as Jesuits for teaching or con- 
ventual purposes, 

The act of the government is consistent 
with the principle of state supervision in 
religious matters, No denomination, other 
than those recognized, is permitted to hold 
religious services anywhere in France 
without notification to the the civil author- 
ities, in conformity to the regulations. 
Father Hyacinthe was obliged to obtain a 
permit to deliver his lectures on religion in 
Paris. This power of supervision involves 
the right to prevent any public worship 
which is deemed prejudicial to the peace 
and welfare of the authorized religions and 
of society. But there is also both a relig- 
ious and a political basis for the action of 
the Government. If it has the right to su- 
pervise the schools of the country and pro. 
tect itself against such teaching as tends 





to the subversion of the Republic, by the 
poisoning of the minds of the youth, in 
whose hands the future of the country 
must fall, it has acted consistently in sup- 
pressing the Jesuit establishments. 

The application, however, of the Ameri- 
ean principle to the situation would have 
led to a different result. So firmly con- 
vinced are we of the soundness of it, that a 
man who should propose state suspervision 
of religion by our Government would be 
‘writ down an ass.” France, it seems to 
us, could release herself from a world of 
troubles by simply leaving all religions to 
their own support and control. There is 
no question but that the churches would 
be better off. Those which could not sup- 
port themselves would deserve to die. 
State subventions never make live, aggress- 
ive churches. 

As to the wisdom and expediency of 
suppressing the Jesuit institutions in 
France, the verdict of the future is likely to 
be unfavorable. It is regarded as a perse- 
cution, and persecution always begets sym- 
pathy; so that, in the end, the Government 
may suffer for the attempt to secure a 
result by the exercise of its power, where 
milder means could have been employed. 
The Jesuits do not deserve to be made mar- 
tyrs of. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 








A CLERICAL correspondent, writing to us 
from Kansas, says that ‘‘an amendment 
to the constitution of the State of Kansas 
is now pending prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, ex- 
cept for mechanical, medicinal, and scien- 
tific purposes.” He adds that ‘‘it is 
claimed by leading attorneys that, if adopt- 
ed, this amendment will mean virtually 
free liquor, for, by the enactment, the legis- 
lature cannot interfere with the manufac- 
ture and sale for the purposes here except- 
ed, and that all that a man will have to do 
will be to declare that his liquor is made 
and sold for these purposes, and the bur- 
den of proof will lie with the prosecu- 
tion.” Our correspondent wishes THE In- 
DEPENDENT to express an opinion as to the 
correctness of this construction of the 
proposed amendment. We regret that he 
did not send the amendment to us in its 
exact language. We could then have 
written more intelligently on the subject. 

Assuming, however, that the amend- 
ment is substantially as stated, then we are 
of opinion that the obvious design of the 
legislature in proposing it was to take the 
sense of the people on the question 
whether the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, to be used asa beverage, 
should or should not be constitutionally 
interdicted in that state. This is plainly 
what the legislature must have meant, 
whether the idea is put in express words or 
not. If the people ratify the amendment, 
they will mean to prohibit that manufac- 
ture and that sale of intoxicating liquors 
which stand connected with the drinking 
habits of those whe use those liquors as a 
beverage and which thus lead to intem- 
perance and drunkenness. There can be 
no question as to what would be the legal 
intention of the people, in the event that 
they should ratify the amendment. 

To assume, then, that the exceptions, not 
coming within the scope of the prohibition, 
but left to stand just as they are now, sub- 
ject to the police power of the state, might 
be so construed as virtually to establish 
“free liquor” and defeat the very end 
sought by the amendment may be a very 
ingenious quibble, gotten up in a lawyer's 
office; but we cannot think that any en- 
lightened and candid court of justice would 
sustain the quibble fora moment. Such a 
court would give effect to the manifest in- 
tention of the amendment; and this cer- 
tainly would not be to cover, under the 
pretense of manufacture and sale for ‘‘ me- 
chancal, medicinal, aad scientific pur- 
poses,” the manufacture and saie of intoxi- 
cating liquors for drinking purposes. Hon. 
est courts are not in the habit of allowing 
constitutions or laws to be cheated out of 
their intent and purpose by so thin and so 
palpable a disguise as this would be. The 
amendment is prohibitory not in respect to 
the excepted purposes, to which it has no 
application, but in respect to purposes no; 
excepted; and, hence, as to the excepted 





purposes it would have no legal effect at 
all. These would be left to stand just as 
they are, so far as the amendment is con: 
cerned, if ratified by the people. The 
legislature would have the same power that 
it now has to regulate the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors for ‘‘ me- 
chanical, medicinal, and scientific pur- 
poses”; but it would have no power to 
authorize the manufacture and sale of these 
liquors for any other purposes. The latter 
would be unlawful, even with the sanction 
of the legislature, while the former wouid 
not be. 

Moreover, this amendment, if ratified, 
contemplates the exercise of legislative 
power to secure its practical ends. Itisa 
prohibition upon the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors for ail purposes 
except those specified. Now, plainly, the 
legislature would have ample power to 
provide by law for carrying this prohibition 
into effect, and it would be its duty to ex- 
ercise this power. It would devolve upon 
the legislature to determine the prceceed- 
ings to be had, to specify the penalty fot 
violating the prohibition. and vest jurisdic- 
tion in the proper courts for the trial of 
cases arising under the amendment and the 
law for itsenforcement. It is to be pre 
sumed that any legislature possesses suff. 
cient legal talent to draft and enact a law 
to enforce such an amendment as our cor. 
respondent states, without leaving any loop- 
holes through which trickery could dodge 
either the amendment or the law. 

As to the question about ‘‘ the burden of 
proof,” we see no difficulty. The amend- 
ment forbids all manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors except such as is ex- 
pressly specified. A party charged with 
violating this prohibition, and pleading the 
exception would have to show the excep- 
tion. His case would come under the pro- 
hibition, unless upon the trial he showed 
otherwise. He would not be entitled to the 
benefit of the exception unless he estab- 
lished the fact by proof. The legislature 
would have power to put him in this pre- 
dicament, and thus place ‘‘the burden of 
proof” upon him, in the event that he pleads 
that his manufacture or sale comes within 
the purposes expressly excepted. 1t would 
have complete and absolute control over 
the whole question in relation to these pur- 
poses. 

On the whole, we say to our correspond- 
ent that, if he has correctly stated the pro- 
hibitory amendment upon which the 
people of Kansas are to vote at the next 
election, the amendment, if adopted, 
would not be inoperative for the end con 
templated, provided thore {s in the State of 
Kansas such a public sentiment as would 
demand and secure the proper legislation 
for carrying it into effect, and then sce to 
it that this legislation does not become a 
dead letter in the statute book and that 
offending parties are brought before the 
courts for the award of justice. We will 
thank our correspondent if he will send us 
a copy of the amendment in its exact lan- 
guage. Governor St. John, as we under- 
stand, is a candidate for re-clection, having, 
among other recommendations, the impor- 
tant recommendation of being in favor of 
this amendment. This consideration 
ought to have great weight with all voters 
who believe in the expediency of putting 
down the rum and grog-shop power in the 
State of Kansas. This power is undoubted- 
ly the most malign power in the state and 
the friendsof temperance should combine 
their whole force for its conquest. To this 
end, nothing can be more effectual than a 
constitutional amendment so worded as to 
go to the root of the evil. 





THE LEGALITY OF SABBATH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





A RECENT number of the Albany Law 
Journal reports a decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan relating to the 
legality of subscriptions made on the Sab- 
bath Day for church purposes. The case 
before the Court was that of a suit brought 
against a man who had subscribed twenty- 
five dollars, at a regular religious service 
held on the Sabbath, toward the payment 
for the church-edifice in which the service 
was held, and who subsequently refused 
to pay his subscription, alleging that, being 
made on the Sabbath, it was not legally 
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binding. Whether legally binding or not, it 
takes a very small man to assign such @ 
reason for non-payment. 

The law of Michigan under which this 
small man sought to evade his contract 
declares that ‘‘no person shall keep open 
his shop, warehouse, or workhouse, or 
shall do any manner of labor, business, or 
work, except only works of necessity and 
charity, or be present at any dancing, or at 
any public diversion, show, or entertain- 
ment, or take any part in any sport, game, 
or play, on the first day of the week.” 
The exception in this prohibition is the 
common one relating to ‘‘ works of neces 
sity and charity.” The question to be 
decided was whether the subscription 
comes under either of these categories. If 
it does not, then it was prohibited; and if 
prohibited, then the contract was illegal 
and could not be enforced. 

The Court held that the taking of sub- 
scriptions on the Sabbath Day, though it 
might be convenicnt, could not be regarded 
as a work of necessity within the meaning 
of the law. Is it then a work of charity? 
On this point Judge Cooley, in stating the 
opinion of the Court, spoke as follows: 

‘Charity is active goodness. It is doing 
good to our fellow-men. It is fostering 
those institutions that are established to re- 
lieve pain, to prevent suffering, and to do 
good to mankind in general, or to apy class 
or portion of mankind. . . . if was 
never doubted, so far as we know, that all 
the necessary or usual work connected 
with religious worship was work of chiar- 
ity. If it were not so, the minister who 
preaches, the organist and the precentor 
who furnish the music, and the sexton who 
cares for the building on Sunday would 
be violating the law every day they per- 
formed service for their religious society. 
. . The support of religious societies 
being in itself a charity, the general 
custom of such socicties as to the meth- 


od by which the means of support 
may be coliected may throw much 
light on the question: What is admis- 


sible? Now, it is a matter of common 
Observation that religious societies solici- 
moneys for their needs and take subscript 
tions ut their regular meetings on the first 
diy of the weck. The custom is from time 
immemorial. The regular Sabbath offer 
ings, as they are called, are limited some- 
times to gifts for the poor, or for sacra- 
mental purposes, or missions; but quite as 
often embrace gifts for the general needs 
of the society, including the repairs of the 
church, the lighting and heating, the pay- 
ment of taxes, and the numerous other 
tieeds which do not differ at all from the 
methods of ordinary business associations. 
Nobody has ever asserted, so far as we are 
aware, that the taking up of these Sabbath 
offerings was illegal and punishable under 
the statute. We have no doubt 
whatever that the support of public wor- 
ship is a work of charity within the mean- 
ing of the statute, and that promises like 
the one in question may be sustained on 
that ground.” 


The Supreme Court of Indiana, in Cat- 
lett v. The Trustees, ete., 62 Ind., 365, held 
that such a promise was illegal, because 
not being a work of necessity or charity. 
The sensible view, however (and all law 
ought to be good sense), is that taken by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. It takes 
money to run church institutions, to build 

hurch-edifices, to pay salaries, to liquidate 
debts, and provide for the support of mis. 
sionary and benevolent organizations; and 
it has long been the established doctrine of 
the courts that money thus expended is 
devoted to charitable uses. The usage of 
churches in collecting funds or taking 
pledges for these purposes is a part of their 
religious service, as much so as the singing, 
the praying, or the preaching. They wor- 
ship God in giving as really asin any other 
way. The giving, if inspired by the prop- 
er motive, is itself a religious act. If the 
doctrine enunciated by the Supreme Court 
of Indiana were to prevail, it would very 
materially interfere with religious societies 
in conducting their work of charity and 
love. The Sabbath Day, though the day of 
rest from ordinary secular labor, is emi- 
nently their working day for religious and 
charitable purposes. It is specially devot* 
ed to these purposes, and surely it is not 
the intention of the law to obstruct their 
execution. 








We read in the Springfield Republican of 
& prominent man dying and leaving ‘‘a widow 
and fourchildren.”” How would it scem if it 


were stated that a woman died leaving s 
widower and four children? We say husband in 
the one case; why not wife in the other? 








Editorial Hotes. 


Tue Fourth of July came on the fifth this 
year, and by the time this paper reaches our 
readers the smoke of the day will be washed 
away by the rain, so welcome hereabouts. We 
have not this week the report of a great cele- 
bration at Woodstock, Conn., as we have had 
for several years, as a centennial celebration 
in the next town prevented any special attrac- 
tion at Roseland Park. Our readers will find, 
we trust, that there is, however, no lack of 
interesting and valuable reading in this week’s 
issue. To Secretary Sherman’s article we call 
attention, elsewhere, and the communications 
of Bishop Coxe, Philip Schaff, ‘‘ H. H.,’’ Mrs. 
Wallace, the younger Dr. Bacon, the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, and others will satisfy the 
curiosity they will stimulate. 








WE hope we are getting some light what is 
to be the character of the new confession of 
faith which the Congregational National 
Council is desired to frame, for some work 
must be devised for it to give it a reason for 
continued existence. According to the reso- 
lution of the Iowa Assocation, the new state- 
ment of faith must be “‘ careful and succinct,” 
giving ‘‘our fundamental articles of faith.” 
The Ohio Congregationalists, who are the 
most vigorous nurses of the proposition and 
who present from their state association a 
long ‘overture’ (ominous word) on the sub- 
ject to the National Council, in which they 
‘respectfully ask the National Council, at its 
approaching session, to take this subject into 
consideration,’’ describe what they want moie 
fully. It must be ‘‘new”’; it must not merely 
“reaffirm the great fundamental truths’’; it 
must be “ full and adequate,” “‘ comprehens- 
ive,” ‘“‘definite, positive.’’ This is the sub- 
stance of the description given of the 
desired article; and we gather that the 
Ohio Association, led by Dr. 8. Wolcott, 
chairman of the committee that prepared the 
‘« overture,” thinks it practicable, and would 
be willing to undertake the job, to preparea 
long, full, definite statement of the faith held 
by ‘‘our denomination.” A further deserip- 
tion of the creed desired occurs in the follow- 
ing paragraph and question : 

‘* Now the question is, Is it expedient for us 

to make a new declaration on the basis of the 
old—a formula adapted to the times iu which 
we live, scriptural, practical, large, robust, 
and health-giving ; or shall we still continue 
to gather reverently from time to time, with 
tonics and trituration, about the body of the 
old ?”’ 
Passing by the disturbance there must be 
over that sick-bed of ‘‘the body of the old”) 
Savoy confession, what with the allopathic 
physician, with his ‘‘tonics,’’ and the homeo- 
pathic, with his ‘‘ triturations,”’ we would like 
to know whether the Ohio Congregationalists 
hope to get anything more “scriptural, prac- 
tical, large, robust, and health-giving” than 
the Holy Scriptures themselves. If, as the 
‘‘ overture” declares, the old confession is 
obsolete, and the denomination has settled on 
the Bible, this has been for good reason. It 
is in accordance with the spirit of the best and 
most active Christianity of the day, and why 
not be satisfied with the logic of events? 

Mrs. MarcGaret Muir, of Brooklyn, is the 
gray-haired woman who at the *‘ Narragan- 
sett’ disaster saved her grandchild so brave 
ly. In a letter to Mr. Harcourt, the Jersey 
City minister whose preaching on the disaster 
was interrupted by the Captain, she tells this 
remarkable story, which shows that some 
sisters of charity need better training : 

‘*My daughter was the one that asked the 
man on the bale of cotton to save her child. 
And he said he would try and save her, but he 
couldn’t save the mother. But she held on to 
the rope that held the bale together until the 
three were taken on board the ‘ Stonington.’ 
I was taken to New York, thinking she was 
dead; and she thought that [ was. When she 
was taken up, she was more dead than alive, 
thinking she had lost her mother and baby. 
A sister of charity came and put her arm 
around her neck as loving as could be, and 
said: ‘ My dear girl, are you a Catholic?’ And 
she said: ‘No.’ Thenshe took her arm away 
and left her to die, if there were none to help. 
Two young ladies came to her, and one of 
them said: ‘Comeinto my bed. I have just 
got up and my bed is warm.’ They rubbed 
her and took care of her. They didn’t stop 
to ask about her religion.” 


We are informed that at the recent Com- 
mencements of Smith and Wellesley Colleges 
—institutions which claim to give to young 
women advantages as great as or greater than 
co-educatioual colleges—the graduates had no 
essays or addresses. They were simply re- 
quired to look pretty, while some college 
president spoke in their behalf. If this were 
done at Harvard, or Yale, or Amherst, the 
country would ridicule it. This is taking a 


step backward even from ordinary boarding 
schools ; for in conservative New England the 
young lady graduates read their essays in 
good orthodox churches. The higher educa- 

ton obtained in these abovementioned colleges 





for women is supposed to fit them to be 
teachers, journalists, professors, lecturers, not 
less than to be cultivated wives and mothers. 
As women now speak in foreign and home 
missionary meetings, in temperance work, on 
the platform, and in the class-room, they not 
only need to write clearly, but to speak ina 
manner so as to command respect and atten- 
tien. How can a woman better acquire the 
true self-possession that has no self-conscious” 
ness, the power of a womanly voice and man 
ner, than at these very training schools? 
While the world needs and will ever need gen- 
tle women, it needs strong ones none the less. 
It will be an impossibility for woman, with her 
broadened thought, not to be interested in the 
grand questions of the next century; and she 
will naturally take public, as well as private 
part in their discussion. it becomes an im. 
portant question with parents whether daugh- 
t rsshall be sent where they shall be taught 
to use their powers of speech, as well as of 
thought—as at Oberlin, Cornell, and Vassar— 
rather than where it would seem to be the plan 
for them to keep silent, because they are 
women. Many women, called providentially 
into public work, regret this lack of early 
training to think quickly and speak sensibly 
before few or many persons. ‘The world does 
not ask for ove kind of arithmetic for a boy 
and another for a girl; but says: Give equal 
opportunities to man and woman, white and 
black, and Nature will work out her own 
problems, 


PRESIDENT HAyYBs, in his speech at the Yale 
Alumni dinner last week, let out a secret in 
respect to his conciliation policy toward the 
Southern States in the commencement of his 
Administration. He had determined, in the 
event of his election, to do his utmost to 
harmonize the two sections of the country 
and secure to both ‘‘ the rest and repose’’ so 
sadly needed. He looked to the South for 
some ‘‘ great political leader’’ to advise him 
in the execution of his purpose ; and, failing 
to find just the man he wanted, he concluded 
to unbosom his thought to ex-President 
Woolsey. For this purpose he wrote him a 
letter, and, receiving an answer, he *‘ followed 
implicitly President Woolsey'’s advice.’’ In 
following that advice, he ‘‘found a true key 
to the situation.’”’ This the public now learns 
for the first time from the lips of the Pres- 
ident himself. He certainly could not have 
consulted a sounder or safer mind than the 
very one he selected. A large section of the 
Republican party was offended with the 
course pursued by President Hayes, and 
either snubbed him by significant silence or 
openly denounced him. But, now that his 
Administration is drawing to a close, the gen- 
eral sense of the party is that he has been an 
able and upright President and has wisely and 
well conducted the affairs of the Government. 
We have no doubt that such will be the ver- 
dict of history in after years. 


REPUBLICANS have no wish to conceal or 
underrate the fact that General Hancock was 
a brave soldier during the war. The war re- 
sulted ia the abolition of slavery and in giving 
the voting franchise to the colored people of 
the South. General Hancock, if elected, 
must get far the larger part of his electoral 
votes from the ‘Solid South.” His own 
hopes and those of the Democratic party 
assume that every Southern state will be 
“solid” for him, thus giving him one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight electoral votes, and 
leaving but forty-seven to be gained else- 
where, as necessary to his success. How 
would the case stand with General Hancock if 
the Negroes of the South were permitted to 
vote as they please? There is not the slight- 
est doubt that South Carolina, Florida, Louts- 
jana, and Mississippi would, on this suppo 
sition, cast their electora] votes for the Re- 
publican ticket; and this would put an end to 
all General Hancock’s chances of an election. 
Give to the colored people of the South afree 
and unintimidated vote ; let them there vote 
as they prefer, just as Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats do at the North; and General Hancock 
would never be President of the United 
States. His hope of being elected assumes, 
as one of its indispensable premises, the sup- 
pression at the South of the Negro vote. He 
isin alliance with and represents the party 
that has been and wi!l continue to be the 
author of this great political crime. Heex- 
pects to profit by the crime. This is enough 
to settle the question that he ought to be de- 
feated. His record as a Union soldier is no 
answer to such an alliance. 

Taz Bradlaugh case has been settled, as 
we think, in the most sensibleway. Objection 
was made to his taking his seat, on the ground 
that he could not, as an atheist, take the oath, 
and the pious Conservatives did not want an 
atheist to be admitted to a seat by affirming. 


It is assumed by many that a man who is an \ 


atheist is incapable of doing a worthy action; 


man’s testimony for disbelief in God and the 
Bible than there would be in throwing it out 
for disbelief in the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. A man’s ability to be honest, truth- 
ful, and serviceable to his fellow-men does not 
depend solely on his belief in God, and the 
cause of Christianity Is in no way advanced 
by denying that atheists can tell the truth. 
Mr. Gladstone came forward bravely to the 
support of aright principle, and secured for 
Mr. Bradlaugh the seat to which he had been 
duly elected. 


A WRITER in the Chicago Zribune gives the 
following incident in regard to General Gar 
field, receiving it, as he says, from the lips of 
a member of the General’s staff during the late 
war; 

‘One day I noticed a fugitive slave come 
rushing into camp with a bluody head, and ap- 
parently frightened almost to death. He had 
only passed my tent a moment when a regular 
bully of a fellow came riding up, and, with a 
volley of oaths, began to ask after his ‘nigger.’ 
General Garfield was not present, and he passed 
on to the division commander. This division 
commander was a sympathizer with the theory 
that fugitives should be returned to their mas- 
ters, and that the Union soldiers should be 
made the instruments for returning them. He 
accordingly wrote a mandatory order to Gen- 
eral Gartield, in whose command the darkey 
was supposed to be hiding, telling him to hunt 
out and deliver over the property of the out- 
raged citizen. I stated the case as fully as I 
could to General Garfield before handing him 
the order ; but did not color my statement in 
any way. He took the order and deliberately 
wrote on it the following endorsement: 

““*T respectfully but positively decline to 

allow my command to search for or deliver up 
any fugitive slaves. I conceive that they are 
here for quite another purpose. The command 
is open, and no obstacles will be placed in the 
way of the search.’”’ 
The staff officer, upon reading the endorse- 
ment, was frightened, anticipating that Gen- 
eral Garfield would at once be court-martialed 
and telling him so. The Gencral calmly but 
firmly replied: ‘‘The matter may as well be 
tested first as last. Right is right, and Ido 
not propose to mince matters at all. My 
soldiers are here for other purposes than 
hunting and returning fugitive elaves. My 
people, on the Western Reserve of Ohio, did 
not send my boys and myself down here to do 
that kind of business, and they will oack me 
up in myactioa.’? General Garfield refused to 
change the endorsement, and sent the order 
back to the division commander. That was 
the end of the matter, as the division com- 
mander did not see fit to take any further 
action. This incident shows the moral fiber of 
the man whom the poople are about to choose 
for their next President. 

....Perhaps we do not sufficiently realize 
the fact that a growing proportion of the 
young talent of the country is directed to the 
study of law. It is true that the enormous 
current into this profession carries with it an 
immense amount of the most commonplace 
material ; but, if we are not mistaken, the 
number of the most brilliant of college gradu- 
ates who enter the law school might well 
alarm the friends of theology and medicine. 
We notice, as an indication of this fact, that 
this is the third year that the John A. Porter 
prize ($250), open to all the departments of 
Yale College, has been awarded to a student 
of the law school. Last year the two best 
essays, of almost the same grade, were written 
by law students. 


....Professor Tucker’s inaugura] address at 
Andover Theological Seminary very happily 
introduced to the friends of that institution a 
man who gives promise of proving a worthy 
successor of Professor Phelps. It was the 
modest, straightforward production of a sensi- 
ble, cultured scholar and Christian. TheSem- 
inary has had large gifts during the year from 
Mrs. Stone and from Mr. Winkley, of Phila- 
delphia. The trustees very much desire to 
add a fourth year to the course of study, and 
an excellent reform it would be. At the meet- 
ing of the alumni the question was discussed, 
in a spirit at once liberal and reverent, of the 
ethics of the Old Testament as a standard for 
Christians, and a wide difference of opinion 
was expressed. 

.... Yale College was all glorious last week 
In the first place, there was the boat-race vic- 
tory over Harvard, at New London (which 
little city, we see, bas had enough of boat- 
races, and so have we); and then there were 
President Hayes and Secretary Evarts to 
honor the Commencement dinner with « 
speech, of which we speak elsewhere, in 
honor of Presidents Woolsey and Porter. 
The announcement that the English mission 
had been offered to President Porter was @ 
great surprise, as no intimation of it had ever 
before been made to the public. But Preg- 
ident Porter is right in holding his present 
position as more honorable than any other to 
which he could be called by the Government. 


.--- Unless all signs fail, the Turkish Empire 
is breaking up. The disturbances in Arabia 





but there is no more reason for rejeeting a 


indicate thet that great province of the Em- 
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pire, which is only imperfectly attached to it, 
will soon become independent. Sir Austen 
Layard’s dispatches to the British Government 
indicate that it is hopeless to secure the re- 
forms desired through the Sultan. The 
government has no money, can pay no troops, 
has exhausted its credit, and may at any time 
Ko to pieces. At the present moment the 
Berlin Conference is considering how much 
Turkish territory shall be given to Greece. 
The only question will be how far and how 
long the European governments will consent 
to sustain the unspeakable Turk. 

..+»Here is another of those most admirable 
eases of beneficence which we now and then 
have the happiness to record. Mr. George I. 
Seney, who is known to New Yorkers as presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Bank, has become 
known to a wider circle by bis benefactions to 
Wesleyan University. He has just given $50,- 
000 to endow the president's chair, which raises 
his donations during the year to the college to 
the princely sum of $175,000. Mr. Seney is a 
graduate of Wesleyan and his father was a 
Methodist preacher. 


...-Senator Dawes gives, as follows, his 
testimony in regard to General Garfield: “I 
have known him ever since he entered public 
life and was in the House when he first took 
his seat, and I don’t know of any public act of 
his of which I have not been a personal wit- 
ness, and none of which be or his party or the 
country need be ashamed. No bad man, with 
the opportunities that have been in his way, 
would ever have gone through eighteen years 
of publie service and come out as pure as he 
went in.”’ 


-.»- Among the many reasons why honest 
and fair-minded people should support Gen- 
eral Garfield, we mention the fact that he 
voted against the anti-Chinese bill that in 1879 
was passed by the House of Representatives, 
and afterward voted to sustain the President's 
veto of the bill, preceding the first vote by a 
strong speech against the bill. His record in 
this respect is better than the platform of the 
Chicago Convention. 


----Mr. David Davis, when a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, wanted 
to be President, and so he became a United 
States senator, thinking that the change 
might improve his chances. We believe that 
he got just one vote in the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion on the first balloting, which he lost on 
the second. Shoulder-straps, and not senato- 
rial honors, are the thing to win Presidential 
nominations. 


«see The absolutely independent part of Gen, 
Hancock's military career was in his campaign 
against the Kansas Cheyenne Indians, in 1867, 
which, though costly, was not brilliant. He 
succeeded in burning down an Indian village; 
which act the Peace Commission condemned 
as neither necessary nor justifiable. Congress 
afterward made an appropriation to pay the 
Indians for the destruction of their village. 


....Those who have watched General Gare 
field during bis long career in Congress must 
often have been struck with his remarkable 
facility in discussing at short notice any ques- 
tion that may arise. This is largely due to the 
fact that he has for twenty years been accu- 
mulating what is perhaps now the best col- 
lection of scrap-books in the country. 


.... The Boston Transcript thinks that the 
nomination of General Garfield gives the 
country an opportunity ‘‘to vote for one of 
the real leaders in politics, rather than for the 
available nobody which it has seemed to be 
the law of our system of party government to 
turn out for a presidential candidate.”’ 


.. «President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- 
lege, says that ‘the college life of General 
Garfield was so perfect, so rounded, so pure, 
soin accordance with what it ought to be in 
all respects that he can add nothing to it by 
eulogizing him. The man in college gave 
promise of what the man is to-day.” 


..--Dr. Lambert, the president of the de- 
funct American Popular Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who was convicted of perjury and to 
whom the Court of Appeals of this state 
awarded a new trial, has at last gotten out of 
the meshes of the law by the entrance of a 
nolle prosequi in his case. 


.... The city of Brooklyn, in this state, has 
a co-operative store, started on the Rochdale 
plao, last March, that has since doubled its 
capital and declared a divivend. Another is 
being started in the same city. The success 
of such stores, when well managed, is beyond 
all question. 

«essThe good war record of General Han- 
cock contrasts very strikingly with the bad 
wer record of the Democratic party. There is 
nothing fo the former to condone the offense 
of the latter. The General, in this respect, 
has the misfortune of being in bad Company 


.... We conclude that Democratic ministers 
must be scarce in Cincinnati, since the man- 
agers of the Democratic Convention in that 





eity had some trouble in finding Democratic 
clergymen to open the convention with prayer. 
They had to import them from Kentucky. 


-.--General Ewing thinks that the mud- 
throwers at General Garfield had better stop 
operations, as there is no prospect that his 
good name can be affected by this mode of 
attack certainly not in Ohio where General 
Garfield is well known. 


+++» The Hartford Evening Post says that we 
are to have the old combination of “eight to 
seven’’ over again, there being eight letters in 
the name of Garfield and seven in that of Han- 
cock. The Post interprets this to mean victory 
for the former. 


-++-The nomination of General Haucock is 
an effort of the Democratic party to disguise 
its history under the glare of a military name. 
The assumption that it will succeed supposes 
that the American people have very short 
memories. 


..--Mr. Leonard W. Jerome, of this elty, 
who is more famous as a manager of horse- 
races than for anything else, parades himself 
before the public by a letter to General Han- 
cock, in which he pledges to him his support. 


....Mr. English, the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, is one of the “ bloated 
bondholders” and ‘‘coupon-clippers”’ of 
Indiana. This will, of course, commend him 
to the Democratic ‘‘ Hoosiers’ of that state. 


...-Beer-drinking must have gone at full 
blast at Cincinnati during the Convention 
week in order to dispose of seventy-six thou- 
sand kegs of beer. It was a profitable time for 
the brewers. 


.-»- The Republicans of Maine are preparing 
fac-similes of the last year’s election returns 
as mutilated by the Garcelon coterie of politi- 
cal rascals. These will be good campaign 
documents. 


....-Mr. Tilden says that he didn’t want the 
nomination, and was all the time hoping that 
General Flancock would get it. The bachelor 
of Cipher Alley has been gratified in both 
respects. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


So sure as the sun rises on the first days of 
January and July, so sure the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, are out with 
their semi-annual statement. Promptness 
begets industry, thrift, and success. During 
the fiscal year the Company has {increased its 
assets the handsome sum of $373,000, and 
$43,000 has been added to its surplus. It re- 
ceived over $1,000,000 in ident premi ,a 
gain of $212,000, exclusive of accident tickets, 
which add $76,000 more. Their life business 
is also steadily increasing. A glance at the list 
of securities in which their funds are invested 
shows wise, efficient, and capable financial 
management. 


BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER. 

BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER is one of those 
merchants who is bound, under any and all 
circumstances, to succeed, because he su 
plies hie friends with the latest stvles in 
seasonable goods, of the finest manufacture, 
at the lowest prices. Doing a perfectly enor- 
mous cash business, he yet finds time to edit 
and print a monthly magazine of very great 
literary ability and excellence, thus showing 
that he not only wishes his fellow-creatures to 
dress becomingly, but to improve their minds, 
as well. His extensive store at the corner of 
Canal Street and Broadway has become a 
landmark. 


ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN, AND 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 

THE attention of investors is called to the 
advertisement, on page 21 of this issue, of the 
St. Louts, Iron Mountain, and Southern Rail- 
way Company’s bonds, which have the extra in- 
ducement of six per cent. interest, free of 
taxes, payable quarterly. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Dr. Strone’s ReEmepiat InNsTiTUTS is « 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 

—————— 


Tus North River Savings Bank, whose divi- 
dend notice appears in this paper, has a clear 
surplus of $100,000, having made the largest 
increase the past 6 months ever made by this 
bank. 























Mosquito caNorres, hammocks, and general 
housefurnishing goods may be bought in great 
variety and at very low prices at the popular 
house of H. P. Williams & Co., 350 Canal St. 





CLERGYMEN, Lawyers, and all of sedentary 
habits are liable to nervous prostration and 
debility, requiring a tonic. Trv Nichols & 
Co.’s Peruvian Bark with Protoxide of Iron. 


Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, Fourth Avenue. 
Es hed 1840. Firnc Custom SYork 2 *pecialty. 








THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
NumERovs attempts have been made to give 
cellular structure to dough without the ald of 
ferment ; but none of them have attained any 
marked success prior to the ne 
Bread Preparation invented by Prof. E. N. 
Horsrorp, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. This plan —_ anew method 
of raising bread, which, at the same time that 
it adds a nutritious ingredient or restores a 
wanting constituent of nutrition to the flour, 
shall incidentally confer cellular structure on 
the dough; a method by which, while the 
bread is made light, phosphates of lime and 
soda shall be produced in the bread, to take 
the place in some degree ef the phosphates 
withdrawn from the flour with the bran or 
deficient in the original wheat. This method 
gives to the baker the scientific precision 
which successful bread-making requires. 
Briefly, the Horsford method claims to pre- 
serve the nutritious constituents of the flour; 
to restore the phosphates removed with the 
bran; to secure a uniform excellent result; to 
furnish a bread which retains its moisture 
longer and is more digestible than yeast bread; 
while ite accuracy red the e of skill 
ufred toa minimum. 

e Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. I., manufacture this preparation, and will 
send a sample sufficient for one quart of flour 
upon receipt of a three-cent stamp, or will 
send, postpaid, a regular package, sufficient 
for twenty-five pounds of flour, upon receipt of 
85 centsin stamps or currency. We should be 
pleased to have Our readers try the Horsford’s 

preparation and report the results. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


THE LOOK OF GOOD OLD TIMES.—PROMINENT 
ARRIVALS AT THE HOTELS, ETO., ETC. 


Saratoaa, July 3d, 1880. 

Tue prosperous boom which has stirred up 
the country to renewed activity and given us 
better times has elready landed a great many 
of the lucky ones here at Saratoga, and there 
isno doubt thata great many of the old habitués, 
who have not visited the place for a number of 
years, will find the spring water yy | to 
their well-being before the hotels close their 
doors this season. 


DRS. 8. 8. AND 5. B. STRONG'S 


establishment is very well filled already, and 
among the guests are Judge L. B. Bowen, 
Lockport, N. Y.; Professor Hewitt and wife, 
Cornell College; Mr.E. Ferris Bishop, president 
Naugatuck Railroad,and family,of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; and Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, whe 
preached an able sermon in the M. E. Church 
last Sabbath morning. Dr. Cuyler goes to 
Enrope very shortly, and returns to this house 
next August, where he will spend the remain- 
der of his vacation. 

The house has been put tn thorough order 
and made very attractive, and, with its Turkish, 
Russian, and Electro-thermal baths (the only 
ones in Saratoga), and very central location, 
it will be largely patronized this season. 


THE COLUMBIAN, 


which has changed bands frequently of late, 
ig under the management of Mr. C. E. Palmer 
this year, who comes from Vermont, with a 
very good reputation as a landlord. The 
rooms of the Columbianare largeand airy and 
the situation directly opposite Congress Park. 
Among the arrivals thus far are Rey. George 
A. Gordon, Cambridge, Mass.; Stephen Bal- 
lard and wife, Brooklyn; Pedro G. Larranga 
and Francisco Josa Hilgert, Habana. 


THE ADELPHI 


was one of the first houses to open its doors 
this season, and, in consequence, has been 
doing a very good business. Mr. W. H. M. 
Caffrey, the proprietor, entertained very 
many of the Baptist pecple, when they held 
their mecting here, in May. It is a new house 
and very bandsomely furnished throughout. 

The concerts at Congress Park have com- 
menced and will be continued during the 
season. . 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
have completed their summer arrangements 
with regard to fast trains from New York, 
which will, until further notice, leave the 
Grand Central Depot at 9 and 11:08 4.m. and 
3:30 and 6 P. M., arriving at Saratoga at 2:25, 
6:35, 9, and 12 P.M. These trains have draw- 
ing-room cars attached, which will carry 
sengers through without change. Dra = 
room cars will also be attached to all passen- 
ger trains from Albany to Cooperstown on 
this read. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Some steamer of the New Haven steamboat 
line leaves New York daily at 3 P. um. and at 
11:30 p.m. from Peck Slip. To this line be- 
longs the new and elegant steamer “C.H. North- 
am,” also the “Continental” and “Elm 
City”; all of which are first-class boats and in 
the hands of reliable officers. P rs by 
this route,taking the 11:30 Pp. m. boat, will con- 
nect with train on wharf at New Haven at 5 
o’elock a. M, which train runs through to 
White Mountains and all points in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, arriving in the afternoon 
or early evening, thus m one of the 
quickest, as well as most desirable routes from 
this city and enabling tourists to obtain a full 
view by daylight of the entire length of the 
beautiful Valley of the Connecticut. Those 
who wish to travel more at leisure, by taking 
the 8 rp. mu. beat. which connects with train for 
Springfield and way stations, will enjoy a 
dell 1 sai] to New Haven, and, after a full 
night’s rest, may proceed from Springfield in 
the early morning treins to all points north. 

a 

















Tax woods Mane of Pa +" —— = 
Binghamton, Binghamton only 
party who dares to sell scales on trial. Send 
or book. 
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THE CHICAGO. BURLINGTON, AND 
QUINCY RAILROAD. 

Art the present time, when the overcrowded 
eities and towns of the East are pouring forth 
their surplus pulation toward the great, 
undeveloped West ; when capitalists are visit- 
ing the wonderful mining regions of Colorado 
and vicinity; when farmers are seeking to 
purchase cheap homes; and when invalids are 
struggling for a new lease of life in the mild 
and genial haunts of the territories and the 
Pacific Slope; in short, when so many are 
seeking to benefit their condition, physically 
and financially, it isa good idea to pause and 
look over the several routes. No other rail- 
way in the country possesses so many advan- 
tages to the pleasure-seeker and tourist, the 
ae nen and the emigrant, as the Chicago, 

urlington, and Quincy. 

Leaving Chicago, one passes through the 
richest and best part of Illinois, crosses the 
Father of Waters at Quincy, thence from Bur- 
lington across the great State of Iowa and 
into the fertile fields of Nebraska, where 
branches and connecting lines lead in every 
direction. Whether one desires to go from 
Boston, New York, or any of the seaboard 
eities to the West, or start direct from Chi- 
cago, it makes no difference. It is the best 
route from Chicago for those going West. 
Their elegant coaches are known among trav- 
elers as well in Europe as in America. The 
splendid dining-cars, where one may rest and 
dine with pleasure, regardjess of the call ‘‘All 
aboard”’ of the conductor, as of old; the 
pleasant, well-ventilated smoking-cars: and 
the quiet, smooth-rolling sleepers, all studi- 
ously cared for; and the well-ballasted road- 
bed, covered with its steel rails, combine to 
make it the most safe, comfortable, and at- 
tractive road in America. The patronage it is 
now receiving is highly creditable to its excel- 
lent management. 

If you would enjoy the comforts of home 
while traveling, take the Burlington route be- 
tween Chicago, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lin- 
coln, 8t. Joseph, Atchison, Topeka, Kansas 
City, and all points in Kansas, New Mexico, 
Montana, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The Hon. Thos French, auditor of rail- 


road accounts, in his annual report to the. 


Secretary of the Interior for the year ending 
June 30th, says: 

‘“‘The engineer (Mr. A. B. Nichols, an ex- 
pert appointed for that purpose by the Gov- 
ernment), having examined the several rail- 
roads in the West, reports as follows : 

“The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rafl- 
road was found to be in excellent condition as 
to road- bed, tracks, bridges, switches, signals, 
and general system of operation. Nearly the 
whole length of the road is laid with steel 
rails, of 60 to 66 pounds to the yard, on oak 
ties, and the track {s ballasted in good shape. 
The genera] policing of the road indicates a 
high standard. probably the best of the West- 
ern roads. The passenger equipment of the 
road is in the best condition, and supplied 
with all improvements to promote safety and 
eomfort.” 


FAIRBANES SCALES OBTAIN THE 
IMPERIAL RUSSIAN MEDAL. 


St. PeTerspure papers of June 2d an- 
nounce that the jury of the St. Petersburg 
Permanent Exhibition of Machinery, con- 
nected with the Russian Imperial Technical 
Society, have awarded to Farmpanxs & Co., 
New York, on their exhibit of scales, the 
Society’s Medal, this being the first prize. 
The jury and committee of experts examining 
the FarrBanks ScaLzs of various sizes, ex- 
hibited by thetr representative, Mr. Block, 
make the following statement: ‘‘We have 
found, first, a remarkable sensitiveness in the 
Farrpanxs SCALEs ; second, a superior work- 
manship in finish of each and every part of the 
scales; and the committee, in consideration of 
these qualities, and taking in view the world- 
wide renown of the firm and also the popu- 
larity and wide distribution the scales have 
received, and — great usefulness 
obtained in Russia from this invention, we 
award the firm of Farrpanxs & Co., of New 
York, the medal of the Society.” 

NOTE. 

The secretary of the Society, s D 
further in general terms about the exhibition 
and the distribution of prizes, rentarked: 
“That those exhibitors who have received the 
Society’s medal should not prize it for its in- 
trinsic value, but for the honor it represents; 
as the Russian Imperial Technical Society has 
distributed only a very few medals, and only 
to those who have brought deservedly & great 
benefit to Russia by their inventions.’ 


WIND-MILLS. 

For supplying pure water in sufficient quan- 
tities for stock, wind-mills have come to be a 
necessity on our prairie farms. Farmers now 
universally appreciate this fact. It was con- 
sidered practically impossible to grind feed 
for stock, except with very large wind-mills, 
until the enterprise of the Stover Wind-Engine 
Company brought out the “New Improved 
Feed-Grinder,’”’ to be ted by ten and 
twelve-foot mping wind mills. This new 
feed-grinder is all iron and has a double set of 
burrs; so in reality it isa double grinder. To 
all who have wind-mills ft is the cheapest and 
most economical grinder to be had, and is ae 
great a success as the Stover Wind-Mill has 
proven to be. 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. 

Tue Gilbert Starches, which are so fast 
gaining wlarity in the laundry, are made by 
Cc. Gilbert, Buffalo, N. Y.. and,from a compar- 
atively smal] demand for them a few years 
ago, the sales are now very large and the label 
bas become a very familiar one in the leading 
grocery stores throughout the country. When 
next giving your order for starch, of your 
grocer, ask him to supply you with thatmanu- 
factured by C. Gilbert, and give it a fair trial. 


Wuex you visit or leave New York City, save Le 3 
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Sel ina 
SEWER-GAS AND THE PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND. 

Ina great many houses in our large cities 
the plumbing is so bad and the sewer-gas, in 
consequence, so prevalent that it becomes the 
hight of imprudence to remain in them. Noth- 
ing seems to obviate it unless some of the new 
methods of ventilation are adopted through 
the entire house, at a very great expense. 
is beyond the means of many, and to those we 
would direct attention to the ‘Sanitary Port- 
able Washstand” of the New York Portable 
Washstand Company, who have lately removed 
their business to 23 East Fourteenth Street. 

This invention is one of the most ingenious 
and simple of the age. It does away entirely 
with bowls. pitchers, and jars, which are liable 
to be broken, saves your carpets from being 
slopped with water, and, above all, leaves the 
subjevt of sewer-gas out of the question al- 
together. It is a handsome article of furniture 
simple in construction, will not get out of 
order, and no dearer than the ordinary wash- 
stand. Let us assure our readers they will 
not be disappointed in buying one, and {t will 
bear the closest investigation. They have 
been placed in many drawing-room cars lately. 


TROW’S NEW DIRECTORY. 

Trow’s City Dirngctory oF New Yorks, 
which is just issued, contains 273,716 names, 
an increase of 7,434 over last year’s Directory. 
The proportion of changes in residence, etc. 
is 66 per cent. A good share is supposed to 
be due to the elevated railroads and rapid 
development of the upper portion of the city. 
The accuracy of the Directory is attested by 
the fact that the Government officers had 
frequent recourse to itin the work of com- 
— the census. The business office of the 

row City Directory Co. is at No. 11 Onivers- 
ity Place. 











INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
teking MensMANn’s PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. Casweit.. Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


A LOSING JOKE 
A PROMINENT physician of Pittsburgh said 
jokingly to a lady patient, who was complaining 
of her continued ill health and of his inability 
to cure her: ‘“‘Try Hop Bitters!’’ The lady 
took it in earnest, and used the Bitters, from 
which she obtained permanent health. She 
now laughs at the doctor for his joke; but he 
is not so well pleased with it, as it cost him a 

good patient.— Harrisburg Patriot. 


DON’T GO TO THE SEASHORE 
unless you are able; but, if you need atonic to 
overcome the depression caused by the sum- 
mer heat, use the celebrated Kidney-Wort. It 
has wonderful invigorating properties, but 
acts on natural principles, as it is prepared 
without the use of liquors. 


THE DUTY OF ALL. 

Tae Phonograph, Atlanta, Ga., talks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘If sick with any of the diseases for 
which Warner’s Safe Remedies are a specific, 
{f old or young, it isthe duty of all to take 
them, if anxious to be cured.”’ 

a ——— 








C. W. Scnwartz, M. D., saves of Nichols’s 

Bark and Iron: “It is a valuable tonic, and I 

* use it in all cases of Debility and in convales- 
cence from exhausting diseases.”’ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Natural Vichy Waters, 
ELIZABETH AND SAINTE MARIE. 


Authorized by the French Government and approved 
by the Academy of Medicine at Paris. Highly cura 
tive in diseases of. the Stomach, Kidneys, and Liver. 


Also for Intermittent Fevers, Gout, and Rheumatism. 
Circular free. Address 


$8. SANDERS NECK, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TORRID HEAT! 


OVER HALF A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH 


MEN'S AND BOYS? 
CLOTHING 


ADAPTED TO 


HOT WEATHER! 


N. KE. CORNER CANAL ST. AND BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK; 


8S. W. CORNER FULTON AND SMITH 
STS., BROOKLYN. 


BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER. 
ONE PRICE, C.0.D. 


Residents of the country may send orders to 
BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, 
Post-office Box No. 1605, New York. 


FOR THE BEST 


OPEN FIREPLACE GRATE, 


FOR SOFT OR HARD CUAL, 


im the United States write for circulars and full in- 
formation te 


BISSELL & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 
For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & €0., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 130 Water Street, N. Y. 


TRAVEL. 
- COOK’S TOURS. 
Gran r } te Paris, by 5. 8. 
oS ar Mibpeeeer yay Tes rhe 8 


0} drives in P: and all - 
. “Tpieations for berths should be 

Oe poem ~~  Tourtet Whokete, f 
‘or 


Send for 
yf Travelers, by all routes. 

» Teu places Piea- 
Me dy nited Santee ona oe Pro- 
erpmames now ready. s paral ist con- 
Fee fares fr over 1,066 foare By mate it conte 
& 80 1 Broadway, New - 

parasitoid 


N, 26 P.-O. Box 
4197, enoriaes 
orany a C_ A. A 


INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OB SATURDAY. 























est, largest. and atest on the Atlantic, and haveevery 





STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS iM NEW YORK TO 





aceommodat: urpassed 
for comfort and el The Company have just 
ded two Dew and superior § to thelr fleet, 
ich is now one of the on the Atlantic. 


Fimst CaBin SaiLoon, to state 
iy ay ; Shea)’ ono 
$7. STEERAGE, $26. : ‘ 

ww te clergymen and their 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
No. 20 North River, New York. 





coll au . July 24th, 7am 
Eth July 1 lr.x. Bevonie July Sist, 1 P.m. 
not cattle, or 
Cabins, $60 to $80. tickets at rates. 
Cabin, Steerage. 
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Bow Green. G. FRAN YN, Agent. 





Weekly Barket Review. 


{For the week ending Friday, July 24, 1830.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 18 @I7 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 154 @19} 
Rn cciccccsccccncey sesstessdonte 2 @2 
Pn cbcscccccecccesgegsscsnceses 244 @25 
I sn00 00000048 06000006 006000 14 @18 
OE ee are oe 
TEA. 
Hyson...... 606600 Sone ccocececocs +230 @50 
Femmes Mgete.. oc ccccccce coccccocces 23 @KO 
English Breakfast...........seeesess 20 @75 
CONN FOE occ ceceeseccesocesd A @4 
oo 00csgeccensenecsesseqenec 18 @7% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba....... Ne % 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf.............. ee 103@ 104 
Crushed......... Cocccccccce 10j3@ — 
Powdered........... coccces 105@ 103 
QMANGLATED. .... 000000 ccccccccccces 104@ 103 
Waits.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9@ 9% 
Bteam Refined A.......... 9%Q@ 
PN Gis cctsccccnsncsecss 9@ 8 
TBLLOW.—Coffee C.......sceseceees 81@ 8} 
Other grades......... «eee TH@ BB 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grates ............+:. nominal. 
‘* Boiling Grades.............. %@ — 


New Oxveans, New Crop, Fancy... @ 6 
as “ “ Goed...42 @ 62 


FISH.—Old No. 2 Shore Mackerel sold at 
$7.50@$8 for ordinary to good and $8.50@ 
$9 for extra. New No. 3 at $5.50 for 
medium and $6.50 for large. No New No. 
2 have as yet been received. Cod.—Hold- 
ers are firm at $5 for George’s and $4.62} 
for Bank. Box Herring at 15@16 cents. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.25@$1.30; Washington's, $1.30@$1.85; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall's, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 2} per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. ‘ 











_— 
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BEANS AND Peas: 


Mediumas........... Bbscdsces 138 @—- — 
SIIB occa cice cede cceseee 155@157 
Deh ccccbeieb isd ths 160 @16 
White Kidney ............+. 170 @ 1 % 
pe SS Saree 145 @ 1 50 
Ge ch cee cltesctecuciad’ 20 @Q2B 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
ONG, BOW oo cn ckcdsveensse< $12 00 @SI2 2 
Extra Prime..........00+-- 10 00 @ 10 50 
PE bkdd -banteeesenciods 13 50 @ 14 00 
Bacon: 
MN sasesens cadckecsece $7 15 @87 30 
ene, oc anacekowis 72% @7 40 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams........... 00 —10 @— 12 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@ 7 
Smoked Strips..........+6+- —-7@— & 
D: 
Western, per 100 lbs......... $6 97 @87 05 
} yen neatorsotemite: HR hee 
OE ERE TY 730 @7 7 


HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@$1.10; Medi- 
um, ; Salt, nominally 70@75; and 
Clover, 60@65. Straw.—Long Rye is 
quoted $1.10@$1.15; Short do., 65@70 
cents; and Oat, 55@60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 8@10 cents for Native Steers, 
to dress 55@57 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 
7@7; cents for Texas and Cherokee, to 
dress 55 lbs. Milch Cows.—The nomiral 
quotation is $30@50. Veal Calves.—We 
quote Veal 4}@6§ cents and Buttermilk 
24@3} cents. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former quoted 3§@4§ cents and the latter 
4@6} cents, Some few Canada Lambs sold 
at 6 cents. Live Hogs continue nominal 
in price. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER. 


State, Creamery, fair te choice 18 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy, ..17 
State, tubs, inferior............... oan 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy. 
Western, Factory, fair to good.. 








CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fancy.........eseeeeeee 

State, Factory, goodtofine............ 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 

EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 @16 
State and estersia epevesscooes . 18 “@— 
Western and Canadian............... 11 @12 
POTATOES. 
PSSTIENG. 0 occ ccccccccecccccccccece 1 B3@— — 
BASTIITB. occ rccvcccccccece cece 1 30@— — 
Karly Rose.......e.2-sseeececses 1 0@— — 
FRUIT.—DOMESTICO DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State..............+.. 7 Ly 
Abies Western... ..cccccccccccccece 6 &g 7 
Apples,Southern..........se++0+ ones 6 @D 
Peaches, Peeled........ Secccceesceses 9 @16 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........+.+0+ oo 5 8 
PE, oceudes cosesseeeees HES one 
PIRES. 0 ccccccccce coccccccccce coccecce 17 @is 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western,......... e@b.— 7 1% 
Clover, New York State........ —- 8 
TOIT 05:00 c00006escnes #@ bush. 2 60 @ 2 6 
COMETG, 22.0. cccccerccccesccces 170 @ 2 15 
Hemp, Foreign..............+++ 1 20 _ 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 138 @1 58 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. 2 30 - 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


8 
® 
Fy 
g 


a ARE ae 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. . 87 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 
Bone Fl ceeenees 36 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
ae Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load. ..........---s56+ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano 
Bone, nd fine, »verage...... 28 
a lved, high grate Seas 26 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 ee 7 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
Ti iilien cc shemeaneeeemunes? 1 


z 
i 
& 
> 
3 
8 
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3 
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FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fioun 
Sour Extras.......... ooes 63 2 @ G4 85 
oe Sebnscewonetee 230@ 800 
Superfine...... coceccccccee SB® SB 
State Extra Brands....... 375 @ 890 
State Fancy Brands....... 410@ 42 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 875 @ 890 
Minnesota Clear.......... 43 @ 535 
Minnesota Straight........ 500 @ 710 
Minnesota Patents........ 530 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 450 @ 475 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 420@ 425 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,Mich. 500@ 5 20 
Ohio, Ind., and Mil. Super. 8360 @ 3 85 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 450 @ 4 75 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 500@ 5 20 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 620@ 5 50 
St. Louls Single Extras... 600 @ 5 20 
Bt. Louis Double Extras.. 580 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 575 @ 6 30 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 2 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 540 @ 8 2 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 500 @ 5 2 
City Mills, for West Indies 530 @ 5 65 
City Mills, for Europe.... 390 @ 4 25 
SouTHERN Fiovur: 
DS sti dcannhewesinn . $2 50 @ 83 00 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 350 @ 5 75 
Richmond. .............-- 40 @ 6% 
Rrs Fiovur 
| 64 60 @ $4 80 
Pennsylvania ............. 4% @ 480 
Corn MEAL: 
Western.....-+.- ecccecces $2 50 @ 88 00 
Brandywine ......-.++++++ s81i5@-— 
Prize Medal .......... —-—@ 30 
GRAIN. 
Waueat: 
WU. doc ccccsccessacesd 1 & @ $1 15 
Amber ...... cocce. oe SBOQ 2 
Ba Wihee ss. 0i0cee cecocs 14@ 119 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 208 @ 1068 
BaPIOE, 00 <00000009 ccegesee 1@2@ 107 
Cons : 
Ps ovosbesvoseserqnas — 4 @— 30 
Cera’, .... ..cccccevcoce — 446 @— 51 
Eee lle tila Lad aaih — 53 @— 60 
Rr ote Aho — 56 @— 5 
Oats: 
WRN 8 606 science abdbaiowe — 0 @ 38 
i ininensin sooee — 83 @— BH 
New York ............+0--. — 80 @— &% 
Ungraded........ ° — 32 @— 30 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 83 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-Ave Dollar Phos- 
ose, pee ,000 Ibs... ...... % 00 
h’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,(00 Ibs.......... 35 00 
— xport Bone, per 2,000 
cian cesansaketes cheuases 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 00@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 00@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 
Dest avaly HAR LO aad "port Micra! menue 
* 983 North Street, Philadelphia. 
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Financial, 
THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tne following recapitulation gives the 
figures in regard to the public debt on the 
1st of July, 1880: 

Interest-bearing Debdt. 








Fionds at 6 per cent.............seeeeees 235,790,400 09 
Ronda at 5 ber COME. cocccccccscccccccces 434.964,900 00 
Ponds at 44 per cent......... 250 099,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per cent........... 737.089 800 00 
Refunding certificates 1.947.000 00 
Navy pension fund.............seeee« 14,000,000 00 

Principal. ........s0c00 ceeeeeeeeeee 91,723,993,100 00 
BROSTEE. 0c vcccccccccccccvcccccsccecceeces 22,023.326 55 

Debt on whitch Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 

PUINGIMER, . cccccccccccess cocccccvcccscocs $7,021,455 2A 
GOSTGEB. cocccccccccccecsccee cocceseccece 614,444 01 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
O14 demand and lecal-tender notes... §316.741.991 "0 
Certifientes of deposit... 14 465.000 00 
Fractional currency *7 214,954 37 
Gold and silver certificates 20,378,870 00 


neipal..... — .-. €388,8°0 815 27 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest. 7,777 03 
* 215,500 998.97 lees 9.275 094, estimated as lost or 
destroyed, Act June 21s(, 1879 
To al Debt. 
Principal. ....c.-c-00- sansa .. $2,190. 415.870 63 
BROSTOSS. cc cccccececcccvocccscccccsccese ‘ 22,245.47 50 
Total on oena ceveeeeees 2,143,200.97% 22 
Total cash in the Treasury . $201,088 ,622 88 
Debt Less Cash in the Treasury 


Tuly 1st, W°HO .....ccerccevcessssoeeeess BI .642.17°2.2M P46 
June Ist, 1580 gaccccacccece eee 1 9%7,°R4.719 85 


7 19.214.428 "1 
65,054 961 03 


Decrease of debt during month.... 
Decrease of debt since June 3th, 1879 
Current Liabilities, 


Interest dueand unpaid S2.9A9 RON 72 


Debt on which interest has ceased... 7,691 155 28 
ED ENO, 6. cabncenncddcuececcons “1844 01 
Aold and ativer certificates 20,974,870 00 


United States notes held for redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit 


14.405 090 60 
Cash balance available............... 


155440 457 £9 

WOR ic conccceccccccesccccvcccscesccses g2 )1,088,622 88 
Avatiable Asecte. 

Cash iu the Troasury ..................- $201,083,622 88 

This statement shows a decrease of the 
debt during the month of June to the 
amount of $10,214,424.51, and a total de- 
crease during the year ending June 30th, 
1880, amounting to $85,034,961.03, which 
is certainly a most creditable iecord. 

The total amount of the debt consisting 
in five and six-per-cent. bonds, that will be 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment on or before the 1st of July, 1881, is 
$720,645,300. Congress was, at the last 
session, guilty of a gross remissnessin not 
passing a bill for refunding this portion of 
the public debt. A bill was reported pro- 
posing to refund the debt by the issue of 
new bonds, bearing three and a half per 
cent. interest, and, had it been seasonably 
passed, woe have no doubt that the proposi 
tion would have been favorably accepted 
by the people. The premium on four-per- 
cents. showed that such a bond could be 
successfully placed on the market. Con- 
gress, however, was too busy in President- 
making to give proper attention te the 
financial interests of the country. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The local distribution of 
manufactures and general merchandise 
during the past week has continued strictly 
moderate, with no unusual fluctuation in 
values, The foreign trade continues uncom- 
monly active for this time of the year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and general merchandise 
at this port for the week were $9,188,199, 
making a total since January 1st, this vear, 
of $257,218,785, against $153,549,603 in 
1879 and $143,347,112 iu 1878. 

The exports of produce during the week 
were $9,163,891, against $6,836,004 for th> 
corresponding week in 1879 and $5,851,520 
in 1878. The total since January Ist this 
year reaches $189,690,781, against $151, 
980,285 in 1879 and $164,289,546 in 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
TRANSFER OF STOCK IN, WHEN GOVERNED 
by Strate Laws.—Executror.—Stock in a 
national bank, being declared by act of 
Congress to be the personal property of the 
shareholder, has all the necessary incidents 
of such, liable to transfer by sale and all 
other means ordinarily applicable to such 
property, On the owner's death, it passes to 
his legal representatives, and is disposed of 
under the laws of the state, in the usual 
course of administration, as any other per- 
sonalty of which he may die possessed. 
Accordingly, where a national bank had 
not (as it might have under U. 8. R. 8., 
§ 5189), prescribed a mode of transfer of 
its stock, held, that a transfer of stock by a 
foreign executor in accordance with the 
statute law of the state in which it was 
located in regard to the transfer of corpo- 
rate stock was valid, and that a suit would 
lie to compel the officers of the bank to 
recognize such transfer and issue a certifi- 
cate to the transferee. U. 8. Cire. Ct., E. 
1D. Pennsylvania, Feb. 10th, 1880. Hobbes 





v. Western National Bank. Opinion by 
Butler, J. 


The Supreme Court of Wiscousin has 
recently decided that option sales, where it 
is understood that no transfer of commodi- 
ty is to take place, but that, instead, the 
transaction shall be completed by the pay- 
ment of the difference in price, are illegal 
and contrary to sound commercial policy, 
and that contracts made with the under- 
standing that no actual delivery of goods 
shall take nlace cannot be enforced in the 
courts, This decision possesses consider- 
able interest for speculative dealers in 
grain, provision, and cotton. 

MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
capital continues largely in excess of the 
demand, and rates for call loans have 
ranged from 2 to 4 per cent. on stocks and 14 
to 24 percent. on Government bonds. Short- 
date commercial paper is scarce and wanted. 
We quote 60 to 90-day endorsed dry-goods 
bills receivable, 4@44: four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady and closed at 98} to #. United 
States bonds were strong and American 
railway securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
barely steady, closing at 4.85 for 60 days 
and 4.874 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
4, selling + prem.; Charleston, 4 prem., 
+ premium.; New Orleans, commercial, 
100 prem., bank 250 prem.; St. Louis, 
par; Chicago, weak, 75 discount; Boston, 
10c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 





grain silver dollar remains at $0.8971. We 
quote: 
Buying. Selling. 
BAP SUVS. 0000 seccccosccccccccoscsessosss 115 115% 
Trade Dollars satdbeativanal «+» 99% 90'< 
Ralvesan’ Quarters.......... aes OOM par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..........-..seeeee+ 996 par. 
STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 


Stock Exchange has been active all the 
week, while prices were irregular and the 
market at times feverish and unsettled. At 
the opening on Monday stocks were all 
strong and tending upward. On Tuesday 
there were large sales to realize profits, and 
the market gave way and lower values were 
made onalmost everything on the list. Strict- 
ly investment securities have continued 
in large demand; but the market for purely 
speculative stocks was subject to sharp re- 
action, the decline ranging from 34 to 10 
percent. Late in the week there was some 
recovery, and at the close the tone of the 
market was fairly firm. 

Articles of agreement and consolidation 
of the New York, Boston, and Albany, the 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel, and Albany, and 
the Boston, Albany, and Schenectady Rail- 
roads, under the title of the New York, 
Boston, Albany, and Schenectady Railroad 
Company, have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state. The consolidated company 
isto be managed by a board of thirteen 
directors, to be in office one year, or until 
their successors are elected. 

The estimated earnings of the New York 
and New England Railroad Company for 
the three weeks ending June 238d, 1880, as 
compared with earnings for corresponding 
time last year, are as follows: 


Three weeks ending June 23d, 1880....... $137,873 80 
Corresponding three weeks of 1879....... 128,089 0S 
Increase (7 6-10 per cent)............... sees $9,784 87 


The following statement of their earn- 
ings for the month of May has just been 
made public: 


May. 1880. 1878. Increase. 

Gross earnings. ...$183,700 22 $166,283 14 $17,417 08 
Deficit. 

Net earnings...... 87,258 68 9,156 10 46,409 78 


The receivers of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company and of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company give notice that they will post- 
pone until Sept. 15th, 1880, any announce- 
ment of their conclusion as to the question 
of the payment of interest due July 1st upon 
the divisional coal-land mortgage bonds of 
the company. The principal of the obliga- 
tions on which interest is thus defaulted are 
stated to be bonds of the railroad company 
amounting to $24,000,000, and obligations 
of the coal and iron company, guaranteed 
by the railroad company, amounting to 
$5,775,000. The interest defaulted, as re- 
ported by the officers of the company, is 
$1,234,787 on the railroad company’s bonds 
and $823,643 on the coal and iron company’s, 
making a total of $2,058, 480. 





RAILROAD BONDS were generally 
lower, with the largest transactions in Erie 
Seconds, New Consolidated, which declined 
+, to 384. Other changes were as follows: 
An advance of } in Canada Southern Firsts 
Guaranteed and Erie 4th Mortgage. There 
was a decline of 4% in Erie Seconds, 5- 
per-cents. Funded; 4 in Kansas and Texas 
Seconds; } in Michigan Central 8s Sinking 
Fund, Boston, Hartford, and Erie Firsts, 
and Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and North- 
ern Firsts; and}in C.,C., andI. C. Income. 

STATE BONDS were dull and steady, 
with no important sales. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and higher, closing at the following quo- 
tations: 


Bia. Asked. 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 101% 10834 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 101% 10234 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 104 10454 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104 104% 
United States fives, 1681, registered... 10214 10244 
United States fives, 1881, coupoa...... 103% 103% 
United States 454s. 1801, registered.... 100% 110 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 109% 110 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 108% 108% 
United States fours, 1907,coupon..... 10834 10884 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 194 = 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 124 = 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 125 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1998.... 125 — 
United States currency #ixes. 1809.... 125 =- 


There were twelve proposals to sell bonds 
to the Government on Wednesday, aggre- 
gating $2,878,650, at the following prices: 
6s of 1880, 105.10 to 105.27; 6s of 1881, 
107.19 to 107.50; 5s of 1881, 103.56 to 103.87; 
and 4s, 109.15 to 109.37. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a de- 
crease of $1,399,575 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $16,083,625 above legal 
requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Depos- 
Names of Loans or Legal itsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tendere. than U. S. 


New York. .@10,168.000 $8,242,000 $383,000 $10,566,000 


Manhattan. 6,842,909 1,287,700 467,000 5,798,400 
Merchants’. 8,023,000 2.001.200 376.700 7.617.300 
Mechanics’. 6,604,000 1,391,000 273,000 5.505.000 
TER. <ccccs 4,499,400 632,000 522.400 8,852,000 
America 8.199.800 2,063,100 531,800 6,422,700 
Phenix..... 2,005,000 430,000 117,000 2,706,000 
OO. cane 8,414,500 8,365,400 148,000 9.950.900 
Tradesmeon’s 3,167,500 421,600 121,000 92,140,900 
Fulton...... 1,717,000 91.800 182,100 1,154,100 
Chernical. .. 11.915.700 3,210,300 500.400 12,149,300 
Mer. Exch.. 4,241,000 637,390 276.700 8.593,800 
GallatinNa. 4,212,600 827,600 279,800 2,452,900 
B'tch.&Dro, 1,419,300 802,500 41,300 1,245,700 
M'chs.&Tra. 875,000 101,000 151,000 866.000 
Greenwich. 928,100 18,400 199,400 992,900 
Lea Manuf. 8,839.000 228.500 289.900 2,067,400 
Ser'nth W’d 900,900 127.400 92,200 625,400 
BI'teof N.Y. 3,968,590 429,700 126,000 2,608,700 
Amer. Ex... 14,889,000 4,122,000 720,000 18,071,000 
Commerce.. 10,762,300 7,820,700 1,481,500 11,253,500 
Broadway 5,448,800 582,100 497.900 4,261,400 
Mercantile. 4,623,700 452.000 330.900 8.325,700 
Pacific...... 2,116,000 877,400 188,800 2,054,300 
Republic 6,694,000 565.000 234,000 8,239,600 
Chatham... 8,280,100 757,100 129,900 8,554,800 
People’s.... 1,841,100 112,100 147,100 1,858,700 
North Am.. 2,420,400 406,000 124,000 3,468,600 
Mlanover... 7.888,800 845,900 755,700 6,939,500 
Irving. ..... 2,797,700 415.500 857,700 %.668 200 
Metropoli’n 11,733.000 9,985,000 1,822,000 13,741,000 
Citizens’... 1,896,700 260,800 217,900 1,873,400 
Nassau..... 2,335.100 172.100 180,200 2,195,700 
Market..... 2,451,600 696.700 75,900 2,009,400 
St. Nicholas 2.291.100 525.700 78,200 2,177,500 
Bhoe & Lea. 3,254,000 622,000 800,000 3,078.000 
Corn Exch. 4,452,200 515,600 76,000 8,111,400 
Continental 5,404,000 1,550,200 296,600 5.926.400 
Oriental.... 1,508,000 29,000 240,200 1,395,000 
Marine..... 8.123.000 997,000 146,000 3,761.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,638,060 4,500,400 751,800 20,836,900 
a 15,701,100 2,749.500 8,054,800 18,451,800 
Mec.Bkg.As 863,000 150,800 51,900 603,100 
North River 866,800 28.300 97,900 832,300 
East River.. 948,400 115,300 105,500 727,600 
Fourth Na.. 16,558,900 2,812,400 940,500 15,812.400 
Cent.Na.... 7,944,000 2,168,000 889,000 6,486,000 
Second Na.. 2,579,000 410,000 300,000 2,883,000 
Ninth Na... 4,608,100 1,002,500 484,000 65,138,800 
First Na.... 12,988,000 8,409.900 616,200 13,495.000 
Third Na... 9,419,790 2,147,700 394,500 10,018,100 
R.Y.N.Ex. 1,879,600 150,100 95,400 1,017,400 
Rowery Na. 1,303,800 24,000 298,000 1,185,000 
N.¥.Co.... 1,243,600 15,700 361,400 1,411,900 
Ger. Amer.. 2.213.200 885,800 117.700 2.073.200 
Chase Na... 3.236.100 660,200 270.290 8,532.000 
Fifth Ave... 1,619,000 235,700 22,200 1,547,600 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 






Bid. Asked.) Bid. Asked. 
America....... — 14744 Gallatin Nat'l. .137 ~ 
American Ex..1144 — (|Imp.&Trad’s.. — 250 
Thase Nat. B’k.132 — |Mercantile...... = 
Continental....110 — }Merchants’..... 1% «641393 
Corn Exchange 150 — ‘New York A 150 
Fonrth Nat'l... — 118 | Park ee ey — 
Fifth Avenue...310 Phenix..........101 108 


The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
that the total number of national banks 
organized during the fiscal year ending July 
1st, 1880, is sixty-one, with a capital of 
$7,352,070. The total number of banks 
which have gone into voluntary liquidation 
during the same period is twenty, with a 
capital of $2,601,000, included among which 
are three gold banks in California, with a 
capital of $700,000, which went into volun- 
tary liquidation aud organized as currency 
banks. No national banks failed from July 
23rd, 1879, until June 9th, 1880, since which 
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ee 


time three banks have failed, with acapital 
of $700,000, all of which it is believed will 
pay their creditorsin full. 

On the application of the officers and 
stockholders of the German American, 
Continental National, Union National, 
Chatham National, and Greenwich banks, 
the Manhattan Banking Company, and the 
Bank of New York National Banking 
Association, Judges Donohue and West- 
brook, in Supreme Court Chambers, on 
Friday granted writs of certiorari to review 
the action of the tax commissioners in 
levying a tax upon these and other banks 
in this city. It is claimed by the applicants 
that the commissioners were unauthorized 
to prepare special assessment books for 
bank shares, after the regular assessment 
books had been closedon May 1st, in ac- 
cordance with law; that the taxation of 
bank shares at a higher rate than other 
personal property is illegal, and that they 
should be taxed like any other property in- 
cluded in the regular tax lists. The writs 
are made returnable at the next Special 
Term. 

DIVIDENDS.—The North River Savings 
Bank announces its twenty-ninth semi-an- 
nual dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
all sums from $5 up to $1,000, and 4 per 
cent. on all sums over $1,000, payable on 
and after July 19th. 

The East River Savings Institution ad- 
vertises their sizty-fourth semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. on sums of 
$1,000 and under, and 4 per cent. on sums 
over $1,000, payable on and after July 10th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 5 
per cent. on all sums from $5 to $500, and 
4 per cent. on all sums over $500, payable 
on and after July 19th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank an- 
nounces its fifty-fourth dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. on sums not exceeding $500, 
and 4 percent. on sums exceeding $500, 
payable on and after July 2ist. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent. on sums of $500 and under, and 4 per 
cent. on sums over $500, payable on and 
after July 19th. 

The Bank of North America has declared 
a dividend of 8 per cent. out of the earn- 
ings of the past six months, payable on and 
after July Ist. 

The New York, New England, and West- 
ern Investment Co. has declared a semi- 


annual dividend of 5 per cent., payable on 
and after July 2d. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. Co. 
has declared a dividend of 3 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable on and after 








. August 2d. 


The Star Fire Insurance Company an- 
nounces its twenty-seventh semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent., payable on demand. 

The Niagara Fire Iusurance Company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 7 
per cent., payable on and after July 1st. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Compang 
have declared their fifty-seventh semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent., payable on 


demand. 

The New York City Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 3} 
per cent., payable on demand. 

ITEMS. — essts. Levy & Borg, bankers 
of this city, advertise a limited amount of 
first mortgage bonds of the Memphis and 
Little Rock Railroad Company, duein 1907. 
The road is now owned and operated by the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain,and Southern Rail- 
road Company, and the net earnings are 
considerably in excess of accruing interest. 
The interest is 4 per cent. fortwo years, 
and 8 per cent. for twenty-five years there- 
after. 

Robins, Powell & Co., bankers, of this 
city, advertise an issue of first mort 
forty-year gold bonds of the Richmond and 
Alleghany Railroad Company. The interest 
is 7 per cent. The mortgage is on the 
completed line of railroad, and also on all 
the property of. the James River and Kana- 
wha Canal. 

George Wm. Ballou & Co., bankers, of 
this city and Boston, advertise and highly 
recommend an issue of six-per-cent. first 








A man, author of 
tel ity ek a Bas tr fase aioe 
control of investor. yields rate 
of promt safely, Address D. Satin D Kew 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
and Dealers in Government Bonds 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES, 





NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference to 
all matters connectei with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. cou- 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit, without charge. 

E" We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “ Memo. 
randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


ss FISK & HATCH. — 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


L KINDS ON 
Bought SOL a Wo EXCHANGED. 
led Bonds | t. 
onds Substituted: for Banks. 
SA P. POTTER. President. 


Nevada Central Railway 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
SINKING FUND BONDS, 
Issued at the Rate of $3,000 per Mile. 
Only Lien upon the Road, 
Present price 9714 and accrued interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
- No. 12 Wall Street. 


Phelps, Stokes & Co., No. 45 Wall St. 
Benj. B. ‘Sherman, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 











FORT MADISON 


AND 
Northwestern Railway of Iowa 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7s, 
Dated April Ist, 1880, and Due 1905. 
Principal and Iyrerent payable in Gold in 


BONDS OF $1,000 AND $500 EACH. 


0 
Interest G0 and stand Sctober Ist. 


Applica as bonds rther “informa- 
lic: oon yt or for fu 
tion may 


JAMES 
Deenel Butte $S);, Bankers, 


‘New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Besten; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully- selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act asagents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
Fations. ence solicited. 

DROW Wr DERENOIS Vice preg {New York 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, IE, View Pres (x Boston. 
WILLIAM P. W. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., :. and Treas., Chicago. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


my BRUNSWICK 6 AND 7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
en RAL BRANCH UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

















ATCHISON, COLORADO, AND PACIFIC Ra 
1st MORTGADE HONDS. sai fe TLROAD 
ALWAYS PROMPTL OED IN theo! rR 
DEBT SMALL. UNTY. 
A LURTOLGE 6 PEN CL NESBURG RAILROAD 


GE 6 BON PUARANTEE, 
BY DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL CO. D 
FOR SALE BY pe WY. 


Wm. R. UTLEY 


NO. 831 PINE ST. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW YORK and 
NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. CO. 


SIX PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


due i e . d ly. C 
ue in 1905. mp he July. an 


Capital Stock......... ...----$20,000,000 
Bonded Debt..... cosccecesedo manenee 


First mortgage bonds of prominent New Engla 
railroads are peel | scarce, ond as this loan will oe be the 
investor nearly ‘an ix cent., it is certain to m: 
its price and be rapidly taken for investment. 
Connecticut Laws Exempt these Bonds 

from Taxation. 


can recommend this Loanas being among the 
cafest offered in the market. 


Geo. Wm. Ballou & Oo., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


Chas. A. Sweet & Oo,, 


BOSTON. | 


The Manhattan Savings Institution 
644 Broadway,-June 224d, 1880. 


Fifty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees of this tnstitution have directed inter- 
est to be paid to all depositors entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per an- 
aun ot sums Dot cxeveting $500 and Line PER 

rannum on all larger sums remaining on 
deponit a during the three or six months ending July 1st. 
able on and after the aera Monday of July. 

Interest not withdrawn will be added to the prinet- 
pal and receive interest pease same as orp 

EDW. President. 


RD SCHE 
BC. F. ALvorD, mw. 4, 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 S. out on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, Ne Y. 
+ rmerly HOWES & MACY 
This house transacts a ckperien ‘Stock ‘Commission 


business, with very very li 
rr ot per cent., payable 





Interest allowed on 
on demand. 


ST. LOUIS, AON MOUNTAIN, 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


EQUIPMENT LOAN. 

Six per cent. interest, free of taxes, payable quar- 

terly. Registered certificates of the 
IRON MOUNTAIN CAR TRUST, 

SERIES A, $690,000, 
with Sinking Fund extending over seven years. 
Secured by the direct obligation of the 

ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN, AND SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO., 

with the title tothe equipment vested in trustees for 
the benefit of the registered holders of the certifi- 
cates. 

A limited amount for sale at par and interest to pay 
for new rolling stock, now being delivered. 

The certificates will be ready for delivery on the 
7th of July and will draw interest from the Ist of 
July. 

MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
NEW YORE. 


TOWNSEND, WHELEN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK. 


Richmond and Alleghany 


Railroad Company. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
a aig | Gold Bonds. 
Issue, $5,000 2000. 
ich secures these bonds fs a first 
hee on the completed line from Richmond to Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, a distance of 250 miles. and no 
ppoa el all b Bann franebiote < the JAMES 


HA CANAL, a work of Cer 
value, oineteuial at a cost of over tenn million of dol. 


The undersigned, after the fullest iwontiyatien, 
offer and confidently recommend these bonds ‘© in- 
vestors. Price, #5 CENTS and Interest. 


ROBINS, POWELL & CO., 


No. 40 WALL STREET. 


CLOSSON & HAYS, 


No. 11 NASSAU STREET. _ 


Memphis and Little Rock R.R. Co. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
DUE IN 1907. 
INTEREST : 
FOUR iper cent. for TWO YEARS. 
EIGHT per cent. for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Amount of Mortgage, $2,600,000. 
Length of Road, i135 miles. 














This road is now owned by the 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern R.2.0o, 


The net earnings are largely in excess of the accru- 
ing interest. 


We offer a limited amount of the above 
bonds at 92 and accrued interest, at which 
price they will net the purchaser 8 per cent. 
interest for 27 years. 

LEVY & BORG, 
No. 14 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


as Room 43 Boreel Buildin » 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











Forster's Rock ad On Breaker and Combined Crasher and Pulverizer, 








expense f0F Keoping in repair 


ever devised for the purp 


Parties who 
rook w manare wed | st constantly for six years testify that it will do double the 


Puilverizer, with one-third the 


ee + — Fpcaee & Ph eeclae! Pa. 








25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Buy and Sell on Commission all Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

All of the Securities of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Batioey Bought and Soid 
at Best Rates. 

Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000; 200,000 shares; par value, 
$25. ull paid and unassessable. 

Pay me F. SEAMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 

y is now prepared to sell licenses for 
PP... —e re - process, ‘wel ch reduces all classes of 
rebellious and refractory ores, except those contain- 
ing lead, at a cost of rc per ton, A H infringements 
upon the patents o' by the Company will be 
promptly prosecuted. 
Principal office, Rooms 28 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 


KOUNTLE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


Letters of Credit. and Givalar Nota 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.Y. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH TR E 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
tate of New York, at the close of b 
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TWENTY-NINTH SRMI-AN ANNUAL DIVID' —The 
Trustees have declared, out of the carnage of the 
it six montis, ® semi-annual ab tnsoneas idend at 
he rate of 5 pe - per ann from 
up to $1,000, Rnd at the Ae of 4} va per cet cobt. per annum 
on any excess over ¥ . oo en- 
bs i thereto on an acter Sale vot 
NTEREST NOT WITHDRA HY oie: be added to 
the prinetpal and draw interest from July Ist. 
MADE on or before July 1 will draw 
interest from July lst. 
BANK OPEN daily from 10 4.mM.toSp.m. Alsoon 
Monday and ba kt ag from 6 to 8 o'clock. 
AFFORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL 8 Secretary. 


64th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
East River Savings iystirenren. 


No. 3 Cuampers St., New York, June 28th, 1880, 
Interest for the six months, ending June sort —_ 
at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on 
$1,000 and under, and at ey rate of FOUR PER ‘CENT. 
on the Ca has been dleclared and will be payable 
after July 1 Oth, 


Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P, M. 
W. H. SLOCUM, President. 
Cuarres A. Wuirrer, Secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 
ORK, June idth, 1880, 
A semi-annual dividend ‘at ‘the rate of FI PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums of Five Dollars and up. 
ward and not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars, and 
of UR PER CENT. annum on all sums in ex- 
cess of Five Hund Dollars and not exceeding 
Three Thousand Dollars, which shall have been de- 
posited at least three ments on the Ist day of gully 
next, will be allowed to eet and will be 
payable on or after Mon AT July 19th, 1880, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of thet by-laws. 
By order of Trustees. 
St = a WOOD, President. 
G. H. CooarsHat., Secretary 


NV ETROFOLITAN | SAVINGS BAN 
1 AND 8 THIRD AVE. (opposite Cooper insiitote 
FIFTY yoy 
23 w YORK Rit aaa, 1880. 
INTEREST at the rate of FIVE FER, ENT. per an- 
num on sums pot exceed 











months ending July Ist, 1880, will pal 
to the by-laws on and after Wedn = 4 July 2lat. 
INTEREST not called for will be added to the 
oS and draw interest from July Ist 
EPOSITS made on or ym Sul 710th will draw 
interest from the Ist. S. L. TIFFANY, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Loca 





he 8 
Juve 1ith, 1880: 
RESOURCES. 
jeens and discounts... 
Overdrafts. . 









Exchanges for Cleartng-house... 
Bills of other banks.............. 
Prastional paper Lerantaneees ate 





pern 450 51 
Specie. 638.370 25 
Legal tend ot 62,520 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation).... .......... 18,500 00 


mn. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to chee! 


Demand yo ob | neg of deposit.... 8.735 
Certified checks..............-seeee0 708 1 
Cashier's checks oussenesns. 10,362 97 
Due to other nati nks.. eee 492.420 49 
Due to state banks and bankers peccecocce 62,254 99 
otal ahaa ean amldin aie id iin aiaitall $11, on, 182 07 


STATE OF New York, County or New Yorx, 

4 JOHN PARKER, ‘Cashier of the abovenained bank, 
do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement {s true, 
to the best of my mnowletge | ood Os belie eet on, Cas 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this Lt ay ot 
June, 1880. Evian H. Rixer, Notary Pu’ 
Correct.—Attest : 
EUGENE DUTILA 
JONATHAN THORNE, Jn.,} Directors. 
GEO. L. NICHOLS, 


"DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
OFFICE OF THE 
New York, New England, and Western 
Investment Company, 


31 and 33 PINE STREET. 


New Yorg, July 24, 1880. 
A semi-annual dividend of five per cent. has this 
day been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable in cash on and after this date. 
JOHN C, SHORT, President. 








Fifty-Seventh Dividend. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
CENT. is payable on demand at the omen of the Com- 
pany, No. 161 Broadway. I. REMSEN LANE, 

Vice-President and Secretary. 

New Yor, July 1st, 1880. 


a AXD St. Josern RarLRnoapd Company, 
©. 78 Broapway, NEw York, June 30th, 1880. 
tHE DIRECTORS of this Company have this ay 
y declared a dividend of three per cent. upon its 
preferred stock, payable August 2d, 1880, at this 
office. 


The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 
closed at 8 o'clock P. mM. on Saturday, the 10th day of 


July next, and be reopened Thursday, August 5th. 
al PSOHN A. HILTON, Secretary, 


2 H DIVIDEND. _ 
; ea STAR Fer INSURANCE sana. | 
a 








41 Broapway, 
Ew York, July 1st 1880. 
The Board of Directors have this day declare 
semi-annual oa +f Gere v4 rcent., Ve on 
demand. ODGES, 





Invixa Savinas Instr?PuTiON, No. 96 WARREN 8r., 
on Ren yore, 2s Me NTH is END 
NTEREST F “ 
T ING June 30th, 1880, at the rate of Fiv ve per Cent. 
per annum on all sums of and unter ‘~ at the 
rate of Four per Cent. on all sums over #500, has been 
desteres and will be payable on and after July 19, 1880. 
D. HEATON, Sec’y. JOHN CASTREE, Pres. 


OFFICE OF puespe TS Fims bang mw by eg eg *t 
F DIRECTORS HAY! 
La a AR", sem!- ual d 


CENT.. pa able on wand Sale r daly aa 
THO Ry . GOODRICH, Secreta: . 








Ko. 151 Poosbeat Naw Youk, July tot, 1660. . 

0.1 ROADWAY, New Yor uly Is 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ HAY 
Gectere i semi. a oes of THREE A 

on wee + KINSMAN, Secretary. — 


OPE AE SUPERS LAMEEISAS 


Yeeeah oe hak 


of FIVE (5) 
declared, 











Che cau the tole Shite 


BANK OF Norta Aumaas, t 
New York, June 26th, 188 
T HB Directors of this Bank have this day ,~ om 
a dividend of THREE PER CENT. out of the 
gernines of the past six months, payable on July Ist. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
F. W. WH HITTEMORE, Cashier. 





CrrizENs’ Sacseee | BANK OF THE CITY 4 nor Yor«, 

pit cor. of Canal § 

FORTIPTH SEMT ANNUAL DIVIDEND ¢ OF INTER- 
EST.—The Trustees have ordered that interest be — 
on allsums remaining on deposit during the t 
and six months ending June 80th, 1880, as follows: 
At the rate of Five per Cent. per annum on sums i $5 
up to 3 000, and. on sums in excess of $1,000 at the 

Four per Cent. per annum on such excess, pay- 


game as a deposit of 
cash, and it nee withdrawn, will be entitled to inter- 


ank-books in Pato German and Frenc 
R A. BUNCE, President. 
HENRY HASLER, 


CHARLES * An HELD, Recretary. 





THE Lake ‘Sore AND MICHT@AN Sov om NW RAILWAY 
Co, TREASUREL’S Overce, Qnaup CENTRAL Di rot, 


pI cToRs wis Com! 
lt 


have t ay dec a OF TH Pret: ? bf A NY 
T, upon ite capital stock, payable on the SEC- 


8 
DAY, the 8d day of Juiy next, and will be reopened 
on the morning of FRIDAY, ‘the 6th day of August 
next. 
‘ E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


Continental National Bank, N. Y. 
FORTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Dinectens, bax dotarsd a Dividend of 
THRFE AND ONE-HALF payabl able o auly 
Ist, 1860, until which date the tranetie 

closed. 


FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 








MECHANICS’ NaTIONaL BANK, 
New Yorx, June 19th, 1860. 
A DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
this day been declared, payable to the stockhold 
ers on and after the Ist day of July next. 
The transfer book will be closed until that date. 
WM: H. COX, Cashier. 


Tue Importers’ AND TRADERS’ 
Narionat, BANK OF NEw youn 





Ew York, June 19t 
DIVIDFND OF sr VEN PER CENT. rt of the 
earnings of the last six a 6 has this day been 
declared by this bank, payable on the Ist day of July 
next. The transfer © hee s will remain cl till that 
date. DW. ARD TO! TOWNSEND, Cashi ler. 


RANKLIN SAVINGS | BAN CORNE ZR 
Fer Avence ana FORTY. Nip STREET 
The 40th Sem!-annual Dividend due depositors will 
be paid on and after July 19th, _ at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum on sume of 8, © $700, and rt 4 
r cent. on all sums in ences of 8500, Money de} os- 
Oth draws interest from July 
m NO a. mM. bE m., and on Mon- 
16toBe 
LF CHAMBERLAIN, Pres. 














Has. E. Hyatt, 20° % 





MINIXG COMPANY, OF SILVER Rew, UrTag, 
Drexet Buripixa, Roc 


OFFicr OF THE BAREEE AND WALKER ant 
New York, June 14th, 1880. 


OF THE BOARD 


T A MEETIN 
he a amed Com , held t r 
A vn dividend ‘of ONE PER CERT. 9 on, th capital 


blish the statement that there are no neces- 
fution Pcontem la improvements on this mine, to 
absorb its product; that the mine is free from debt, 
and after payment of the aoe, iaesne the Com- 
Ta surplus 0 
ee rete ore ILTON 8S. LATHAM, President. 
DE LACEY LOUCKS, Secretary. 





WESTERN Uston TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, Jane 0th, 1880. 


IVIDEND No. 52. 


The Board of Directors have declared a QUARTER- 
LY DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 

CENT. upon the capital stook of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June the 
90th instant, payable at tlie office of the treasurer, on 
and after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record on the 19th day of June instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 19th of June instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 16th of J uly next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Leste MANUFACTURERS. NA ATION. 





h bay | an Yam $ 1 Divi- 
Bank have decla a semi-annua 
recor VIVE PER CENT. upon the Capital Shook, 
fromnd after then SRA A — 

rs 
OMrhe transfer books will aft date 


. BOLDEN, Cashier, 





BARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 


Shares, $100 each. 


This Company has been organized for the purpose 
of erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Pal- 
ace of Amusements on the present site of Madison 
Square Garden, which entire property, bounded by 
Madison and Fourth Avenues and Twenty.sixth and 
Twenty-seventh Streets, in the City of New York, has 
been purchased by this C y. Mr. P. T. BARNUM 
le the President and General Manager of the Company. 

Subscriptions are invited for the unsold portion, 
viz., $1,750,000 of the capital stock of the Company. 
until July 15th prox., at noon, and will be recetved in 
even hundreds in any amount. At that date the sub- 
scription will be closed. The price until then will be 
Sane to advance the price after 


If the subscriptions received to that date shall ex- 
yy the stock subscribed for will be al- 
the subscribers pro rata. 
fs to be binding or become payable 
ire amount is subscribed. 


and further tnformation will be fur- 
on application to 


THE NEW YORK. NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


Investment Company, 


81 and 88 Pine Street, New York, 
Financial Agent for Bs ‘eM © ye 


~“Grrice ov Cuicaco, Sr. a MINNEAPOLIS, a) t 
ma Raltwar Golrany. 





aod 
until the 








rtificates for the sto.k of this Company will be 
issued, in accordance with the of Consol 
ae! resol es. £ tive Committee, on 
Wed he 90th inst., as follows: 
1 PAUL AND SIOUX © kk. COMPANY. 
Heide re of St. and Sioux City Railroad stocks 
will seesive one share of the t stock of the 
new Company for ev share he Preferred stock 
~ the St. Paul and 


ered, and one share of the 
the. pow se berhed for oe share o' 
of che joux City Railroad Oo 


Banesurse "ST. P Paul, AR AyD SEMaArCLss RAIL- 


Holders of the } hi He Poul, and Minneapolis 
Railway stocks will receive one and one-third (1) 
shares of the Pref: 


y of fi stock of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis Reliway Company surren- 
one ap -th he Com- 


mon stock of the new Company lor every share of the 
Com non stock of the Cutenes Ls yeas, and Minneap- 


= » NORTH WisCONBIN fu RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Wisconsin Rail 


‘olders of the Nort way stock will 
mM _.- one and one- third (144) shares of the Preferred 
stock of the new mpany and one and one-third 
(1%) shares of the Common stock $ the new Com- 
pany for every share of Le stock of } the North Wis- 


eonsin Railway 
on the back of each certif- 


The powers Be attorney 
cate Remy ay mone yf ed by the owner, whose 
the certificate, or by his 


Bame ap yo 
1 ity facts Zathorised by 23 power of at- 
Moage, Bt Peal, “nd a Mt 

‘aul, an inneapo- 
will receive and ac 
interest to the Ist of June (or $1,125 on every 
as Income Bond surreniJered) in the 


Bonds of the age Com 
R P. FLOWER.’ Treasurer. — 


‘THE CENTRAL | ILLINOIS — 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL ....... $200,000. 
the business 


This tion has bought the 
gia” KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL TLITNOLS 
N AGENCY,” and is ie fully organized for business. 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


BANKERS, 
45 WALL BT., N.Y. 














ISSUR 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Valued at three times the amount of the Loan. 

For safety and uniform prompt-paying itnoome 
nothing is better. 

No expense tothe investor. Negotiated by 

F. A. ROZIENE, Charles City, Iowa. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

New York Bank Correspondence: The Corbin Bank 
ing Company, 14 Broadway, N. Y. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organised under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500.000 Shares; Par Value 
920. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 
ent, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 
lce-President, STEPHEN V. WHITE. 
Secretary, } . VERDENAL. 
‘Treasurer, JAMES D. SMITH 
General eneral Manager, V W.S. KEYES. 
Financtal Agent W ALDEMAR ARENS 
NATIONAL BANK. 











Principal Om: ce Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway. New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial, 


PENSION ARREARS. 


Conoress, by the act of March 3d, 1878, 
‘‘to revise, consolidate, and amend the 
laws relating to pensions,” provided in 
section 15 of the act that pensions should 
‘‘commence from the death or discharge 
of the person on whose account the claim 
has been or shall -hereafter be granted, or 
from the termination of the right of the 
party having prior title to such pension.” 
—17 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 572.) This was 
qualified by the provision that the appli- 
cation fora pension must be made within 
five years after the right thereto shall have 
accrued, or the pension should commence 
from the date of filing the last evidence 
necessary to establish the claim. This 
qualification was repealed by the act of 
January 25th, 1879, which dated the pen- 
sion back in all cases to the time of the 
death or discharge of the person on whose 
account the claim was made.—(20 U. 8. 
Stat. at Large, 265.) By the act of March 
84, 1879, Congress appropriated twenty- 
five millions of dollars to pay arrearages of 
pensions accruing from the change in the 
law made by the act of January 25th, 1879. 

The result of the legislation in respect to 
arrears of pensions has been on enormous 
influx of claims upon the Pension Bureau, 
which the Commissioner thinks that, with 
the present force, it will take, at least, 
thirteen years to adjust. Including the 
claims for arrearages already paid and 
those which are to be paid, the total 
amount is estimated at fifty millions of 
dollars. The bill which authorized this 
huge addition to the labilities of the Gov- 
ernment slipped through both houses of 
Congress, with scarcely any discussi«n 
upon its merits or the enormous sum that 
it would take from the Treasury. Both 
parties seemed alike politically afraid to 
discuss it. Each feared that the other 
might gain some political advantage of the 
other; and, hence, both were quite willing 
that the measure should go through Con- 
gress as quietly as possible. We do not by 
any means say that Congress did wrong in 
passing the Arrears of Pension Bill in 1879; 
but we do say that it was cowardly, alike 
in both parties, to pass the bill without a 
full and exhaustive discussion of its merits. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durrme the past week the dry goods 
market has remained in much the same 
condition as at date of our last review. 
Some large jobbing sales were made by 
means of price concessions, in order to 
close out stocks previous to stock-taking. 
Otherwise trade was dull, with prices fairly 
steady. 

Corron Goops were quict, except fora 
few large exceptional sales. Prices con- 
tinue weak. The export movement com- 
prised shipments of 2,223 packages from 
this pert, 1,329 packages from Boston, 
and 22 ‘packages from other ports; in all 
8,574 packages for the week, and 
Bince Jan. Ist, 1890. .56,855 p'R’g’s, valued at. .$4,087,507 
Same time in 1879. .84,456 p’k’g's, valued at.. 5.170,150 
Same time in 1878. .66.522 p’k'g's, valued at.. 4.004.004 
Same time in 1877. ..58,009 p'k’g's. valued at.. 4.061.094 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were taken only in small lots. Prices 
were nominally unchanged, but rather weak. 

Colored cottons werein moderate demand 
for small parcels. 

Corset jeans were rather quiet. 

Cheviots were in fair demand. 

White goods remained unchanged. 

Print-cloths were dull. We quote 4 cents 
for 64x64 cloths and 3} cents for 56x60. 

Prints were quiet, except for medium 
fancies, which were in better demand. 

Ginghams remained quiet, except for the 
most popular dress styles. 

Dress Goops were dull. 

Wooten Goops have continued quiet, 
with prices generally steady and un- 
changed. 

Fancy cassimeres have changed hands at 
lower prices on low-grade and cotton- 
warp descriptions; but the demand was 
small and the movement on back orders 


light. Fine es remain dull but steady. 
Cheviot suitings are receiving little or no 
attention of 
Qv ‘were unchan 


ged. 
Worsted coatings continue quiet; but for 


some specialties in cotton- fabrics 
there was a better, but 

Kentucky jeans received increasing ‘at- 
tention from intending heatins. Pay y ers, without, 
however, as yet resulting in any increase of 
business. 

Satinets continue quiet. 

Flannels and blankets remain inactive, 
with prices in buyers’ favor. 

Forrian Dry Goops were quiet and 
unchanged. Jobbers, as is usual at this 
time, are strictly limiting their purchases 
to edinen ew requirements; and these are 
small, as the retail trade at present is well 
supplied. Values have shown some further 
unsteadiness, as stocks of many fabrics are 
unusually heavy; and other fabrics now 
deemed undesirable have to be disposed of 
by means of price concessions. Prices, 
however, of most staple fabrics not in over- 
supply are steady. e importations con- 
tinue to run ahead of previous years, and 
much exceed the present consumption, as 
the large quantities which have gone inte 
—— — cates Qerened we 

The imports of foreign dry satt 
port for the week amount to $1,837,968, 
showing a decrease of $47,395 as com- 
pared with last week, but $956,765 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods mar- 
keted for the week.is $1,243,980, or $594,- 
038 less than the imports. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
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ALL GOODS S FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
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0: SEORDER WEAR, 
Pee Manne oo 

BLACK SILKS, 
BSE RERELR? done 


Mat OnpeRrs 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FitiEp. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
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Aree e Fatt pnd Anemos chte Botekie ) —s 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


oo AD IBINSLEY bevel Le jaca, Collar ey mail, 


MOSQUITO CANOPIES 


AND HAMMOCKS 


THE MILLION, $2 EACH AND UPWARD. ALSO 
Porosau UITO NETTING, FRAMES, AND FIXTURES. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 250 Canal St. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


a inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 

heavy; soft as down; all mode 

sheaes; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
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For New Terms for 1880 
see page 23. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased s0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
yertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, inadvance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
NK sc cuseminn ndendneawknnnaee 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
ic bate dete cacnananessiaenes 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
SIRs cn cuccasctnenessnnseane 7.00 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
POmMIMaNSS. c cccccecces veccccoscese 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jz, M_D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

MARY 

HENRY JAMES, Jn., 
Rev. S. W. DUFFIELD, 
SARAH O. JEWETT, 
Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 


Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Rev. THOS. K. 
Pres. J. ¥. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 


B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D, § FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 


Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL HE. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





= Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 

a (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
‘3 « (3mos.), * 75 
é e (imonth), “ @ 35 
2 ba (2weeks), “ a 20 
1 Number (1 week), - id 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 th “ 3.50 
52 = after é months, 4 ow 


2” Remittances must bo made ip Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if p le. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


pA payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
"No names cntered = Se subscription books with- 


out the mone 
SUBSCRIB SEES ure are particularly requested to note 
the capeeten of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the — year, with or without 
re 


er ye) 
THE RECEIPT of the paper iss sumiciont receipt 
or ~~ d tr begrtasion. for 4 


are indica’ 
the change in th oes, the Mitie vel 
th} which change is 
aA. Et the first wr canon fter the mone 
postage a Is 





to receive @ subscriptions 


and Jy +o pememaes 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
J, Any person who takes a pape: regularly from the 
cow ther di to hw name or another's 
or whether he has su or not—is responsible 
for ee payment. 


fa ~-— orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pa. l arrearages, or publisher may con- 
ment is made, and collect the 
er the paper is taken from the 
3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving thm unesttes for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE am oy BACe INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the in eh, EO ines tw the column.) 
SustnessHetice 


§ CBB rcocccccceseceseves ‘ius 


4 times {titres month). “ive | RS times (one montb.. 

13 three month s)5e we (e nree mouths 
_ © — ie. Fs - 150. 
5 = (twelve “ -e.|52 ** (onetve ba tbe. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 8 
--.8! 


4 times (one month)........ 
13 tases ‘ee months). 


m ( ° b 
52 ~=6((twetve “* 
PUBLISHER'S Norices.. --ONE DOLLAR PER cease 


RACH 
FINANCIAL SOUS... soe LLARS PER AGATE 


Bepsomee © NOTICES a to CEN1S A LINE. 
A exceed! f 
lines, $!. (4 om. Twenty-five e Contes tines nm 
advertising m be made in advance. 
letters to 








THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y.' City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Toe InpEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








. Price. 
MTA poe ds< vendeiccec<évad $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 200 
Atlantic Monthly............ ee 8500 4 WH 
Demorest’s Magazine.......... -- 2530 3800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 200 


Harper’s Magazine. «+» 850 400 
Ot WSeEecccses scoceseeee 8350 ©6400 
we ee re eee ee 850 400 
“* Young People(Weekly). 125 150 
Home Jomrnel......200-ccccccsece 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4530 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine.......... -- 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 850 400 
Weoskly TeBGRs....cccccscscccccecs 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOMOR. 0000 ccccccccccccccce ce 17% 200 


TE ND cscnccsccccczcessces 130 «6150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 06 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}.450 500 


Forest and Stream............... 8350 400 
EclecticMagazine......... Covccce 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 86100 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young Feople. . he 200 


Rural New Yorker............... ‘ie 250 


Arthur's Dlustrated Home Mag- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Iuilependent. Iusurance, soon see that the co-operative plan was the 


SPECIAL REQUEST. 


Persons who have surrendered policies 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York are particularly requested to 
send us a statement of the facts, with 
data, as follows: (1), age when insured ; (2), 
number of full annual premiums paid; (3), 
amount of policy; (4), amount of premium; 
(5), kind of policy; (6), amount paid by the 
Company for the surrender. This informa- 
tion should be prepared with the greatest 
care. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS CONCERNING 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 


BY W. W. BYINGTON, 














LARGE numbers of people of this coun- 
try, poor and rich, are interested in life in- 
surance. They want to know where the 
best life insurance can be found, and they 
want to know quite as much what are the 
best methods for insuring. There are 
something like forty regular life insurance 
companies in the country, and they have 
some five hundred millions of accumula- 
tions with which to protect their seven 
hundred and fifty thousand members. In 
addition to the regular life insurance com- 
panies, there isa great horde of companies 
pretending to insure lives; and they have a 
great many thousands of people laboring 
under the belief that they are insured; and 
these companies have, practically, not one 
cent with which to secure them the pay- 
ment they have been deluded into believing 
they will get. Nor have they any certain- 
ty of getting one in the future. Which 
will the people take? Is it best to have 
security, or to go without it? Is it best to 
take insurance in a company which has the 
means and the income to meet its obliga- 
tions; or is it best to seek it where there are 
no means, or prospect of any, to carry out 
reckless promises? Is it best to look for 
protection for the family in the regular life 
insurance companies organized and under 
the care of the law; or to try to get in the 
so-called co-operatives, whose only means 
of payment is to come from such persons as 
pay after they are asked to doso? If the 
judgment of sensible men will not answer 
this question correctly, then the judgment 
of insurance officials should be sought, 
for they are men who ought to know and 
who certainly do know. The men whose 
opinions are quoted below are men who 
have been selected by the people because 
of their ability in insurance matters: 


OPINION OF THE HON. JULIUS CLARKE, 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

“The whole co-operative scheme is a 
wretched failure, unworthy of a moment’s 
consideration.” 

THE HON. ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
Ex-Insurance Commissoner of Massachusetts. 
“‘If the co-operative scheme is to be called 

insurance at all, it is merely temporary insur- 
ance on credit.’ 
THE HON. JOHX W. STEDMAN, 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut. 

‘Assessment life insurance societieg are 
unsound in theory and their tenure of life 
but temporary.” 

THE HON. P. H. SPOONER, 

Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin. 

“My knowledge and experience with them 
gives me no faith in their stability.” 

THE HON. W. 8. RELFE, 
Insurance Commissioner of Missouri. 

“They must be short-lived. There is abso- 
lutely no check upon or protection against 
dishonest management.” 

THE HON, OLIVER PILLSBURY, 

Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire. 

“ Similar companies, after a brief existence, 
have proved disastrous failures, enriching a 
few officers only and leaving their deluded 
victims to claw at the air.” 

THE HON. JOSEPH H. WRIGHT, 
Insurance Commissioner of Ohio. 

Mr. Wright says that the multiplication of 
these societies is the result of the people mot 
thoroughly informing themselves eoncerning 


the laws and experience of life insurance. That 
if they should so inform themselves,they would 
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more costly one in the end. 


THE HON. HENRY 0. KELSEY, 
Insurance Commissioner of New Jersey. 

He states that no outside ‘‘ assessment” 
company is allowed to do business in New 
Jersey, and that he is “happy to-aay there is 
little prospect of a change in the law in that 
respect.’’ 

THE HON, A. RB. M’GILL, 
Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota. 

He considers the existence of the societies 
to be at all times precarious ; that the history 
of the co-operatives condemns both the theory 
and its practice ; that they lack the adhesive- 
ness, stability, financial strength, and other 
elements of permanence which the old system 
so eminently possesses. 


THE HON. THOMAS B. NEEDLES, 
State Auditor and Insurance Commissioner of 
MWinois. 

“T regard them as utterly irresponsible and 
have no confidence in their permanence, and 
believe their large promises will result in 
nothing but disappointment and loss to those 
who trust to their protection.”’ 


THE HON. ORRIN T. WELCH, 
Insurance Superintendent of Kansas, 

“This plan of insurance, so far as its work- 
ing has come to my knowledge, managed as it 
is, is deceptive, and dangerous to the welfare 
of the communities where operated. The per- 
sons who organize these associations do not 
invest a dollar of their own money in them. 
Their patrons furnish all of it.’’ 


THE HON, J. M. FORSTER, 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 

“The entire cash income of 22 companies 
during the year (1879) amounted to $281,565.64, 
of which sum $141,576, or about one-half, was 
was used in payment of death elaims, and the 
other half absorbed by expenses. If the man- 
agers of these companies expect to commend 
them to the public as economical substitutes 
for regular life insurance, they must produce 
a better record than this.” 

FROM THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS REPORT, 1870. 

‘*Claiming to be mutual in name and char- 
acter and in the distribution of promised 
benefits, these societies are only practically 
mutual im the interest of managers and 


agents.” 
OHIO REPORT, 1870. 


“ & more transparent delusion and snare for 
the unwary and the ignorant could scarcely be 
imagined.”’ 

NEW YORK REPORT, 1870. 


*‘ They are for the most part lawless, irre- 
sponsible, and dangerous concerns.”’ 


MAINE REPORT, 1871. 

‘Upon careful reflection and a full hear- 
ing of the companies, the commissioner could 
come to no other conclusion than that a sys- 
tem so unsafe and at the same time so de- 
ceptive and illustve could not justly, with « 
proper regard for the best interests of the 
people of this state, be permitted to do busi- 
ness. He accordingly refused the applications 
of the several companies applying, and author- 
ized the announcement that none could be 
permitted to practice the system in this state.” 

MISSOURI REPORT, 1872, 

“It bears the relation to the regular bust- 
ness of life insurance. that the wild-eat fire 
companies of former years bore to legitimate 
underwriting.” 

KENTUCKY REPORT, 1872, 
says that these concerns are called co-opers- 
tive, ‘‘ perhaps, because practically the officers 
get the money for their salaries and expenses 
in advance, and leave the members by ‘ volun- 
tary co-operation ’ to pay each other in case of 
loss.” 
PENMSYLVANIA REPORT, 1874. 

“The principles by which they are gov- 
erned will not stand the test of examination, 
and it ‘s impossible to find an actuary of abil- 
ity and character to sustain them.” 


KANSAS REPORT, 1879. 

“ Pay-as-you-go, or co-operative companies, 
few ef which, outside of those that confine 
their business to insuring members of partic} 
ular societies, are anything more than a of of 
wild-cat associations, organized for enriching 
managers.” 

‘<A wretched failure,” ‘‘ unsound in the- 
ory,” “‘ no faith in their stability,” ‘‘ must 
be short-lived,” ‘‘disastrous failures,” 
«deluded victims,” ‘‘more costly,” ‘‘ not 
allowed in New Jersey,” ‘‘ existence pre- 
carious,” “ utterly | naible,” *‘decep 
tive and dangerous,” “in ‘the interest of 





managers,” ‘‘transparent delusion and 
snare,” ‘‘irresponsible and dangerous,” 
“deceptive and illusive,” ‘‘wild cat,” 
** will not stand examination,” ‘‘ organized 
for enriching managers”—these are the 
expressions which those who know apply 
to the co-operative societies which pretend 
to furnish life insurance on the assessment 
plan. It does not seem possible that any 
man of reason and sense can deceive him- 
self into the belief that he is giving his 
family any protection, in the face of such 
information. 





MORE BUREAU BUSINESS. 





We again warn our readers to have 
nothing whatever to do with any pretended 
life insurance ‘‘ bureau,” or ‘‘ attorney,” or 
“agent,” hailing from New York or else- 
where, whose business it is to buy up pol- 
icies of such life insurance companies as 
are at present in the hands of a receiver. 
Have nothing whatever to do with any one 
of them. This whole fraternity of 
“‘wreckers " are flooding the country with 
circulars and postal-cards, asking policy- 
holders to sell out their claims at a nominal 
price. Their plan is to make a low bid at 
first, and then pursue the policyholder with 
pteadily increasing offers until they succeed 
in making the purchase. We assure the 
reader of one thing: that these ‘‘ wreckers” 
will not buy a single policy or invest a 
single penny in that direction without a 
certainty of making a big speculation on 
every purchase. 

Let it be distinctly understood by every 
policyholder in any defunct company that, 
by writing to the ‘‘receiver,” in each case, 
and also (if the company was located in 
this state), to the ‘‘ Superintendent of In- 
surance at Albany, New York,” full infor- 
mation will surely be obtained and the full 
amount of dividend will be paid, when 
declared, direct to the policyholder, or to 
his order, of which due notice will be 
given. There is no use or need whatever 
of employing anybody to collect this 
money. It must be paid to the policy- 
holder, for the court directs it thus to be 
done, and no “‘ bureau,” or ‘‘ attorney,” or 


“agent” can hasten the matter a single 
day or hour. 
Finally, let every policyholder, if he 


has not done so already, write immediately 
to the receiver, or Superintendent of In- 
surance, as aforesaid, give the number of 
his policy and other particulars (to go on 
file for reference), ask for information as to 
what the prospects of a dividend are, etc., 
and then rest easy. This is the only thing 
to do, and the only way to obtain all the 
money that can be got out of the policy. 





SILENCE IS CONFESSION. 





Tue Chronicle of this city says: 


**Our readers will remember the publi- 
cation in these columns of the proofs that 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
through L. C. Hopkins, its agent, thereto 
in writing duly authorized, attempted to 
bribe Tox INDEPENDENT to a discontinu- 
ance of its criticisms upon the Company 
by a proffer of a $30,000 advertising con- 
tract, and our tender to Mr. McCurdy, the 
Company’s vice-president and manager, of 
pes space in which to repel the charge 
and discredit the mS The charge ws was 











THE THAAD DENT. 


a serious one, because it implied, first, that 
the managers of the Mutual Life were cor- 
rupters of others, and, therefore, themselves 
corrupt; second, that in their management 
of the Company's affairs there was some- 
thing so enormously bad that concealment 
of it was worth $30,000. Such being the 
nature of the allegation, the proofs to war- 
rant it should have been—and so they 
seemed and still seem to be—positive. 
We thought and still think that silence 
on the part of Mr. McCurdy and his fel- 
lows was confession.” 
In reference to the statement that Mr. 
McCurdy only wanted to ‘‘experiment” 
with Toe INDEPENDENT, and not to bribe 
it, the Chronicle tells the following little 
story, to illustrate that particular point: 
“Well, we don’t remember a case pre- 
cisely similar to this one; but there isa 
story told of a boy who was caught this 
spring seemingly engaged in an attempt to 
stenl trout from one of the Long Island 
preserves by means of a hook and line, and 
he said that he ‘ wasn't trying to catch the 
trout but only to drown the worm!’” 


I 
A WORD FROM ST. LOUIS 


Eprtor or Tae INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—Can you explain why the 
“taxes” and “ assesements’’ (see their last an- 
nual statement) of the ‘‘ Mutual Life’’ were 
$°50,324.26 in 1879, while they were but $54,- 
645.45 in 1878? Their real estate accumulated 
but very little. 


Yours, truly, Sart Lovis. 





Tne New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has commenced making great im- 
provements on their already commodious 
building. Twostories are to be added, and, 
when completed, this will be one of the 
finest and most sightly structures in New 
York. The proposed enlargement will 
furnish room for many more tenants, and 
materially increase the income of this ex- 
cellent corporation. 











INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwanp L. Dossrs, Seo’y.  TmEo. MackNer, Treas. 








Asseta, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par values) — $33.904,961 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 03 


Surplus, including dividends of 1830..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard t 


Market Value of Asscts.........)°°°°*"** $6,012,528 64 
DirEcTons. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


GIRARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital ..ccccccee.ccccessccccccccccccececce 
Aanete. January Ist, 18R0.... .........+06 2 
t liabilities inc. fuding reinsurance fund. 808,771 43 
NET SURPLUS, over all liabilities, 
inclu ing capital ninndidiettaindiinesinnil 557.862 02 
ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
J.B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 








33d SEMI-ANNUAL 
iy SUATEaER 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1st, 1880. 
Paideup Cash Capital......... $600,000. 





Real Ontate........cccccccccscccccccccccceses $946,172 ©0 
Cash on hand and in bank...............-- 253,912 58 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real — 1,924/307 87 


Interest on loans, ac rued but not due.. 47,712 26 
Loans on collateral security...u.......-++ 68,900 00 
Deferred life premiums..........-..---g-5+ 61,001 36 


Premiums due and unreported on life 
SE EAS bp At SR id 5 97,008 94 


United States Government bonds........ . 150 00 
State, county, snd municipal bonds...... 366,411 00 
Ratlro: aes = ks and bonds...........-+-+- 602,785 00 
aS 663,231 00 
Hartford ¢ City Gas Light Co. stock........ 19,200 ©O 

Total Assets.......... Seceveccceses $5,171,875 01 


Reserve, four a cent., life department.§38,881,595 58 
Reserve for reinsurance, accident dept.. 310,301 8% 
Claims nadjusted and not due end all 

210,006 00 


other liabilities 
Total Mabflities................. 3.8: 12,023 40 
oe a 
Surplus as regards policyholders...$1,3'29,851 61 


STATISTICS TO JULY ist, 1880. 
Whole number Accident Policies written, 605,000 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 46,890 
Total amount Accident Claims paid, $3,690,000 
Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,525,000 


A CENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY, 


pe om any Agent will furnish at short notice and 
trifiing cost, covers the risk of such disasters as those 


on the 
SEAWANHAKA 
AND THE 


NARRAGANSETT. 


Every one can afford it, and it 1s folly to go unin. 
sured in these times of peril to life and mb. 








JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Tribune Building. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cush Cageies.......-...2.... $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

BEND, once ccentececccsces 804,038 88 
ins i6e4 ose sssesneuaee 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 
JOFIN DEVEREAUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secreta 
SouN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 ~ gee NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, + « «$500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, 29 91, 743 
Reserve for all pt Liabilities, 427382 
Net Surplus, . ° . . + 617,542 


Cash value ade re = 180. $1,381,777 





ay NOTMAN, Vice-President a 7 Secy. adent. 





[July 8, 1880. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business wnder the Vew 
York Safety Fund Law. 


peat Saat 
Offices | 100 Broadway, New York; 

Cont/nental. Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

suildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Sie 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks.......... 
Reserve, representing al! other 

claims and undivided profits..... 210.351 16 
Ne I nitnaitccrannetacsenns 1,000,000 00 
Unaltloted — (reserved for 

contingencies), side 


1,132,518 32 


aa 65.000 00 
Net Surplus... -e- 1,040,319 238 
Gross Assets, ‘Janeary, 1889 $3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds at yy value..$1,090,810 00 
State and other bouds and 8 3 i 827 


Gi 8) ROE... a ccccvecccedégecccscsccgdnooese 240; $> 58 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 

SED Ge ME a ncartnsiescecccestans 235,2: 5 00 
Mortgage J Joans (on Real Estate, worth 

plan CN SALT EE EL 673,700 00 
Real Fsiate, office buildings in New York 

and bre iis snannaaaadssiphaamehninea 677,500 00 
Premitins due—unpaid and in course of 

QE cic casvencccecgeessenvcceesansce 150,09 ‘AR 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,190 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Presiden 
c Y RUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A 
p™ 4 KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN es Re General Agent 


R, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
F.C. MOORE C. MOORE, Agency 7 Mane ager. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


rinci pa features of t this Company are ARSO. 
LUTE % BECU COROMIC AL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIpeRALITY TO THE vat RED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
©.P. FRALEIGH, Seoretar 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
cenced policyholders years after they hai allowed 





thelr : olictes to lapse. Those persons who have taken 
pol « es sith other a we and, ly failure to pay 
ren: ur a when due and in consequence of reverses 


n business, have been compelled to forfeit their tn- 
surance, will not fail to —- the SUPERIOR. 
ADVANTAGES offered by, this Company. 
Send for the circulars of 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


cies, No. 





119 S BROADwaTe. 


FIFTY-THIRD ial ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
Vet Surplus 





SUMMARY 


SERRE RH RHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE THEE EH ESHEETS EE EH EET HEHEHE SEE EEE EE Ee ee esesesecerse 


THOME eH eRe H EHO ETERS H EEE EEE SESE EE ESSE EOE HEHE SHEET HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EE ESOS SHEE EH EE EE 
PRLDS OPO S46 BO. SEO C649 0025 OCH EREH OREO OES DH 00.66 606460066600 660:90600 060000060 00-00 etOeeee 


OF ASSETS 


SHSSHH SHES HHH EH HESS SE EHOTES SESE SESE EEE SESE EEE SEE ES SESE SEES 


sptnsngReetsdeseecassnvestdddtentevbeliehsdvientberswreiesdousstrnbaasisiemnuibuuiiaieienemesnsuisna $3,000,000 00 


1,841,428 00 
248,764 81 
1,320,785 20 





cbse inuenasdeamataleslbouidcuenedlineigtiietticsiswainwiaticeneatideetsiandmeddeeiiacsal ec nieleeecanicens hice. tal $6,410,988 11 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Cash in Banks 


$4,171,400 
United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks, 


Total........ 
T. B. CREENE, 


EDW. H. AHERN, | 4%8’t Sec’s. 


Bonds and — ag being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


ee eee RECO OC OCO COCO OCOCOC OOo CE. 


$233,299 29 


1,866,653 00 
3,184,125 00 
"200, 388 50 | 





Loans on Seeeie, Be ere on demand (market value of Secur- 


ities $543,59 
Interest due on Ist Semiabe 1880 
Balance in hands of Agents. 
| Real Estate 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres, 


ee 





pater 0 66 
154,114 87 
54, 125 91 

6,507 33 


cpemepeewepoes « aatesnnlare $6,410,988 11 


‘CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 











July 8, 1880.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 2K 
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ACTUAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 
PROFITS PAID 


BY THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Assets - $38,000,000 
Surplus - $7,500,000 


The Society is now w paying maturing Ton- 
tine Policies with the following remarkable 


results. 
POLICIES CARRIED TEN 


YEARS WITH THE RETURN 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID 
AND INTEREST THEREON. 


1st Erample: Policy No. 43,563, issued 
May 25th, 1869. Amount...... $10,000 00 
Total premiums paid (11 years).. 5,594 60 

The assured is now entitled to draw, in 
cash, $6,455.80, having had besides $10, 000 
of assurance for eleven years—115 per cent. 
of premiums paid returnable in cash. 

This example and those which follow 
show that 


LARGER PROFITS ARE 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS 
THAN ARE NOW DECLARED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


2d Example: Policy No. 58,548, issued 
Dec. 30th, 1870. Endowment, 20 years. 
Tontine Period, 10 years. Amount, $10,- 
000. Total premiums paid (10 years), $7,- 
539 00. 

The assured, on Dec. 30th, 1880, will be 
entitled to draw, in cash, $9,033.80—120 
per cent. of the premiums paid. 

These results, ema predicted by 
carefully made estimates, are 


NOT ESTIMATES, BUT 
ACTUAL CASH RETURNS. 

3d Example: Policy No. 41,621, issued 
March 27th, 1869. Amount, $5,000.90. 
Total premiums paid, $2,908.95. 

In this case the assured withdrew March 
27th, 1880, in cash, $3,312.45, being 114 
per cent. of premiums paid. 

Many policies will thus be paid in 1880, 
showing 


CASH RETURNS OF FROM 
100 TO 120 PER CENT. OF 
THE PREMIUMS PAID. 


Assets securely invested of $38,000,000. 
Surplus. $7,500, 000. The Society's popular- 
ity is shown by the fact that for the past 
eleven years the total amount of new poli- 
cies issued has been greater than that of 
any other company in — thus mak- 
ing its average 


ANNUAL NEW BUSIN NESS 
LARGER THAN THAT OF 
ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


The Society pays death-claims promptly 
and in full. ‘Its policies are clear and con- 
cise and with no unreasonable conditions. 


EVERY POLICY BECOMES 
INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS. 


For additional Tontine examples, books, 
pamphlets circulars, and full information 
apply to 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUA‘ INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, tn Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the tne bat a? Doonan 18 tts 
affairs on the Bist ef 
received Marine Risks 


GA ee eicctndvinestccncadtadiciiines 099,006 68 
Premi op act caro aia © 
SUNY § MOOD. . ccs cncvtsrecesddncntesgut 1,671,981 91 


No Policies ave been 
Ris issued upon Life 


—_ dtarine Hinks of from ist January, 
jums an 

187?, to 81st December, 187¥........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $8 0,:36 77 
The Company has the following Assets, — 
SRS ESSE nose 
secured by Stocks . 1,807; 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
in on the t so red ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 

earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Silst December, 187, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES, 
Gowan NIS, EDMOND W ‘CORLIES, 
W. iH. RE, JOH OTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN. 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALI, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUAR 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
wi. fF: D. C. CRY. 
Sporn LEMOY NE, CHARLES D. LEvERICn 
BENJAMIN H. ¥ \ AM BRYCE, 

LOW AM H. FOGG, 
DODGE, V. KING. 
ROY THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, #§HORACE K. THU 
Sons D. HEWLETT WitLiam Liaw DEG GROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HEN ¥ COLLINS, , 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, OHM 1. 


J. D. “nie, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President. 


WANKATTUN LIFE 


600 00 
jf. eae 93: 288'080 90 
Ratio Of assets, $122 t $122 to each $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non ate fom unvarying ‘Cost of tne (at low sates ) giv. 
—— NEW YORK. 


Wanted. HENRY 8ToO) 
Cc. Y. Warr, Vice-Pres. TE Via 
H. z- ps { asert Sec's. 





THE CONTINENTAL 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW VORK 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co. 


Organized A. D. 1889, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Policies issued upon the Stock or Ih 
Private Barns, their A, Farm Property, Churches 
Policies pop swe ped + in CHicage or any any large foree, 314,000. Number 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 





confined to Dodiing | Beane, 


Cash 
aes Seccezaie:- |. °. ate 
Cash Surplus a0 Regards Stockholders, ee oY 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1,819,170.58. Losses from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. “a 


PIRECTORsS. 


B. Z. CULVER, Hon, WB BRADLEY Hos. B. 5. BIBBARD. L. CURRIER, 
| a. oem M. A. HOYNE. * How. J. M.- BAILEY. Yal L. MUN, 
HB. OVINGTOR,. RB. B NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


iim se 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 
OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 
$127,000,000 INSURAN CE IN FORCE. 


TEN FA FACTS. . 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,006 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,308 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest rece:pts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; « large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
gnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent pany and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lirx calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorx Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Guittin, D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
Sana Tuck Be” | Medical Examiners, 
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Old and Young. 


THE HERMIT’S VISION. 
BY EDWARD P. WILLARD, 


In a thick forest, nigh a heap of wood 
Cleft for his wintry fire, an od man stood. 





Green boughs and knots he heaped and 
bound in one, 
And bent to lift the pile, when he had done. 


His slender shoulder heaved to bear the 
strain ; 

His crooked form labored, yet he strove in 
vain. 


Next, he undid the pile and added more ; 
Then strained to raise it, struggling as before. 


As o’er he paused he ever added weight, 
And vainly lifted till the heap was great. 


At watchful distance near, a Hermit stood, 
Led by an Angel to this solitude, 


And wondered. ‘What meansthis?” “A 
picture spread 


Before your eyes of men,’’ the Angel said. 


“* The like of those who, thinking to repent 
Of sin, grow weary of their good intent ; 


“* To-day look ever for to-morrow’s peace, 
When with each sun the burden must in- 
crease. 


“ Oft they resolve and lapse. At each essay 
The weight is heavier, till, by base delay, 


** Bin bears to crush, and hopeless, by and by, 
Of God’s own mercy, men sink down to die. 


“Turn! See the aged man, my son!’’ Once 
more 
The Hermit looked where he had gazed be- 
fore, 
And saw a huge-cgrown pile of boughs. Be- 
neath, 
The feeble limbs now struggling unto 
death ! 


The grip convulsive, as he sought to close 
The final issue—so the legend goes— 


One wretched strain! one effort vast he 
tried ; 

Life ebbing, crushed beneath, he gasped 
and died. 

Erik, Micn. 





THE BROKEN LAUREL. 


BY LIZZIE W. 





CHAMPNEY. 


Ir was the wonderful old house itself, 
and not a fair face, that won Harry Bright's 
heart, and decided him to give up his pro- 
jected tour through the South of France 
and spend the summer at Orleans. 

An intensely fascinating bit of architec- 
ture is Agnes Soul's house, as any lover of 
Joan of Arc’s town can testify. Excep- 
tionally rich in art treasures fora provin- 
cial city and abounding in souvenirs of 
the illustrious Maid, no French city is 
richer in old hotels (the palaces of royalty’s 
second cousins), built in the point-lace of 
architecture, the style of the Renaissance. 
Agnes Soul’s house {fs one of the most 
charming of these, and Harry Bright felt, 
when he gained its inner court, that he had 
reached home at last. The determination 
sprang up in his heart to leave no stone un- 
turned until he should obtain permission to 
to spend here the remaining four months of 
his stay in Europe. 

“‘ Certainly, certainly,” replied the coop- 
er, who was the happy occupant of this 
little jewel-box and whose columns of 
cheese-boxes touched the carved ceiling. 

‘‘Very certainly, Monsieur can obtain 
lodgings here, if he can nourish himself at 
the erémerie, round the corner. Artists 
always fancy the place. We have an artist 
here at present—a young American lady, 
with her mother. That is her window au 
troiss¢me, with the flowers. . Perhaps Mon- 
sieur knows her. There isone chance in ten 
millions of it, for she has studied long in 
Paris and paints with a skill beyond 
belief, her paintings being almost as 
good as the colored photographs they sell 
in the Rue Royale. Her name is Mademoi- 
selle Clara Starr.” 

‘It is, as you say, only one chance in 
ten millions,” replied Bright; ‘‘ but it hap- 
pens that I know of her. She is too suc« 
cessful to be either young or pretty, this 
Miss Starr.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, 

* She has gray hair, Monsieur; biit she is 
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not old. Her complexion is something be- 
yond belief. Her eyes are gray, but bright. 
They make me think of bayonets on a frosty 
Morning. Pretty? Ah! no, Monsieur; but 
good as the angels of the good God—one 
ean see that; and helpful to others, as well 
as strong in fighting her own battles.” 

The description was not a particularly 
attractive one to Harry Bright. ‘‘These 
disagreeably pious old maids,” he 
thought, ‘‘are the greatest bores in exist- 
ence. Hlowever, here we are in the same 
house, and it is but decent that I should 
call on her.” 

Miss Starr came to the door, palette in 
hand, receiving him in the most cordial 
manner, and gliding at once into animated 
conversation. There was something elec- 
tric and pulse-quickening in her mere pres- 
ence. Looking at the enthusiastic, youthful 
face, one forgot the gray hair, and Bright 
wished, for the first time in his life, that he 
had a sister and that that sister was Miss 
Starr. After his call, Bright strolled to the 
cathedral, making a leisurely tour of its 
chapels and altars. In one of the side 
chapels a young girl was kneeling before a 
hideous wooden doll, an effigy of the Ma- 
donna and a relic of early Christian art. 
She had just completed her devotions, for 
she rose, and, kissing a small brass tablet fas- 
tened against the wall, glided past him into 
the main body of the cathedral. Beneath 
the tablet hung a wreath of fresh laurel, 
and he remembered that the laurel bush 
which choked the fountain basin in the 
inner court was now in bloom. “It comes 
in very nicely as a spot of color against 
the cool architectural background,” he said 
to himself. ‘I will make a study of it to- 
mortow.” 

Seated on a fragment of a stone step, in 
an obscure corner of this court, the next 
day, he was setting his palette, preparatory 
to beginning the sketch, when a young girl, 
ina simple white costume, opened a door 
nearly opposite him, and began gathering 
the pink and white blossoms. Harry 
Bricht watched her silently for a few mo- 
ments; then, as he saw that she was about 
to re-enter the house, he spoke, politely: 
‘*Will Mademofselle accord me a great 
favor?” 

She turned suddenly, with a branch in 
her hand, which she extended to him with 
a pretty, graceful action. ‘‘ The laurel? 
But certainly, Monsieur, as much as you 
please.” , 

‘* But it is not the laurel I want. 
yourself.” 

The girl looked up in expectant sur- 
prise, waiting for him to explain. 

“Will you not let me make a color 
sketch of you, just as you stand there, hold- 
ing out the laurel?” 

‘‘With all my heart, Monsicur; and I 
trust the picture may win you laurels of 
another kind. 

‘‘And ‘Win Your Laurels’ shall be the 
name of the picture,” said Bright, setting 
gayly to work. 

A month of early summer sped by like a 
dream. The laurel had bloomed and faded, 
but still the picture grew. Laure’s face 
contained a subtle charm, which was not to 
be caught at either the first of second 
painting. The coy sweetness of maiden- 
hood, which, like its prototype, the goddess 
who gives the laurel, would not surrender 
its wealth to every rash seeker. At length 
Harry Bright felt that he had done his ut- 
most, and Miss Starr told him that the pic- 
ture was perfect. Laure’s loveliness was 
painted upon his heart in even more glow- 
ing colors than upon his canvas. He was 
so full of happiness that hecould not settle 
himself to any new work just then, and 
even the fastidiousness of a lover's eye 
could not discover that his picture of Laure 
could be helped by so much as a brush- 
mark. He was uneasy; he wanted some 
one to talk to about Laure. Miss Starr 
could tell him whether Laure would be 
likely to be happy in America, and would 
give him tons of good counsel, no doubt; 
but he would rather enjoy it in his present 
mood. Your wife will expect this, and 
want that, and need the other. He could 
listen to a sermon of no matter what length 
for the sake of the text: ‘‘ Your wife.” 

Miss Starr answered the tattoo which he 
played upon her door with a smiling face. 
«I was intending to bring you a visitor,” 
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she said; ‘‘but you have anticipated me. 
Allow me, Miss Winthrop, to present my 
friend, Mr. Bright, of whom we were just 
speaking.” 

There was a little rustle of velvet, a 
scent of heliotrope, and .a stately girl 
turned from the easel, whose picture she 
had been examining, and regarded Bright 
with the same glance of superior, conde- 
scending curiosity which she had bestowed 
upon the painting. He was so satisfied 
with all the world that he could not fail to 
make a pleasant impression. ‘‘A little too 
much of an enthusiast,” thought Miss Win- 
throp, an hour later. ‘‘ All these geniuses 
are. But he’s not an egotist. He never 
mentioned his own work at all. I should 
not have known that he was an artist, 
but for Miss Starr. He is well bred, too. 
A winter in American society will tone 
down his sanguine temperament to just 
the right manner.” 

The party adjourned from Miss Starr’s 
studio to Bright’s. The picture ‘‘ Win 
Your Laurels” stood upon his easel. 
Bright placed chairs for the ladies where 
they could see it to the best advantage, and 
stepped back, without a word of explana- 
tion. Miss Starr was silent also. She had 
not seen the picture since it was finished. 
There was something in Laure’s face as he 
had painted it which she had never noticed 
in the original, and she read behind the 
paint. If the others were silent, Miss 
Winthrop, by her profuse praise, left no 
space for it to be noticed. 

It was positively the best modern work 
she had seen in all Europe. There was 
nothing in any of the studios of the great 
men of the day that approached it. It was 
rather French in style than German. She 
would never have known from this picture 
that he belonged to the Munich School. 
It would make his reputation in New York, 
and she congratulated him on the brilliant 
future before him. Could she purchase it? 
She had paid two thousand dollars fora 
single figure by Jules Breton, and she would 
so like to have this as a pendant. 


Bright expressed his thanks; but for the 
present he preferred to keep the painting, 
much to Miss Winthrop’s disappointment 
and Miss Starr’s surprise. Miss Winthrop 
remained for a fortnight in Orleans. The 
Commodore, her father, did not speak 
French, and he was extremely grateful 
when Bright volunteered. his escort upon 
their little excursions. Miss Starr accom- 
panied them, and together they took many 
charming drives in the environs, and short 
excursions by rail to Clezy, Beaugency, and 
Blois. 

Eleanor Winthrop was an aristocratic gir), 
haughty and reserved even in the highest 
society; but now she chose to throw aside 
convention, and to be as frank and simple 
in manner as Laure herself. Bright told 
himself that it was because of the differ- 
ence in their position. She treated him 
with the same fanifliarity which she would 
have granted to a courier oratutor. She 
was a fascinating girl, and, though beart- 
loyal to little Laure, he thanked his lowly 
station, which permitted him little personal 
attentions which she would have denied a 
count, in allowing him to study from a 
nearer point of view the choicest product 
of American luxury and culture—an Amer- 
ican girl from the highest ranks of its 
society. They had climbed Francis I's 
wonderful stairway at Blois, and were 
looking from Catherine de Medicis’s win- 
dows down into the court, where Miss 
Starr and the Commodore were resting. 

‘“‘This is our last excursion,” said Miss 
Winthrop; ‘‘ but I shall be in New York 
next winter, and I shall bring hordes of 
people to visit your studio. You must 
paint very diligently this summer, in order 
to have enough for your purchasers.” 

**Do you really think, then, that I shall 
succeed in New York?” 

‘‘Of course; and so does Miss Starr. 
New Yorkers have eyes for really first- 
class work. She told me, the other day, 
that there was not the slightest doubt of 
your taking rank at once among the first.” 

Bright flushed. “It is not for myself— 
that is, not directly; but I should like to 
be sure of selling enough to warrant my 
asking some one I know to marry me.” 

Miss Winthrop gaye him a quick look. 
“So you engaged yourself to some one at 
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waited for you a long while.” 

“You are quite wrong. I left America 
much too young to think of marriage and 
entirely heart whole.” 

‘* Some German lassie, then?” 

“No. It is very recent. A beautiful 
girl whom I have met since coming to Or- 
leans, in the quaint setting of Agnes Soul’s 
house, has been a revelation to me of the 
possibilities of womanhood. Can I ask 
her to become my wife? Remember, I 
have nothing but my art.” 

Eleanor Winthrop’s brows were knit, and 
some very rapid thinking went on behind 
them. Some one in Orleans. Then it must 
be either Miss Starr or herself, for he did 
not mingle at all in society. 

‘Your wife might be able to aid you in 
the struggle for a livelihood,” she an. 
swered, cautiously. 

“‘T shall not marry until I can support 
her independent of such aid.” 

‘I understand your feeling, and respect 
you for it; and, even on such conditions, I 
think you aie Very safe in offering the lady 
of your choice a home.” 

‘*Thank you,” replied Bright, pressing 
her hand warmly. ‘‘I will ask her.” 

There was a little pause, during which 
Eleanor thought: ‘‘ Why doesn’t the foolish 
fellow ask me, then?” But there was no 
return to the subject; for Miss Starr was 
seen beckoning, and Harry offered his arm, 
to assist Miss Winthrop down the staircase, 
Shortly after the departure of the Win- 
throps, Laure and Bright were married, in 
the grandiose Cathedral of Orleans, where 
Harry had seen her first; and, straying, 
after the ceremony, into the very same lit- 
tle chapel, Laure showed him her mother’s 
tablet and expressed the wish that, though 
she might be buried in the new land 
whither she was going, her name might be 
graven here beside her mother’s. 

‘‘And so it shall, dearchild,” said Brigh:. 
“I myself will do it, if I am so unhappy as 
to survive you.” 

It was five years after when Miss Starr 
next met them; five years of struggle 
with life. At first it had seemed that they 
had been rightly counseled, and that Harry’s 
genius was of a high enough order to build 
more than hopes upon. He had takena 
handsome studio, with a dainty suite of 
apartments attached. He had exhibited 
everywhere, and had been received with 
exceptional good humor by the critics. 
Laure was also a favorite. Her broken 
English added its charm of piquancy to her 
many attractions, and she was the pet of the 
ladies, who made a demigod of her husband. 
Eleanor Winthrop, who was spending the 
winter in New York, took especial pains to 
pay her attention. If Harry Bright had 
guessed at her infatuation, she was deter- 
mined he should understand that it existed 
no longer, and Laure was treated to fre- 
quent rides in Central Park in Miss Winth- 
rop’s pony pheton. 

The second year, and Harry Bright had 
ceased to be the fashion. There were 
other new men to be taken up, féted, and 
carried the rounds of flattery and false 
hope. The critics said that his work was 
not equal to that exhibited the previous 
year, and lamented that our young men 
had no backbone of their own, their work 
executed at home showing such a marked 
difference from that under European influ- 
ence. Thecloud of detraction hung low, 
however, in the horizon. Although he 
sold fewer pictures at private sale, a dealer 
came to the rescue. His name was now 
before the public; buyers had become in- 
terested in the pictures exhibited; there 
was money in them for a year or two 
longer; and the dealer made a good spec- 
ulation and the Brights got through the 
year clear of debt. But it wasa hard year. 
Sickpess came in. For months Laure’s 
life was despaired of. 

Harry painted with a fierce wrath against 
unjust criticism rankling in his heart and 
a dread, that nearly chilled its life-current, 
stealing over him each time that he laid 
down his palette and stepped into the dark- 
ened room, to leok at Laure’s white face. 

Another year, with a little hope in it, a 
slow coming back to life for Laure, pa- 
tience and love looking from her great, hol- 
low eyes. Life was sweet, after al), and 
worth struggling for. He had thought 
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never to sell the portrait he had made of 
Laure at Agnes Soul’s house. It held 
compressed all the preciousness of their 
betrothal. But Laure’s life was more to him 
than any souvenir of the past. It seemed 
to him that, when winter came, he must 
take her to the Bahamas. Out-of-door life 
for the present, so the doctor said, was in- 
dispensable. So he wrote to Eleanor Win- 
throp, as he had promised, the painting was 
hers, if she wished it, ata thousand dollars. 


Eleanor’s lip curled with scorn. ‘I 
would have given three times that amount 
for it that summer in Orleans,” she 
thought; ‘“‘but now it is quite different. 
What can the man think I want of a por- 
trait of his wife?” 

A freezingly polite note declined Mr. 
Bright’s kind offer, and the picture was 
sent to the dealer. It brought just two 
hundred dollars more than their indebted- 
ness for the summer, and Laure firmly 
vetoed Harry’s rash decision to set out for 
the Bahamas. 

That winter they ran in debt a little, and 
Laure seemed to lose the health which she 
had gained. during the summer. In May 
they moved to a cheaper studio. The deal- 
ef declined to assume the sale of his pic- 
tures for the following year; no oneclimbed 
the four dirty flights to find them; and they 
went to the auction-room, bringing thirty 
and eighteen dollars, where they had form- 
erly commanded eight and five hundred. 
The critics now did worse than condemn. 
They passed him by in silence. There was 
no longer any need to tell the public that 
Harry Bright was deteriorating. Any one 
with the slightest art education could per- 
ceive it for himself. These thinly-painted, 
cheaply-effective pictures— whose sub- 
jects were a patent pandering to unedu- 
cated ideas of what a picture ought 
to be—could have been painted for 
no other earthly purpose than that of 
merchandise. He was too poor to run into 
the country for a week’s sketching, and 
German studies of landscape were worked 
over as backgrounds for figures for which 
he was too poor to hire models. It was 
early in the spring of his fifth year in New 
York that his pictures sent to the 
Academy for exhibition were, by an im- 
partial hanging committee, very justly re- 
jected. He had long before fallen out of 
the clubs, and the pictures were never seen 
by those who had known him in his better 
days. The following winter Miss Starr re- 
turned from Europe. It was her turn now 
to be fated and glorified, for the little 
woman had done some very worthy work, 
which had sold as it deserved. She had 
lived prudently and inexpensively all these 
years in various European towns, where 
art stimulus was not lacking and expendi- 
ture not called for. Her hair was a little 
grayer, her form a little plumper, her 
face as fair as ever and without a wrinkle. 
She wore the stiffest of silks and a very 
little old Venice point, with a heavy stucco- 
like design, ugly, but unmistakably ex- 
pensive; and rumor said she had exchanged 
an ample London banking account for 
Government securities. She was visiting, 
by special request, with Mrs. Stockton 
Bond, of Fifth Avenue, whom she had 
known formerly as Miss Winthrop. 

‘*T want you to see my art gallery, dear,” 
said Mrs. Bond, leading ber friend into a 
spacious room, lighted from above and 
draped with maroon. “Not large, you 
see; but choice. Absolutely no American 
pictures. Mr. Bond agrees with me that 
one’s money isthrown away on them. One 
never knows how an American artist will 
turn out. They go up like a rocket, and 
they come down sticks. Their pictures 
sell for enormous prices one winter; and 
the next you can’t get rid of them, if you 
want to sell. Now all of mine are good 
investments. There is that Fortuny. I 
bought it at his studio, before he died: and 
now it’s worth ten times what I paid for 
on 

“The artist’s death always raises the 
price of his pictures,” replied Miss Starr: 
“for then we know that the supply is ex. 
— Do our American artists never 

ie?” 

“No, indeed. They try every other 
means of raising money but that. It’sa 
@ great pity that they don’t have sense 
enough to go, after they have done their 





best, instead of gradually destroying their 


‘own reputations by bad work. Fred Facile 
‘had his usual sale last fall—one hundred 


and twenty pictures; all the result of his 
summer’s sketching at the Thousand Isles.” 

‘‘How much did he realize from his 
sale?” 

“Only about sixteen hundred dollars.” 

‘“‘How much wiser if he had painted 
only four pictures, and charged the same 
amount for them.” 

Eleanor Bond laughed, softly. ‘‘ I was 
only wondering,” she said, ‘“‘who would 
be so foolish as to invest four hundred dol- 
lars in one of Fred Facile’s pictures.” 

“Not if it were thirty times as good as 
one of the ‘ sketches’ ?” 

‘« Perhaps; but even then I should not do 
it. Tassure you that American pictures, 
even the very best, are poor investments; 
while those by foreign artists of established 
reputations are bank-notes, that you can 
cash whenever you please and draw a fair 
interest on your capital. Take that pic- 
ture of Boughton’s. I bought it in London, 
five yearsago. Mr. Bond asked them at 
Goupil’s, last week, when I sent it to have 
the frame changed, how much they would 
give for it; and they named a sum which 
was exactly three times what I paid for it.” 

Miss Starr smiled, a little sadly. ‘‘ But 
Boughton is claimed as an American 
artist.” 

“I know it; but he has lived abroad so 
long that every one considers him an En- 
glishman, and he ranks accordingly.” 


‘So, in order to succeed, you condemn 
American artists to expatriation? And how, 
then, are we to obtain the American school 
for which the critics are clamoring?” 


“But, my dear, what are we buyers to 
do? Must we throw away our money on 
inferior pictures for the sake of patriotism?” 

‘‘No, Eleanor. But when you see a 
really good picture by a young man with 
his career still before him, buy it at a just 
valuation. If a few of you banded together 
to do this, and the young man had the 
spirit of art in him, he would so improve 
in five years that your picture would have 
gained in value in the same proportion as 
your Boughton. What has become of 
young Harry Bright, in whom we were so 
much interested that summer in France?” 

‘‘Speak for yourself, my dear,” retorted 
Mrs. Bond, playfully. ‘‘I donot remem- 
ber feeling any overwhelming interest in 
him. I very foolishly offered him two 
thousand dollars at that time for a picture 
for which he has since asked only half as 
much.” 

‘*T do not see it here.” 

‘‘No, indeed. I never purchase paint- 
ings or stocks as they are going down. I 
really don’t know what has become of the 
young man in question.” 

Miss Starr gave herself no rest until she 
had sought out the Brights. She came to 
them like God’s angel of mercy; but she 
came too late. Laure had succumbed in 
the long, hopeless struggle, and had died 
from overwork, the physicians said. She 
had talked deliriously, when dying, of going 
toa féte, and had sung a gay little chanson, 
full of childish delight at a play-day after 
a week of toil. 

‘*You advised me to bring her to Amer- 
ica,” said Bright, bitterly. 

‘‘Forgive me,” replied Miss Starr. ‘‘I 
knew not what I did.” 

She ordered a picture, paying for it 
partly in advance, and, thinking that the 
only way to save him was to get him away 
from America, recalled his promise to 
Laure to place a tablet to her memory be- 
side that of her mother. 

‘*T will do it,” he said. ‘‘ I have a friend 
in Philadelphia who will cast it for me. 
The money you have given me will take 
me to Orleans. After that I do not care 
what happens to me.” 

“After that all will be well,” said Miss 
Starr. 

Miss Starr finally decided to spend the 
remainder of the winter in the South; but 
she left word that, if a picture was sent 
from Philadelphia to her New York ad- 
dress; it should be offered for admission at 
the Academy of Design. A flat box ar- 
rived in March, and Mrs. Bond sent it un- 
opened to the hanging committee. 

There was even a greater jam than usual 
on the opening night of the Academy that 





year. The critics had taken their notes on 
Varnishing Day and were free to chat with 
the ladies. One of them rested a careless 
elbow on the back of Mrs. Bond’s seat. 
‘Have you seen Miss Starr’s pictures?” he 
asked. ‘‘ What verve / Nothing womanish 
in anything she does. One would have 
thought a man painted them.” 

“Has Harry Bright an exhibit this 
year?” asked Eleanor. 

‘* Yes, a very neat thing; a little too much 
in the style of decorative art. A broken 
branch of laurel. Delicately handled, 
rather more of prettiness than one wants 
for such a purpose; but his genius was al- 
ways of the goldsmith order—finished in 
execution and re-refined in sentiment.” 

‘‘Is there any price mentioned?” asked 
Eleanor. ‘I shall buy it.” 

The critic smiled, half-sneeringly. ‘‘ Par- 
don me, Mrs. Bond; you cannot be in ear- 
nest. The fellow would hardly sell his 
wife’s tombstone.” 

There had been a mistake. The paint- 
ing which Miss Starr had ordered had 
been misdirected and did not reach her 
until later; but Laure’s tablet, which 
should have been put on board a European 
steamer, was such an exquisite bit of 
workmanship that it had been accepted at 
once and conspicuously placed. 

A broken laurel. It was an appropriate 
emblem of his own life, Eleanor thought, 
as well as of that of the young girl who 
had faded soearly. After all, was it any 
concern of hers? How fiercely Clara Starr 
had defended American artists. ‘I won- 
der,” she thought, ‘‘ whether her sensible 
old heart was not a little touched for once 
in that romantic old house in Orleans. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Clara should 
get him on his feet again, and perhaps 
marry him, out of pure kindness of heart. 
What an idyl it would be, and what a 
mercy it is that I did not marry him my- 
self.” 

Eleanor’s revery was partly prophetic. 
Harry Bright did find his way to Europe 
again. His pictures are rising in the mar- 
ket, for they are painted with great thought 
and are exquisitely finished. Mrs. Bond 
purchased one this summer of Agnew, in 
London, of cabinet size, for five hundred 
dollars. He has fitted up a studio in Agnes 
Soul’s house; but there isno Laure, and no 
one in her place, nor will there ever be. 





MOTHER THOUGHTS. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 








DaRnIne little stockings for a pair of tiny feet, 
Au I sit beside the trundle-bed to-night ; 
Darning little stockings, and thinking 
thoughts so sweet, 
Making mother-plans and weaving visions 
bright, 
Humming, By, baby, by! 
For the stars are in the sky, 
And the lambs have gone to slumber long ago 
And the merry, sunny day 
Has hidden itself away, 
So shut thine eyes and sleep. By, baby, oh ! 


Oh! the thoughts thus come so freely, as 
swiftly to and fro 
O’er the stocking smal] my busy needle flies; 
From the past and through the present to the 
future, how they go, 
“ Coming back again to where my baby lies 
In his dainty trundle-bed, 
Where the curly, golden head 
On the little snowy pillow finds its rest, 
While the moments each take wing, 
As my slumber-song I sing 
Tomy own wee birdling in his easy nest. 


Oh! baby, could thy mother the future make 
for thee, 
How smooth the path thine eager feet should 
tread ; 
The years which lie before thee, how happy 
they should be; 
How bright life’s skies abovethy darling 
head. 
But oh ! by, baby, by! 
We can only, thou and I, 
Trust the mercy which has given thee to me; 
As the dawn must follow night, 
8o wil] shadows change to light, 
And thy mother’s heart will bold no fears for 
thee. 





Some fellow has devised a machine that 
will ‘add up a column of figures a foot long” 
in six seconds. We should think “‘figuresa 
foot long’ would be easier to add up than the 
little fellows, only an eighth of an inch in 
length. But perhaps it don’t mean that. 
The column may be a foot long. 





COCKCHAFERS WEDDING JOUR- 
NEY. 


(From THR Guemax.) 
BY HELEN OSBORNE KREHBIEL. 

Over at Cockchafer’s they celebrated @ 
wedding, unparalleled in its beauty. 

That it would be done up in fine style 
was to be expected, as Uockchafer was 
descended from a high-toned—from a very 
high-toned family, indeed. 

His father, who had been dead a long 
time, had yielded up his life in an honor- 
able struggle with a sparrow; and since 
then his mother had lived as a widow in an 
apple-tree, which belonged to her, as she 
said. 

Cockchafer’s mother was very proud, 
and had looked a long time before finding 
a suitable bride for her noble son. 

Cockchafer’s bride was also a cockchafer; 
but oh! what a fine one. She had a tiny 
black spot on her left brown wing, and 
that was something very extraordinary. 
Cockchafer’s mother loved only extraor- 
dinary things. Everything common she 
despised. 

A dwelling was fitted up for the young 
couple in avery little plum-tree, and it 
was arranged that on Sundays they were 
to dine with Mother Cockchafer. 

Their wedding was a small one, for 
Mother Cockchafer had said it was very 
common to have a big wedding, so only 
the nearest relatives were invited; but the 
whole affair was, as I said in the tegin- 
ning, of unexampled splendor. 

After the wedding feast, which took 
place in a large blooming pear-tree, which 
also belonged to Mother Cockchafer, as 
she said, young Cockchsfer and his bride 
put on their new dusters and started forth 
on their journey. 

“It is really nothing extraordinary to 
take a wedding-trip,” said Mother Cock- 
chafer. ‘Still, it is a very fine thing to 
do.” 

A long time ago, when Mother Cock- 
chafer was a young, blooming maiden, a 
swallow had told her about the warm 
lands, which were beautiful and glorious. 
He had almost persuaded the young crea- 
ture to go with him; but nothing came of 
it. And now Mother Cockchafer wished 
her son and his bride to go to these warm 
lands on their wedding-trip. She didn’t 
know exactly where they were located; but 
that would make the journey all the more 
extracidinary, she thought. 

So Cockchafer and his bride set out on 
their travels. 

Young Mrs. Cockchafer didn’t like the 
idea at all. She preferred to go at once to 
housekeeping in their little new home. 
‘One encounters so many frightful things 
in traveling,” said she, and then she began 
to weep and her antenne shook with 
nervous fear. 

Cockchafer felt very bad and looked 
quite down in the mouth; but, as it was 
Mother Cockchafer’s wish that they should 
travel to the warm lands, the trip couldn't 
be avoided. 

They had not gone very far before it 
became dark, and, as the little bride was 
very tired, they sought a night's lodging in 
a fragrant lilac bush. 

The next day it rained frightfully. The 
raindrops clattered against the lilac leaves, 
a cold wind blew, and nota bit of the sun 
was visible. 

Cockchafer and his bride sat full of mel- 
ancholy under a big lilac bloom. They 
were wet through and through and frozen 
unmercifully. 

It happened that the lilac bush stood just 
in front of a large, beautiful house; and 
presently a little boy ran and opened a 
window. On the window-sill stood a rose- 
bush, full of large, sweet roses, that swung 
up and down in the morning breeze. 

“It is beckoning to us,” said Cockchafer 
to his bride; and they left their gloomy 
quarters and flew up into the room. 

Just then a raindrop hit the little boy on 
the nose, and made him angry; so he shut 
the window, and thus Oockchafer and his 
bride became captives. 

Therewas a bright fire in the stove and the 
room was warm and delightful. Blossom- 
ing plants and palms and ferns were placed 
about in the neoks and corners; and on the 
rich tapestry wete large, beautiful land- 
scapes, painted so skillfuily it seemed as if 
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the little shepherds and shepherdesses really 
breathed, as if the birds sung and the 
branches of the trees moved. 

**Oh!” exclaimed Cockchafer, “‘ these 
are the warm lands. Yes; here we are at 
last. The swallow was right. It is finer 
here than anywhere else.” 

Even the little bride was forced to admit 
that in her summer dwelling it would be 
impossible to find anything so lovely. 

So, in the best of spirits, they flew merrily 
here and there. 

** Burr, burr, burr,” said Cockchafer; and 
“Burr, surr, surr,” put in Cockchafer's 
bride, in her little fine voice. 

‘Now the little boy whose nose was struck 
by the raindrop, and who was in a very 
bad humor, heard the burring and eurring; 
and called to his little brother to come quick. 
Then the two boys placed themselves in 
the middle of the room, and sung in a loud 
voice: 


“ Cockchafer, fly afar! 
Yeu ugly old father ta tn the war; 
Yau mother has into Pomerania turned, 
And Pomerania, they say, is burned! 
Cockchafer, fly afer!" 


“Oh!” cried Cockchafer's bride, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid! I’m afraid of my life!” 

But the two little boys pulled the cover 
from the table, and ran around the room 
hunting the Cockchafers, entirely regard- 
less of the poor, little, terrified bride. 

They were, indeed, two very bad little 
boys. 

The Cockchafers were half dead with 
fear, when, as good luck would have it, the 
door opened, and a servant called the boys 
from the room. 

One of them first ran and opened the 
window; and, as it had now ceased to rain 
and the sun was beginning to shine, he left 
it open, and, as he ran from the room, 
shouted once more: 

“ Cockchafer, fly afar!’ 

Cockchafer’s bride went from one swoon 
to another, and Cockchafer himself felt 
weak and exhausted. 

When they had partially recovered them- 
selves, they flew quickly out of the room, 
and never stopped to rest until they were 
once more at home. 

To Mother Cockchafer they said: ‘‘ Dear 
Mother, we were in the warm lands; but it 
is by no means so glorious there as de. 
scribed. True, it is very hot in these lands; 
but there are villains there, who nearly de- 
stroyed our lives. Home is a much lovelier 
place.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mother Cockchafer, ‘‘that 
may be very true; but it is, nevertheless, 
very extraordinary to have been in the 
warm lands.” 

After dinner, the young couple settled 
down in their plum-tree, which was now 
in full bloom, and were ever after very 
happy. Yes, they were even extraordina- 
rily happy; and that is, of course, the chief 
point. 





HELEN'S SUMMER IN THE 
COUNTRY. 





BY MARGARET BOURNE, 





HELEN was almost six years old when her 
mamma took her into the country to spend 
the summer. She had the measles in the 
winter, as a great many other children had, 
and her strength did not return while she 
had only the city street and a small yard to 
play in. So, by the last of May, she and 
her mamma went into the country. 

Helen was a dear little girl, with blue 
eyes and light golden hair; and her face, 
when it was happy, was a very sweet one. 
Was she always happy? Oh! no. For 
Helen, like other children, was sometimes 
naughty, and you know unhappiness al- 
ways follows naughtiness; it is God’s pun- 
ishment when we do wrong. But when 
Helen had been troublesome, and sorrow 
had made her know that she was not good, 
she would run to her mamma, throw her 
arms round her neck, and say: ‘‘ Please 
excuse me, Mamma. Iam agood girl now.” 
Then the sad little face would be wreathed 
with smiles again, 

There was a brook belonging to the place 
where they went to board. It was a well- 
meaning little stream and tried its best to 
dash over the stones that lay in its bottom, 
and to wet the tops of the big ones too. 
But the rain-clouds had been very sullen 
for a long time, and wouldn't give any 
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water to fill the springs; so what could the 
little brook do? A few tiny fishes swam 
about in it, and Helen said she was going 
to try to catch them some day; but when 
she found that the hook would hurt them, 
she decided to let them play about and be 
happy as long as they could. Sometimes 
she took off her shoes and stockings and 
played in the brook. That was delightful! 

There was an old horse on the place that 
the children could drive. He was twenty- 
five years old, and did not think it proper 
to trot off, as a young horse would do. 
Tom—for that was his name—belonged to a 
little boy, who had a two-seated wagon 
also, and sometimes six or eight children 
would crowd into it and go off for a drive. 
Fred owned the horse, and would whip him 
to try to make him trot. Tom would start 
off for about ten steps, and then walk again. 
This was to show what he could do, if he 
chose to; but it also showed his sense of de- 
corum that he so soon subsided into the 
slow gait that belongs to age. 

Helen liked Tom, the horse; but better 
than he was another Tom, the cat. This 
Tom would jump up on the back of her 
chair at meal-times, and never mew; but, 
when he wanted something very much, 
would quietly put his paw on the table. 
This, of course, Helen did not aliow; so 
she would say, gently: ‘‘No, no, pussy. 
I will save you some dinner.” And she 
never forgot to do so. Puss always ex- 
pected something very nice when his little 
mistress took a plate and called him to come 
out doors to eat what she had on it. 

The people Helen and her mamma board- 
ed with were just as kind as kind could be. 
Mr. —— there I was just going to tell you 
his real name; but he wouldn't like that, so 
I shall call him Mr. Brown. But, as I was 
saying, he would go out before breakfast to 
pick a saucer of strawberries for Helen, for 
she had no appetite and he felt sorry to sew 
how little she ate. These would tempt her, 
and she would eat them all, when the cream 
and sugar were put on them. 

Helen was an only child, and the longing 
of her heart had always been to have a baby 
sister or brother. She had dollies, of 
course, ever so many of them; but they 
were not ‘‘alive.”” She used to complain. 
She couldn’t take all her family into the 
country, but the five best loved were taken. 
One day, when she was quite tired of trying 
to make Mamie (that was one of the dolls) 
sit up in the swing, she heard Mrs. Brown 
say that a lady was coming with a baby. 

**A real, alive baby, do you mean, Mrs. 
Brown?” said the little girl, springing up 
from the grass. 

‘* Yes, a real alive baby,” answered Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘*Oh—oh—oh!” cried Helen, dancing 
around in higb glee. 

The next day the baby came. It was a 
little creature, in long clothes, with the 
brightest black eyes youever saw. Helen 
was in ecstasies. She kissed the little 
hands, let the baby pull her hair (though 
she did not at all like to have her mamma 
do so, when she brushed on it), waited on 
it, and danced to please it. And baby was 
very gracious. She laughed, as she ought 
to, and seemed glad to have the little girl 
near her. 

One day Helen told her mamma that the 
baby’s mamma said she might call the baby 
her sister; and after that she loved her more 
than ever. I suppose you little children 
have brothers and sisters, and you know 
how sweet a little baby is, 

Helen’s papa only came to the country on 
Saturday, and was obliged to return to New 
York on Monday. So the day he came 
was a very happy one to his little daughter. 
Every Saturday afternoon, when the train 
came in, Helen was standing at the station, 
watching to see her papa leave the car. 
Thien how she ran to throw her arms around 
his neck and kiss him! Afterward, Papa, 
Mamma, and little Helen would walk up 
through the fields to the house. 

Living out doors soon brought the color 
to Helen’s pale cheeks, and she grew strong 
and well again. But she wanted to stay in 
the country all the time, and not go back to 
her city home. But when her birthday 
comes, which will be very soon, she wants 
to spend it in Central Park. If any of you 
see a rosy, happy little girl there, with blue 
eyes and golden hair, perhaps it will be 
Helen. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Sor this department showld be a4 
@reeced “ Pussies.” Tux inverexpert. New York.) 











WORD SQUARE AND DIAMOND IN STORY. 
( The Square.) 

One day a little girl named —— was playing 
in the front yard, when a hand-organ man came 
along, with a splendid monkey. The little 
girl brought out her money-bank and gave a 
penny to the man, who then started down the 
road. Her mother had told her not to go out- 
side the gate; but she forgot, and did not —— 
her, but followed the man intothe street. She 
bad not walked far, when she came across a 
group of boys,who were setting fire toa pile of 
leaves that were dry and——. The smoke was 
very thick. 

“Ob! my ——” she cried. “‘Isn’t this fun?’ 

But she didn’t have 

(Diamond.) 
such —— pleasant time, after all; for an —— 
man came out of a house near by, flourishing 
abigstick. The little girl ran off in great ——, 
and didn’t stop until she reached home. Her 
mother tried to —— her eyes; and, as —— Par- 
ret, the Frenchman who lived opposite, came 
in, with some candy, just then, she was happy, 
after all, especially as her mother ae 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
1. 
Iam composed of 15 letters. 
My 11, 12, 3, 18 is the character of my 
whole. 


a 
My 8, 6, 12,3 is the result in every state for 


my whole. 
My 7, 9, 5, 1, 2 is the majority for my whole. 
My 14, 4,6, 15, 13, 10 is the promised posi- 
tion of my whole. M. B. H. 
1. 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 5, 9, 6 is important for a boat, 
My 13, 12, 7, 11 is most excellent. 
My 10, 4, 5, 6, 17 is a place of business. 
My 15, 14,2 is an uncomfortable state of 
mind. 
My 8, 3, 18 is a laughable quality. 
My 1, 16, 12 is to lengthen. 
My whole is the béte noir of young writers. 
M. B. H. 
BBHEADED RHYME. 
I. 
There was a smart young carpenter, his 
name they called it 
Who teased a pretty little girlto take bim 
for her : 
But when he asked, the maiden turned and 
coolly looked him ‘ 


ul. 
“* Young map,”’ she said, ‘‘I’lllet you know 
(and very plainly) 

I’m not for you. I mean ft, sir. So quick- 
ly take your 

And leave the house. 

















Why don’t you go? 











Pray, what would you be ? 
Im. 
Oh ! then the woeful suitor tried the maiden 
for to : 
But she answered, very calmly : ‘‘ You would 
better have a ’ 


Orl’ll show you in a twinkling, my dear 
fellow, where you ad 





Iv. 
Then slow toward home this love-sick youth 
went creeping like a a 














“Ah,me! Ah, me!” he groaned, and cried ; 
*‘T’ll never drive a . 
For I’m sure my heart is breaking with all 
this pain and Shag 
v. 
‘*Dear me! Dear me! I vainly try my an- 
guish for to > 
What shall[do? What shallI do? I'll go 
and ask my ———.”’ 
The answer was: ‘‘ Don’t die for one; but 
go and woo some —-—.” P.Q. Z. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in meat, but not in bone. 

My second’s in kept, but not in shown. 

My third is in bell, but not in ring. 

My fourth is in read, but not in sing. 

My fifth fs in pork, but not fn lamb. 

My sixth is in youth, but not in man. 

My seventh’s in love, but not in hate. 

My eighth fs in soon, but not in late. 

My ninth is in hide, but not in lurk. 

My whole is now used in office-work. 

Cuas. Peet. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 26 letters. 

My 23, 12, 3 is to prosecute judicially. 

My 26, 6, 22, 19 is a measure of length. 

My 17, 16, 1, 15, 21 fea kind of military de 


“My 5, 18, 7, 14 is a kind of plant. 
My 4, 20, 11 was the name of a famous his- 
tovical character. 
My 2, 24, 9, 10 a preposition. 
My 13, 8, 25 fixed. 
m Shakes 
My whole is a quotation fro ow ow 
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1. 

My first, Uke « laggard, is slways behind; 

In the form of 1000 my second you'll find; 

And yet for my whole, should you search the 
world round, 

In the morning or evening it will never be 


found. 
i. 
Iam a word of four letters with vowels but 
one; 


You have it, I have it, and each mother’s son. 
Take off my head once, the result will be then 
A name that is given to some kind of men. 

Behead me once more, and my word never 


doubt 
When I say, if you guess it, you'll not find it 
out. } # 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2rnu. 
CLEVER Pvuzz_e.—Immaterialist. 


DIAMOND IN HALF 8QUARB, 


sHAMes 
TAMED 
oMEN 
reD 

is 

a 
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Selections, 
MAIDEN AND WEATHERCOCE. 


MAIDEN, 

O WEATHERCOCK, on the village spire, 
With your golden feathers all on fire, 

Tell me, what can you see from vour perch 
Above there, over the tower of the church ? 





WEATHERCOCK. 

I can see the roofs, and the streets below, 
And the people moving to and fro; 

And beyond, without either roof or street, 
The great salt sea and the fisherman’s ficet. 


I can see a ship come sailing in 

Beyond the headlands and harbor of Lynn, 
And a young man standing on the deck, 
With a silken kerchief round his neck. 


Now he ts pressing it to his lips, 

And now he is kissing his finger-tips ; 

And now he is lifting and waving his hand 
And blowing the kisses toward the land ! 


MAIDEN, 
Ah! that is the ship from over the sea 
That is bringing my lover back to me! 
Bringing my lover, so fond and true, 
Who does not change with the wind, like you. 


WEATHERCOCK. 

If I change with all the winds that blow, 

It is only because they made me so ; 

And —_ would think it wondrous strange 
It I, a Weathercock, should not change ! 


O pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 
With your dreamy eyes and your golden hair, 
When you and your lover meet to-day, 
You will thank me for looking some other way. 
—Hewnry W. Loneretiow, in “ The Youth's 
Companion.”’ 
a 


THE PARSONAGE. 


PREACHERS, whose entrance upon their 
work at the present time is greeted with a 
comfortable parsonage for their families, 
can scarcely conceive the inconvenience to 
which their predecessors were subjected 
thirty years ago. 

There were at that period in Kentucky 
but few parsonages owned by the church, 
and the preacher, with his family, had to 
depend upon some large-hearted brother 
(and there were many of them) fora shelter 
until provision could be made by the stew- 
ards. The period to which we refer was 
thirty-two years ago. 

The circuit about which we write was 
one of the best in the Louisville Conference. 
It was located in Southern Kentucky, and 
had the previous year been blessed with a 
gracious revival of religion. 

The preacher for the current year was 
Rev. Mr. D——, a man . unguntenaine 

ety, I experience, and superior pulpit 
Pky. lis family consisted of a wife and 
eight children. More than a month had 
elapsed since he had entered upon his work, 
during which time his family had been 
entertained by one of the brethren, no pro- 
vision having been made for them by the 
circuit. The first quarterly meeting for 
the new year was to beheld at P——church. 
The people looked forward to the occasion 
with some interest, as the presiding elder, 
as well as the circuit preacher, were both 
new men in that portion of the state. 

At eleven o'clock on Saturday a young 
man, with saddle-bags across his shoulders, 





enteted the church, and, approaching thé 
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pulpit, occupied a seat at the side of the 
circuit preacher. No one had taken him 
for the presiding elder. His youthful ap- 
pearance precluded such an idea. 

At the close of the service, which was 
brief, he invited the official members of the 
church to remain, for the purpose of trans- 
acting the business of the Quarterly Con- 
ference. Immediately all eyes were turned 
upon him anew, as one of the older breth- 
ren said, aloud: ‘‘ Our new presiding elder 
is only a boy.” 

The business of the Conference pro- 
eressed Without any interruption, until the 
presiding elder asked the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What provision has been made for 
the preacher's family?” ‘‘ That is the busi- 
ness of the stewards,” replied one of the 
older brethren, rather sharply. 

‘You are correct,” answered the pre- 
siding elder, in a gentle tone; ‘‘ but, if the 
stewards have not met this obligation, it 
then becomes the duty of the presiding 
elder, acting under a law that says he 
must see that his preachers ‘ behave well 
and want nothing,’ to see them properly 
provided for.’ 

‘*We will attend to that in due time,” 
insisted the steward. 

**L infer, then,” replied the presiding 
elder, ‘‘that no provision has yet been 
made; and it now becomes my duty to look 
after the comfort of your preacher’s family, 
and I cannot leave your circuit until such 
provision is made for them as I shall ap- 

rove.” 

‘‘What do you wish us to do?” asked 
one of the brethren. 

‘* As you have no parsonage, I shall ex- 
pect you to rent for him a house where his 
family will be comfortable, and to supply 
him at once with such provisions as a 
family like his will require.” 

‘« There are three houses, either of which 
can be secured; but where the money to 
pay the rentis to come from none of us 
know. The times are very hard.” 

‘« Times have always been hard,” replied 
the presiding elder, ‘‘when the church is 
called upon to provide for the support of 
the preacher. The reason of this is that, 
In enumerating our expenses, we omit to 
include the cost of religious adavntages, 
having been taught from our childhood 
that ‘the Gospel is free.’ But what is the 
price of the houses and where are they 
located?” 

** One of them is a few miles from town, 
on a public road, and is a very comfortable 
dwelling, with several rooms, and a suffi- 
cient amount of land attached for farming 
purposes; but the rent will be sizty dollars, 
which is more than we can possibly pay,” 
said one of the stewards. r 

‘‘The second place,” answered another, 
‘‘isa double log-cabin with two rooms, and 
ten acres of ground, a couple miles from 
town, This can be had for fifteen dollars. 

A third house was mentioned. It was a 
rude cabin, with only a loft above. It was 
seven miles from town, in an obscure neigh- 
borhood. A quarter-acre lot was attached 
to it for a garden-spot. This could be ob- 
tained without any charge, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, it was proposed that 
this should be the preacher’s home. 

‘* Before I submit the question,” said the 
presiding elder, ‘‘I wish some further in- 
formation. Tell me about this cabin. 
How many rooms does it contain?” 

‘« Two; or, rather, one and a loft,” replied 
one of the brethren. 

“Has this cabin been built of round or 
hewed logs, or have they been scotched 
down?” inquired the presiding elder. 

“Just scotched down,” was the reply. 

‘Have the ends been sawed off, or do 
they Stick out some distance?” was the 
next inquiry. 

“‘They stick out about a feet,” said a 
brother, who had not previously spoken. 

“Are the windows of glass, or greasy 
newspaper?” asked the elder. . 





“‘A hole is sawed in one end of the | 
house, and a newspaper pasted over it,” | 


said the steward. 

‘Is the floor plank or puncheon?” asked 
the elder. 

“* Puncheon.” 

‘Is the chimney of stone, brick, or 
wood?” was the next question. 

**Wooden and dirt mixed, with a stone 
foundation,” was the answer. 

**Do you reach the loft by ladder or 
stairway?” 

- By ladder.” 

‘Ts the roof 1 shi 
oneal oof made of shingles or clap- 

‘* Of clapboards.” 

‘“‘Are they kept down by weights, or 
nailed?” . ; 

** By heavy log weights,” was the quick 
reply. 

‘‘Arethe hinges onthe door made of 
iron or wood?” 

“They are wooden,” was the ready 
answer. 

‘‘Have they been greased lately, or do 
they make an unpleasant noise on opening 
the door?” asked the presiding elder. 

This question could not be answered by 
any of the brethren. 

“This isthe house to which you would 
send your preacher and his wife and chil- 
dren,” said the elder. ‘‘I here enter my 
protest against it, and cannot allow you to 
do such an injustice to yourselves, to say 
nothing of the wrong to him. Who of you 


would respect him, if he should submit to 
euch an indignity?” 

A brother replied: ‘‘I do not live in any 
better house than that.” 

“Then,” said the presiding elder, ‘‘ you 
are but little account. You seem to be 
stout and healthy and live in a wooden 
country, and ought to be ashamed to take 
a Woman into such a hovel, when a week’s 
work would give her a comfortable home.” 

Turning to the preacher, he said: ‘‘ You 
will move into the house first named, where 
you and your family will be comfortable; 
and then you will be expected to perform a 
full year’s work.” 

‘« How will the rent be paid?” inquired 
one of the stewards. 

‘“‘T will pay ten dollars of the amount; 
and more, if necessary,” replied the elder. 

A gentleman present, who had rented the 
same place for farming purposes the year 
before, although not a member of the 
church, proposed to give twenty dollars 
toward the rent and five barrels of corn 
toward the support of the preacher. 

Inafew minutes the entire remaining thirty 
dollars was paid in; and then a gentleman, 
who had been a silent spectator to all that had 
passed and upon whom the church had no 
claims, handed to the presiding elder ten 
dollars in place of the ten he had contrib- 
uted. 

A few weeks later the presiding elder 
was entertained by the preacher's family, in 
their comfortable home. 

An excellent year’s work was done by 
the preacher, and the circuit was so prompt 
in paying him that he incurred no debts 
during the year. 

That circuit has been a prosperous one 
ever since. It is now one of the best in the 
Louisville Conference, has a good, com- 
fortable parsonage, and one of the best 
preachers among us. 

The preacher of thirty-two years ago yet 
lives; yet, in life’s evening, a true type ofa 
Methodist preacher of the olden time.— 
The Southern Methodist. 
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Set Complete in T ° 5 
Set Complete in Plash, le 
Parlor, Lod e, and Church Furniture. 
No chi q ustra ‘a ue. 
ochargetEHAW APPLIN & CO. 
27 Sudbury St., Beston. 





DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


Blot Syrup 





CURES CURES Fey 
CURES BiLiouemeaA AND Skin Pie 





(TRADE MARK.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Aqgue, uma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man | 


9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE. 
No. 99 West Houston 8r., City. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. 1 must that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
: ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA, : 
Deak Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Taam (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 
Afew doses placed my st h ina to 
a it food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 
ex by dy: tics eating; and, 
although it at first ca asional dizziness, this 
. disappeared on my continu: 
igestion is now almost perfect and ‘eel greatly 
benefited. Yours, WM. A. PIERMA 
No. 383 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 


Aves 








Dear Six >—Being Ca . com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 

Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 
Drar Sim :—I do not thi EP could be ing By ud 
EAR SIR :— ono n wow 0) m u 
= the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
su 
ing the medicine for a short time, I 
a 


i 
was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
ns, JENNIE LORD. 





RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fiber Chair Seat, leath- 
er finish (brown, green, or 
any chelr with carpet tacks 
any chair w carpet tacks 
or Urace-hend nails, Price, up 
to 16-in., 30c.;17 or 18-in., 42c. 
Sent, cut to pattern, on re- 
ceipt of price and €c. postage 
for each seat(in stamps or cur 
rency), and paper pattern of 
size. Strong and ndsome. 


Harweooed Chair Seat Co. 
24 Washington St., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 

Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 

Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 

Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 

Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on lication to fact 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 














1880 see page 23. 
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IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
IRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather- Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., etc., ete. 


ta Send stamps for Catalogue, 





TEE 


TYPE- WRITER. 





Sold at Reduced Prices. 


“The new Type-writer is received in good order 
and works admirably. I can readily understand that 
ery | one wants the new machine. This is the third 
that I have fet for my own library, besides two for The 
Christian Union office. The Type-writer is a neces- 
sity to a busy literary man. 

“LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

“New Yor«, May 12th, 1880.” 








“The beautiful piece of mechanism which I now 
employ is a wonderful comfort to those whose fingers, 


like my own, e 80 W 

of the pen; and what a relief it must editors 
and manuscript 5 of it is 
cone mastered and one can write upon it more 
rapidly than with 


the . 
“WM. 2 BREED, D.D., Philadelphia. 
“ FEBRUARY 5th, 1880.” 





“We have nearly three hundred of the Type-writers 
manufactured by you in constant use in our different 
offices, and find them a great, indeed, we may say, 
indispensable convenience. e would not, on any 
account, dispense with their use. a 

“DUN, BARLOW & CO.” 


“Weare using Type-writers in our office, and con- 
sider them a very great help in facilitat business. 
“H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.” 


Send for Circulars, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York City. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


otybee, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 
50. 








ed. Write for & 3096.0.0,.S0 be spam 
ned, ‘or Ca A A 
AMERICAN Watcr  Sirresvrss, A 


~ (GREAT WEST. 





Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent ¢. 0. 4. for exami: 


tc DING DOUBLEGUNS 
Genuine Barrels. 


IZZLE- INS. 
$14 MUZ LE EGADING DOUBLEG > 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world. 
Send for large Illustrated Catalogue to 

JAMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Weed St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRIsE Guy Works, Established 1848. 


ROOT BEER. teers soseys Forbons 
use : pack : 1 











\s 

A ages to e 5 gallons, , 25 cts, and 
28-cent stamps for postage; 4 4, $1, prepaid. 
Com of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man Juniper, W in- 
ter Green, Dandelion, etc. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 





J. W. FISKE, ¢ 


e Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 


FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 






GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 








MANUFACTURER OF 








CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


Wit 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, comer Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 














™e Editor will be glad to recelve ary 
béntsor that will make thie department 
More te those of our Subscribers who are 
epectally 
COLD STORAGE OF BUTTER. 


Pew dairies have facilities for the safe keep- 
ing of butterduring the summer. This requires 
a low, steady temperature and a moist atmos- 
phere; but more particularly an air-tight pack- 
ege. Those who make a business of storing 
butter at this season, when prices are low and 
sales are not nearly equal to the production, 
make use of ice-houses or refrigerators, in 
which the butter may be kept at a low and 
even temperature, varying from 38° to 45°. 
This method is costly when ice is scarce, as at 
this time; and {is not practicable in many small 
dairies, which are not furnished witb all the 
modern improvements of ice-ponds, ice-houses, 
refrigerators, and cold-chambers. In the 
hands of any but an expert, cold storage with 
ice is dangerous, because, if the temperature 
varies, damage is done immediately; for the 
effect of a low temperature is to so change the 
molecular arrangement of the particles of per- 
ishable substances as to hasten their disorgan- 
ization, and decomposition on the occurrence 
of « higher temperature. And once this 
higher temperature occurs, the mischicf 
is done, and cannot wholly be arrested by 
restoring the former conditions. So that, un- 
less one is well provided for maintaining a 
steady degree of low temperature, ft is better 
to avold the use of ice altogether, and trust 
solely toa deep, closed cellar, used only for 
this storage. June butter is better adapted 
for long keeping than that made at any other 
season; for its quality is of the best and its 
texture is firm and solid, and if it is well 
packed fu air-tight tubs, pails, or firkina it 
may he very well kept at the ordinary temper- 
ature of a fairly good cellar or well-constructed 
spring-house. The packing, however, has 
much to do with the preservation of the butter; 
for the air must be excluded, «o that its decom- 
posing effect is avoided and the evaporation 
of the moisture in the butter prevented. When 
the butter is packed, the top may be covered 
with a sheet of paraffine paper; and if the 
whole inside of the tub or firkin were covered 
with it, the atr might be hetter excinded. The 
butter should not come within a quarter of an 
inch of the top edge of the package, and this 
space should be filled with a mush of wet salt 
plastered evenly over it and level with the 
edge. This will dry in a solid cake, and, if 
covered with paraffine paper, would be still 
more resistant to the atmosphere. Packages 
60 prepared may be safely kept in a good 
cellar. But ft would be preferable to prepare 
a cellar specially for this use. An excellent 
one for this purpose will be a two-story cellar, 
so to speak, or one that has a sub-cellar under 
it. These are common in the Southern 
States; but are seldom seen fn the North, 
where, however, they would be equally useful, 
for our summers attain as high a temperature 
sometimes as those in the South. These 
cellars are made about 12 to 15 feet deep, are 
lined with brick or stone, and sre provided 
with a winding stair around the sides and a 
floor 8 feet from the bottom. In the center of 
this floor there is a square opening, covered 
with a sash simflar toa skylight; at one aide 
is a trap-door leading to the stairs. The lining 
should be cleanly whitewashed, which refleets 
the light and makes the cellar bright, clean 
and fresh-looking. A ralsed bench of brick 
or stone work, at least 18 inches high, should 
be built around the cellar; apon which the 
butter is ranged, as this eacapes all danger of 
earthy contamination when so raised. The 
upper part of the buildings raised about four 
feet above the surface and covered with a 
broad roof. The wall above ground should be 
double, with a foot of air-space between the 
two; and the door should be protected with a 
porch. A window on the north side only will 
be sufficient for light. The upper part may be 
used for a dairy-room; but nothing should be 
done or permitted in it that could in any way 
cause impurities to collect in the cellar below. 
The temperature in a cellar of this kind may 
be kept at 55°through the summer, if it is 
opened in the winter time, so that the walls 
may be made cold. Any excess of dampness 
may be reduced by the occasional exposure of 
# basket of fresh lime in the cellar. A peck 
of lime, weighing 20 pounds, will absorb three 
quarts of water without becoming moist; and 
this dry-slaked lime will always be found use- 
ful, so that there will be no waste. The re- 
lease of this moisture from the walls and floor 
of the cellar will lower the temperature; and, 
with the water, the lime will absorb any in- 
jurious or odorous matter dissolved-of taken 
up by it. A cellar 12 feet square will be suffi- 
ciently large to store the butter, and also to 
set the milk, if that is desired. There will be 
no harm in this tothe butter, if the milk is not 
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spilled about or suffered to become very sour 
in it. A well-kept milk-Cellar should have 
nothing in it that could injure butt-r that 
might be kept there, and the cellar could be 
used very well for both purposes. A plan of 
this kind would be preferable to the use of ice 
aud would be cheaper in the end.—N. Y. Times. 


——EEE ‘ 
DO BEES NEED WATER? 


InasMvUcH as all animals and plants partake 
more or less of water, it is no wonder that 
bees should oceasionally take a drink; but 
that an abundant supply of water is as essen- 
tial to the welfare of the colony as is either 
honey or pollen fis a fact which bat few 
realize. Not only do the bees on the fly drink 
it; but they carry it into their hives, for the 
young bees which do not yet fly out, and to 
mix with the pollen and honey to make larve 
food, in such quantities that during this 
spring my 50 colonies have taken some 5 quarts 
of water in one day. Bees, therefore, need large 
quantities of water, and we will now inquire: 
‘How should they obtain it ?”’ , 

Says one: ‘‘ There is a beautiful little lake 
near me, where my bees can get all the water 
they want.” Says another: “A splendid 
stream runs just a little way from my apiary, 
where my bees have an abundant supply of 
water.’’ Such conveniences are very nice for 
a horse or cow, and for sheep and poultry. 
They ean march down to the edge of the lake 
or river, and carelessly place their heads down 
for a sup; and if a wave splashes the water 
half way up to their eyes, they can quench 
their thirst with indifference. But how is it 
with the little honey-bee? See it on the wing 
carefully approach the stream. It UAlances 
{tself over the edge of the water; then flirts 
up, then down, looking for a spot where it 
dare to alight. The ripple recedes; it sees a 
moist pebble or a dampened spot on the 
ground, and ventures to alight; but scarcely 
has it extended its ligulato sip adrop when 
the water returns, and if the poor bee is 
smart enough to spring into the air it saves 
its Hfe, but obtains so little water that it goes 
off in disgust to the barnyard or cesspool, 
where it knows the water will remain quiet 
enough for itto get some, even if the water 
is not so clean. 

‘ But,’’ says one, ‘‘I have a nice fountain in 
my yard, and an earthen flower-vase under it, 
and the vase keeps just full of water all of the 
time. It is amusing to see the little fellows 
form a circle clear around the edge of the 
vase and sip the water; and if one gets in, it 
soon flaps around to the edge, and, the vase 
being full, it.easily gets out.” Yes, that is 
better; but just think what a necessity it 
would be that would compel us to go where 
we may be very liable not only to get a duck- 
ing, but have to undergo all the horrors of a 
threatened death, even if somebody else did 
know we would get out alive at last. 

Many ways may be devised to furnish water 
for bees, where they can get it without danger 
of getting wet. I will mention a very cheap 
one. Take an oyster-can; remove one side; 
prepare some thin strips of wood as wide as 
your tin dish is deep and just long enough to 
slip into it. Take some little blocks, § ofan ipch 
thick and § of aa inch wide and as long as the 
dish is deep; place a block across each corner 
of the dish on one side; then against these 
place a thin strip, then two more blocks and 
another strip, and so on until it is wedged 
full. Tt can then be fill with water and placed 
near the apiary. There should be at least one 
for every colony. 

Having now demonstrated that bees need 
water and how to obtain it, let us consider 
‘in what condition the water should be.” 

Because people have seen bees around barn- 
yards, hog-pens, cesspools, ete., where there 
was more or less moisture, they have supposed 
the bees were after salt, ammonia, or some- 
thing of the like; but, from observation, 1 
have concluded differently. The urgent need 
of water and the great danger to which they 
are exposed in other places drives them there. 
Bees, like nearly all other animals, may need a 
little salt occasionally for medicine, and it is 
well to have afew dishes of water slightly salted 
witbin reach. In order for the bee tocarry the 
water to its hive, it must take it into ite stom- 
ach; therefore, the water should be slightly 
warm. This, I think, furnishes another reason 
for bees frequenting barn-yards and such 
“places. 

To sum up: First, bees when rearing brood 
should have an abundant supply of pure, soft 
water; secondly, it should be provided for 
them so that they can obtain it without 
danger of their getting wet; and, thirdly, it 
should be furnished fresh and clean and kept 
at about the right temperature.—S. C. Perry, 
at the Michigan Convention. 





Rep CLOVER cut when it begins to flower 
contains 55.43 per cent. of nutritive food; if 
cut in full flower, it contains 46.07 per cent. So 
says Wolff, the German chemist, 





ARIZONA. 


Tue mining interests of the country are just 
now looking toward Arizona as the land of 
promise, and so many people are lately becom- 
ing interested in mining affairs that we give 
our readers some impressions gathered during 
a short tour of observation, mostly along the 
line of the railroad. 

Tucson is, of course, the chief center of in- 
terest. New-comers can scarcely find hotel 
accommodations, empty houses are unknown, 
and rooms with a single occupant scarcely to 
be found. But car-loadsof lumber are daily 
arriving and the thick adobe walls yet going up 
must soon give place to more rapid and modern 
methods of building. I predict that the day is 
not far off when some intelligent architect 
will persuade an enterprising citizen to erect 
a wooden house, with double walls and an air- 
chamber; or to build a shed to cover and shade 
the house, and secure the free circulation of 
air below, as well as on all sides. Never in all 
my travels was I so deceived in looking at a 
town when approaching it. It was right be- 
fore me. At the depot the dust of innumerable 
freight-wagons, loading for the mines, was 
deep under foot, and also thick inthe air from 
the Washoe Zephyr that prevailed; and the 
town looked like a meager collection of miser- 
able mud hovels. Yet, reaching the principal 
and well-watered streets, there seemed to be 
scarcely an end to the people, and I could 
easily believe that the claim of 9,000 inhab- 
itants is not exaggerated. 

Tucson has stores carrying stocks of 
merchandise simply enormous, and merchan- 
dise of almost every description. It is not like 
Yuma, so situated that the trade will move on; 
for it promises to be the center of many rich 
mining camps, of trade with Sonora, and a 
railroad center. It promises, too, to be the 
great city of a great and wealthy state. 

Yuma is now passed by the trains at night, 
or while one may think the inhabitants are 
nearly all asleep. Our ‘‘special’’ tarried half 
a day, giving those curious, like myself, time 
enough to see thrice over the exteut and 
variety of the present business in the city. 
Nothing but mémory and unoccupied build- 
ings reminded us of ite former activity. Here 
before it wasacity (in the fall of 1850-51) sixty 
thousand people were ferried across the 
Colorado River. What bustle and stir there 
must have been, with Indians, men, and teams. 
Now hundreds cross daily on the railroad 
bridge almost unnoticed, and do not tarry 
long enough to answer a single question, The 
fort, overlooking the town from the California 
side, has searcely a sign of life, and the vast 
and expensive store-houses of the idle quarter- 
mester are Hke an old and empty vault, a 
monument of departed life and glory. 

One passing only on the railroad is surprised 
to know that even rabbits abound in the 
valleys, for on the mesa land there is hardly a 
sign of animal life. 

How many mines are scattered over the 
region I do not know, nor does any map keep 
pace with the rapid locations. Every one, it 
seems, can tell you of good mines and of new 
camps just formed. Ten chances to one, the 
stranger at your side can pull out of his pocket 
some rock from a rich lead. Long trains of 
mining end mill machinery going daily to some 
point along the road fmaieate that San Fran- 
cisco and Eastern capitalista are opening the 
treasures rapidiy. Capital has just begun to 
pour into the territory. The end of investing 
seems along way off, if we regard the richness 
of the best mines, the wonderful extent of 
mining territory, and the féw points per- 
manently oceupied.—T. P. C. 

$$ 


HOW TO PROTECT STRAWBERRIES 
FROM DROUGHT. 








Just as our strawberries began to ripen one 
season, a very violent, hot southern wind 
prevailed, which dried up the ripening fruit 
and began to shrivel the green. Having an 
abundance of clean, coarse, water-meadow 
hay in a stack, we took from this and spread it 
about three inches thick over the strawberry 
bed, and let it lie there till the evening of the 
third day. We then raked it off the outside 
row, and found the berrios filled out large and 
full, as in cool, calm weather. We picked the 
ripened fruit from this row, and the next 
evening raked off the hay from the second 
row to cover the first; and thus proceeded 
from day to day till rain fell and the weather 
became cooler. Then we removed all the hay 
from the bed, except what was wanted to 
mulch under the vines, to keep the berries 
clean from the ground. 

If the fruit of two rows were wanted—one 
for tea at evening and the other for breakfast 
the next morning—we raked off two rows, 
leaving one uncovered during the night, as it 
seemed all the better for getting the dew, and 
the berries were fresher and finer for picking 
in the morning than even those were in the 
evening. 
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Clean straw, we presume, would have been 
just as effectual as hay, and either of these, 
scattered thinly at night over a bed of straw- 
berries, would preserve them from frost. It 
would be prudent for those who grow only a 
small patch of strawberries, for their own eat- 
ing, to have a little straw on hand, with which 
to cover them in case of severe drought or 
frost.—Rural New Yorker. 





WORTH KNOWING. 


Keep salt in a dry place. 

Keep yeast in wood or glass. 

Keep fresh lard in tin vessels. 

Keep preserves and jellies in glass. 

Keep meal and flour in a cool, dry place. 

Keep vinegar in wood, glass, or stoneware. 

Sugar is an admirable ingredient in curing 
meat or fish. 

Crusts and pieces of bread should be kept in 
an earthen jar, closcly ccvered, in a dry, cool 
place. 

Lard for pastry should be used as hard as it 
can be cut with a knife. It should be cut 
through the flour, and not rubbed. 

In boiling meat for soup, use cold water to 
extract the juices. If the meat is wanted for 
itself alone, plunge into boiling water at once. 

To prevent meat from scorching during 
roasting, place a basin of water in the oven. 
The steam generated prevents scorching and 
makes the meat cook better. 

Broil steak without salting. Salt draws the 
juices in cooking. It is desirable to keep these 
in, if possible. Cook over a hot fire; turn fre- 
quently, searing on both sides. Place ona 
platter: salt and pepper to taste. 

Beef that has a tendency to be tough can be 
made very palatable by stewing gently for two 
hours, with pepper and salt, taking out about 
a pint of the liquor when half done and let- 
ting the rest boil into the meat. Brown the 
meat in the pot. After taking up, make a 
gravy of the pint of liquor saved.—Fioral 
Cabinet. 





CURING CLOVER HAY. 


My plan fs to start the mower at two orthree 
o’clock fn the afternoon, after all water has 
evaporated and the beat of the day is past. 
Rain or dew will make clover hay black, if it is 
cured before it (the rain or dew) falls upon it. 
By cutting in tho after part of the day, the 
clover does not cure enough to damage; and, as 
the dew is only on the top of the hay, it soon 
dries off. 

Clover don’t want much sun. If it gets too 
much, the leaves rattle off and you have stems. 
By ten o’clock start the rake, and by two or 
three o’clock set the men to putting it up into 
cocks. Don’t let it stand two or three days; 
but turn it out the next day, if the weather is 
good, and haulitin. It only wants to remain 
in the cock long enough to get hot, and when 
it is opened and aired it is ready to be housed. 
Apply alittle salt while unloading. Sowas you 
would grain, about twice over the stack or 
mow, while the load is being taken off. 

Don’t get worried if it heats some after it fs 
put away. It will come out bright and sweet 
in the spring. Stock prefers well-cured clover 
hay to the best gilt-cdged timothy, and it 
ought to be the best judge in such matters. 
Poor clover is the worst of feed. The great 
secret in making good clover hay is to keep it 
free from moisture, except its own; while 
mold don’t damage it much.—Correspondent 
Rural Sun. 


PROPAGATING ROSES. 


It is always very desirable, with those who 
have a few choice roses, to have some extra 
ones, either to give a friend or to enlarge the 
flower-garden Todothis, select ripened shoots, 
well-branched, near the ground (preferring 
those limbs that, if cut off, would make a nice 
bushy plant), and witha sharp knife hack or 
notch the under side, so that, when bent, it will 
come in contact with the soil. These notches 
should be five or six in number, through to 
the heart or pith. Now bend the limb down, 
and with the knife slit the limbs one and one- 
halfinch up toward the end of the top, just 
below the notches, and be careful not to 
break the limb. Cover two inches in the sandy 
soil and lay a brick or stone over it, tokeep it 
down. Keep the soil moist, and by spring the 
roots will have formed, often four and five 
inches long, when it can be safely removed, 
The most difficult roses root easily this way. 
—American Cultivator. 








LUMINOUS FLOWERS. 


Amone the elegant novelties of the hour 
now offered for sale on the Paris boulevards 
are phosphorescent flowers, which glow with 
a lambent light in the dark and rival their 
natural tints. They are rendered luminous by 
coating the petals with transparent size, and 
then dusting them with a phosphorescent 
substance—such as Canton phosphorus (sul- 
phide of caleium) or Bologna phosphorus (sul 
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phide of barium). Canton phosphorus is the 
best and yields a soft yellow light. Accord- 
ingto M. Beequerel, a good quality can be 
made by mixing 48 parts of flower of sulphur 
with 53 parts of calcined oyster-shells and 
raising them to a temperature of between 800 
and 900 degrees centigrade in a crucible- 
After exposure to sunlight during the day, or 
to the electric or magnesium light, the flowers 
thus coated become brightly luminous in the 
dark. 


GARDENING | FOR WOMEN. 


Tere is nothing g better for wives and 
daughters, physically, than to have the care 
of a garden—a flower-plot, if nothing more. 
What is pleasanter than to spend a portion of 
every day in working among plants, watching 
their growth, and observing the opening of 
their flowers from week to week, as the season 
advances? Then how much it adds to the en- 
joyment to know that your own hands have 
planted them and have pruned and trained 
them! This is a pleasure that requires nei- 
ther great riches nor profound knowledge. The 
advantages which woman personally derives 
from stirring the soil and sniffing the morning 
air are freshness and beauty of check and 
brightness of eye, cheerfulness of temper, 
vigor of mind, and purity of heart.—American 
Cultivator. 





I 


HELIOTROPE. 


Tue heliotrope is incre ased by seed or cut- 
tings. Seeds are easy to grow, and propagation 
from them is the only way toget new varicties, 
Sown in light, rich eoil and ce vered with a 
damp cloth until germination has taken place, 
they will rarely fail. For cuttings, select 
stocky slips, and break off with a leaf or knot. 
Never cut. Young wood is better than old. 
Plant in fine, rich soil; shade, but do not ex- 
pose to the wind; and they will make roots in 
about two weeks. Soil should be moist; never 
wet ortoo dry. After-cultivation is about the 
same as required to grow verbenas. Plant in 
rich soil, kept moist.—American Cultivator, 





A CORRESPONDENT of the NV. Y. Post tried the 
experiment of covering fifty bunches of his 
Concord grapes with paper bags, when the 
berries were about the size of peas. The result 
was that they escaped destruction by the bees 
or birds, ripened perfectly without spot, were 
very sweet, and the skin was much thinner 
than usual. 





A wRITER in the Country Gentleman says 
that, of everything he has tried for the cure of 
roup in fowls, the best is to take pulverized 
copperas and put a teaspoonful in three quarts 
of water and give it to them to drink. Should 
they not drink much in a day ortwo, mix it 
into corn-meal and feed tothem. 





NE EONER’ HORSE-POWERS. 





HEEBNER & sox. Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa 


BLANCHARD CHURN 








THE NE 


We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

— > churning from one to one hundred 
gallons presented. 

~— to any ty att wr FS ass Mee and 
Dairy Im BLA f for CHURA eee Circular of‘‘THE 


NE 
rtot 
rotnbel PORTER 2 BLANCHARD 'S SON he Bole Stanutac 


STOP! FARMERS, STOP! 


Don't buy a Cider or Wine Mill until you have 
seen the “Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the 
market. Can be run by power or hand. Will do 


more and better work than any other for the same 
money. 





Price, No. 1, Family size............... 00 
No. 2, One-Barrel Press.......... 30 00 
“No. 3, Three-Barrel Press........ 65 00 


Send for Circulars to 


The Higganum M'fg Corporation, 


Higganum, Conn. 


MILL 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1981. 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Founders and Machinist, 
MORDYTE & MARMON 00, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 












18 FREE FROM 





1s Pee OCK-PROGE.. 

ten 8 
CHEAPEST ‘and SAFEST BARB WIRE ¥ touse. Ask your 
us for prices 


WEIGHS ONE POUND TO ROD. 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BARB. 


The Only Zarb that Does Not Meamtast, 


RM-PRO 
covered with rust- 


LITIGATION. 


quently oe 


me On for yt 
THORN WIR coé., Chicage. 





“TLION HORSE-HAKE,. 





Self-Dumping. Also Hand-Dump. 


NONE SUPERIOR. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ILION, N. ¥- 








° Superphosphates, con 
taining the largest per centage of cro; in- 
4 e ¥ peated tials along 

side of other Phosphate sho isputably t! 


- ey 
ly, are not offensive to handle (particu- 
jm e eo Quaker Low See ‘our are superior in every re- 

Agents, or write us, 
os ‘SONS, Manufacture 
laware Avenue, Philadelphia, 


Halladay Standard Wind-Mil 
Victorious at Philadelphia, 1876; 
Paris, 1876. 


25 Years in Use, 
4 GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-mill made. 
17 Siges—1 Man to 45 
orse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. RB. 
Cos. and by the U. 8. Government 


at Forts a’ 
0 worth now in use. 
nd for Catalogue “ 
Uv. 8. wR FXGINE AND 


ois. 


esonae AS 
ee Sou! rk 











| Reerere ee 


hiron Sewer Pipe Co., ron, Ohio. 


ACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAD SEWER-PIPE. 


loguea. 














For wr gtaliy we refer by permission to the follow 
m. 


ing e: nt Civil Engineers : Mz. E. 8.C BROUGH, 
Ciel Engineer, Casas. Ti. ; Mr. J. W, ADAMS, Sa 
a Engineer, Brooklyn, 71. Y.; Mr. J. 

Chief Engineer Pro’ 





tendent Yonkers Water Works 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Newport, R. 
“THE B BEST IS THE ete 


ele Akroh, Ohio. 


ALABASTINE, 
FOR WALLS AND. CEILINGS. 








Y. 
cane ap (Mee ts 
ifm more surface, and | 


Send 
32 Burling ain York Fork City. CK rn 
ILL AINT CcO., 





tr ia ms 4.134 River St., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pay 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. | 
A VALUABLE 4 


TH STOVER IMPROVED WIND ENGL 


Parties living in the gountry 
can have @ permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm- 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no faster in 
a25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 


regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
ired ‘tee the 





work.- Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 College Place, New York. 








BRADLEY’S 





; fi, 
SELE-DUMPING ae 


IS THE BEST. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars of our Reapers, Mow- 
ers, Hay-Rakes, ete. 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Establishea 1832.) Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE CHAMPION 
is the Best ene rarer in 


Is perfectly self- ale than in light 
a ares in ag in a light 


, is ve and never 
blows ower hile tower 


"we sample mill at whole- 
ie where we have soages. 
“Send for Catal 


POWER EL Ge 
IF YOU WANT 
Best and Cheapest 


FERTILIZER, 
Buy BAUGH’S 


$825 Phosphate 
for W heat. 


BAUGH’S FERTILIZERS HAVE STOOD FIELD TESTS 
OF 25 YEARS. 


BAUGH & SONS 
South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 





LASS, 








The 
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SIN 4G SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


ty, and Ol capas 3 


R. KENNED Y's 


Prairie Weed 


exranted to cure ove 


















‘h, from the worst Con- 
a down ete tickling in the Throat. 
This it has ae cases under my 
own eyes. restores the 
appe’ es. It 
stops of the 
Throat. It h in 
their worst s “pes ‘on to isnow what Hy ~ 
do, because “unites ar a eased h medicine 
the world. pA) isa Weed 
of our own asta. 
have sch wi on sm. 8 aget 
intemey old age. Druggists at $1 a bot- 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, > 4 — Flour, 
New Werk dm top ~ 4 Street. 
Be, 
ofty Farmers and Dealers are Invited to send for 


FERTILIZERS: 


SOLUBLE 
PAC ao" 
pS shown. ry to be o of as: arise 


lity. Price 








ou & mn ~ wi 

E. N. ee oon ARPLESS & 
CARPENTE South Water Street, Ph Philadelphia; 
or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 





clement , as each cro cro| ee ~4 vi Aomd 
chas — a lovger 
Reet mente we for them b: 
b cosh y fae e ve ‘act. 
the | 
Send for sed. 
A 


vi 
. MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane &t., Boston, Mass. 


yi 





MENEELY & 


Bell Founders, W 


y 
ee 


BUCKEYE 


Belis of Pure Copper an FOUND for INORY . 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTE, ue sent Free. 
Vv. é » Cincinnati, 0. 
— 

















“~~ ing the cele- 
Pe the tag ng — 


p pow A ta ia 
y the Chicago 
other. 
Chicago. 





M. B. CHURCH, Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





, Gen’l Man’g'r, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 





ities of the 
It is the eure of Sere® 
and other sores. 
renee “ye 
lates every function to more = healthful action, 
and thus a benefit in all 
ja, Weakness man oF ¢ the 


neral I 
ity, etc., are cured by the Mase Bitters. Itis 
unequaled as an Appetizer Lt, oe yd Tonic. 

It is a medicige which ig every 
family, a8 which, where used, will save 
‘ment of many doctors’ 


wetles of ewoetees ; — + — ¢1. 
par’ WARNER’'S 
Safe Remedies are 











besceea ooo ee M. D., Rome, N. ¥; 
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SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


SIGNS 
FoR. aie ¥ i! ppee 






FACTORIES: 

13 Job N oer ack ° 

eee wee pina Pranctace, Cal 
_For Sale by all Dealers. 





METALLIC ‘SHINGLES 


make the moat durable and amental roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the Selght of slate and will not 
break from cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 
for deseriptive circular and re- 


1ROM CLAD M’F'G CO. 
‘22 Cliff St., New Yark. 


Gem of the Household. 
EXCELLENCE 


is the verdict of thoa 
sands, after three years’ 
trial. The “ nd 

Washstand is 


the only Perfect Lava- 
tory in existence. No 





SEND sa 9 A nn Cmev- 


NEW YORK K_WASHSTAND 0., 


East 14th Street. 
Rerers TO we. Y. INDEPENDENT. 


~ PARK BENJAMIN'S 
EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Aster House, New VYerk. 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
science. eon new inventions = processes 
for investors ufacturers. ngineering— 
Chemical Analyses Assays. 

Experta in Patents. 

Send for Circular. 





Best in the 
Werld fer 
Hand op Ma- 
chine Sewing. 

Pine, Strong, 
Smeeoth. Full 
__ Length, _ 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
ones dt ok A $10.30, 


muslin, & Pa Go * all. i be veut ty cuffs or panda. 





back or from at 
risk, on Stes ‘yy Taal, prepaid, at our 
Order. r York, a for Pty 
McGU Li ie palin Cooke Speupe 6 


c Cudanas OAK sort Suet, H 





THE 


>. Best in the Market. 
¥ Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. TURNER &C0,, 


Geneva, KaneCo., 114. 
Sen« for Pri¢e-List. 








drican Waltham Watson, wife 
1 





fore pay y 0 + Undouees 
eferen i iy pe si 


BEACH LAMPS. 
Ray hn by us have the nova 
Strect Boston, 


Bead h Base. Send for Catalogue. N. 
LAMP M''G CO., 204 204 Washington 


The Best White Lead 
Bears a Greeti Seal, 


Gu arantecing its PURITYARND Fine Quarry 









it is » Unset  Fagnee Wa ‘ 
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thy Midi Pale Compay’s| eae THREE REMEDIES IN ONE, |" ga a0 oe 
















Landaus, Landaulets, 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


iH. KILLAM & CO.; New Haven, Conn. 





In @ disorders—mild, acute, or chronic— 


Keep up the strength and Keep the bowels free ; 
. eves corrective, laxative, and tonic, 


In one pure medium that combines the three. 
SeLizzer APeRienT is that medium glorious ; 
It tones, refreshes, regulates, sustains, 
And, o’er disease for thirty years victorious, 
The world’s well-foynded confidence retains. 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperieat, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





the LATEST STYLES 















There is more 
service in this 
shaped biade 
than any other 
kind. 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. 


THE KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. 


- By 


The Oe ana remember when 
Kaife’’ was the favorite. A To pe Le 


ion 20 years ago; but it 


y. “gree: $1.00; and ivory 
Our ld Fashioned” 


Jack Knife, 2-blade, 
cents ; or same, extra heavy 


ts. 
“Our Best’ Praner, $1.00 
r one, 7 cents. 
arran 





MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 


THE GENT UINE 


Singer New Family Sewing Machine ! 


lar demand for the Gex- 
mm INGER in 1879 exceeded that 
of any provree, yeas : =n 4 
Quarte: of a Century in which t 
Heliabte™ Machine has been 
before the Public. 
In 1878 we sold 356,432 Ma- 
chines. 


In 1879 we sold 431,167 Ma- 
chines. 


EXCESS 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, 


74,735 Machines. 


Iron' Stand and embedded 
in the Arm of the Machine. 


‘ “a wi I a si 4 . Old Reliable F Singer 


for every business day in the year. 


% Py h % % he EVER YET CONSTRUCTED, 










of over 18 
1400 THE STRONGEST, 
6 THE SIMPLEST, 


THE MOST DURABLE 
SEWINC MACHINE 





‘The Singer MT Co, 


Principal Office: 


34 Union Square, 
New York. 


1,500 Subordinate Offices in the United 
States and Canada, and 3,000 
Offices in the Old World 
and South America. 



















ol O™ LER 'S 


ETAL sag gerre. 


NO VERMIN. 
CLEA 





61 see Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 
cut of Matiesse oS ws appear next week. 
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age papshaoed, bythe 


= pee the’ eens, DN Biad 
HES? PF RFECTION GENER- 


SOHMER & co 
and Upright Pianos, 


Manut 
149 to te 13. oo York 
= a: St.. Brooklyn. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIZR 


removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Moth- 












every 
on beauty. It 
as stood the 


test of thirty 
ears and is so 
armless we 


r. A. By od 
said to a lady 
of the | haut ton 


As YOu sudies wil Use them, 4 recommend * Gouraud's 
the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


without euN $e the skip 
Mug. M. B. URAUD, Sole Prop. , 48 Bond 8t..N Y. 


To ‘anc oe eee 
‘ound in New = Cit 


Beware 
which are e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one sell - the same. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Eraentte Rams. Be 


Pump and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs Yard 
— Street Washers, 
e 


Ya ae FounDeD I 1882. 
t 












1873; an 
bition. 1876. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Durable! 








Ornam tal Fencing, Poultry Runs, 
For Gapéen ond mae PigeoR Houses, and t trainer 


mh 
Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Runs 
upon application. 
Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for prices. Address 
saecsees & EVANS, 
of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Bands, Im 
Manutactarees of ateea Wit Wire Nettings and Sheep 
‘encing, Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb Fence Wire. 
422 West Street, New York City. 
tz” Mention paper. 


MANX FEEDING-BOTTLE. 


Patented July 4th, 1976, and October Sist, 1876. 


Improved Pat., Oct. 1st, 1878. 
pert cam gtahs ctdos side up. Re tA 
e 
Rager. The ory af ad ngs 
y 





Seon os peeve 


Feeding: le. our 
druggist for it or aie rom 
mapvufacturer. Price, 50 cents. 
ts wanted. Send for cir- 
and ice-list of rubber 
SON, 349 Adams Street. 









Srookiya w¥.Ue 
Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road machine. In- 
payne 4 saical § profession as 
the most healthfu 





1 of out-door 
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iH) “eestor 


4. KIMBALL, Gen’l Sup’t. 





i Sais kindawe’ NOG SELAMET or PAGER MIL 


BLUFPR, KANSAS CITY. ATCHISON and LEAVENWORTH, te the GREAE STEBL LINK in the MIGHTY CHARS 
See Ser SST Re ae a te 


is tee ey So State of Simms Cihean ahaa iii 
BBS CR, Gent FES eee Fee. Aye Chicago. 


EEG 3 
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